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‘EIKKI-TIKia-TAVL' 


At the hole where he went in 

Red-Eye called to Wrinkle-Skin. 

Hear what little Red-Eye saith: 

‘ Nag, come up and dance with death! ’ 

Eye to eye and bead to head, 

(A'cep the measure, Kag .) 

This shall end when one is dead ; 

(At thy pleasure, Kag.) 

Turn for turn and tudst for twist— 

{Bun and hide thee, Nag.) 

Hah! The hooded Death has missed ! 

(Woe betide thee, Xagl) 

This is the story of the great •war that Eikki-tikki- 
taai fought single-handed, through the hath-rooms of 
the big bungalow in Segowlee cantonment. Darzee, the 
tailor-bird, helped him, and Chuchundra, the musk¬ 
rat, who never comes out into the middle of the floor, 
but always creeps round by the wall, gave him advice; hut 
Eikki-tikki did the real fighting. 

He was a mongoose, rather like a little cat in his fur and his 
tail, but quite like a weasel in bis head and habits. His eyes 
and the end of his restless nose were pink: he could scratch 
himself anywhere he pleased, wth any leg, front or back, 
that be chose to use; he could flufi’ up his tail till it looked 
like a bottle-brush, and his war-cry, as he scuttled through 
the long grass, was: ^UihbtiBiiUM-iikM-iclih!‘ 

K.T!. A 
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One day, a lUoIi stuntuet flood araslitd hiin out of the 
burroK- where be Ij;ed witt hie ^ther and mo+lier, and 
intii kirkin" and cltickm?^ down a roadside ditch 
lie found a little wi^p of grass floating there, and clrnig to 
n till he lo‘t tb serws. ^Yhen he renved, he was Inug in 
the ho' e-ia on tbs middle of a garden pa'^h, rerv diaggleil 
indeed, an 1 a Eicall boy was saying *Heres a dead inon 
goose. Let s haye a funeral ’ 

‘No,’ said his mother, ‘lets take him m it'd dir him 
Perhap* he isn t really dead' 

They took Im into the house, ard » Lig man pekwl him 
up between his flayer and thumb, and said he was not dead 
but half choked, so ther wrapped hun m eo‘ton wool and 
warmed him and he opened tis eye* and ineeiCtL 

‘Now, said the big ma (he was anEnghshmn who had 
just tnored into the bungalow), ‘ dofi t fnsiten him and 
well see what hell da’ 

It u the hardest thing in tie world to fnghten a mon 
goose, because be u eaten op from nose to tail with canoaty 
The motto of all the mongoose femily i* Pun ami find out , 
and Ibkki tikki was a true mongoose- Ho looked at the 
totton wool, decided that u Tras not good to eat, ran all 
round the table sat np and put bia fur m order, seratchetl 
himself, and jumped on the email bor b shoulder 
‘Doat be fcightened, Teddy,’ said tis father 'Thata 
hu war of making ■fjiend*’ 

' Ouib I He s tickling under my chin,’ said Tedd v 
Pikkr-tikki locked down between the boys collar and 
neck, ennfled at his ear, and clrrabcd down to the floor, 
where ho sat rubbing bis no^a 
‘Good gracious,’ sanl Teddy s mother, ‘ and that a a wild 
creature ' I suppose he a so tame liecause we re been kind 
to him,' 

‘All raotigooi'es are bke that,’ tawl her hushand. *If 
Teddy doesn t pick him up by the tail, or try to put him in 
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a cage, heR run in and out; of the house all day long. 
Let’s give him something to eat.’ 

They gave him a little piece of ravr meat. EikM-tikhi 
liked it immensely, and.^vhen it was finished he went out 
into the verandah and sat in the sunshine and fluffed up 
his fur to make it dry to the roots. Then he felt better. 

‘ There are more things to find out about in this house,’ 
he said to himself, * than all m3- famil3’' could find out in 
all their lives. I shall certainly stay and find out.’ 

He spent all that day roaming over the house. He 
nearh' drowned himself in the bath tubs, put his nose into 
the ink on a writing-table, and burnt it on the end of the 
big man’s cigar, for he climbed up in the big man's lap to 
see how writing was done. At nightfall be ran into Teddy’s 
nursery to watch how the kerosene-lamps were lighted, and 
when Teddy went to bed Rikki-tikki climbed up too; but 
he was a restless companion, because he had to get up and 
attend to every uoise all through the night, and find out 
what made it. Teddy’s mother and father came in, the 
last thing, to look at their boy, and Rikki-tikki was aAvake 
on the pillow. ‘I don’t like that,’ said Teddy’s mother: 
‘be may bite the child.’ ‘He’ll do no such thing,’ said the 
father. ‘ Teddy’s safer with that b’ttle beast than if he had 
a bloodhound to watch him. If a snake came into the 
nursery noAV-’ 

But Tedd3-’s mother wouldn’t think of anA^thing so aArful. 

Earl}' in the morning Rikki-tikld came to earl}- breakfast 
in the A-erandah riding on Teddy’s shoulder, and the}- gaA'e 
him banana and some boiled egg; and he sat on all their 
laps one after the other, because every Avcll-brought-up 
mongoose ahva}^ Lopes to be a honse-mongoose some day 
and have rooms to run about in, and Rikki-tiklci’s mother 
(she used to Ha-g in the General’s house at SegoAvlee) had 
carefull}- told Rikki Achat to do if ever he came across 
white men. 
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Then Rikla tikkl went out into the garden to eec what 
was to be soen It was a large garden, otilj lialf ciilti 
aatwl, with bushed as big as gnmmer houses of Jlarshal 
NicI roses, time and orange trees, clumps of bamboos, and 
(hickcts of high grass Rikki tikki Ifckwl hiS lf|W *7iits 
H a splendid hunting ground,’ he said, and his tail grew 
bottle brushy at the thought of it, and he scuttled up and 
down the garden, enufiing here and there till he heard \ery 
sorrowful i oiees in a thorn bush 
It sras. Dariee, the tailor bird, and. his wifi TUej. had 
made a beautiful nest bj pulling two big leaves together 
and stitching them np the edges with fibres, and had filled 
tho hollow with cotton and downy fluff The nest swijed 
to and fro as they sat on the run and fried. 

' What IS the matter J ’ asked Rikki tikki 
'W’e are very miserable,’ said Darzeo ‘One of our 
babies fell out of the ive&t yestewlay, and Nag ato him ’ 
‘Hml’ said Rikki tikki, ‘that is scry £ad->-but I am a 
etranger here Who is Nag T * 

Diraee and hiS mfa only cowered doim in the ne*t 
without ansivenng, for from the thick grass at the foot of 
the bush there catne a low biss— A horrid cold sound that 
made Rikki likki jump back two clear feet Then inch by 
inch out of the grass rose up the head and spread hood of 
Nag, the hig black cobra, and he was five feet long from 
tongue to tail W hen he hiul lifted one third of himself 
clear of the ground be stayed balancing to and fro exactly 
as a dandehon tuft balances in the wind, and he looked at 
Piikti tikki with tho wicked snake's eyes that never change 
their expression, whatever the snake may be thinking of 

‘llho la Nagl' said he */ am Nog The great god 
Brahm put hia mark upon all our people when the first cobra 
spread his hood to keep the sun off Brahm as he slcpt- 
Look, and bo afraid > ’ 

He spread out his hood more than ever, and Rikki tikki 
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sa'R' the spectacle-mark on the hack of it that looks exactly 
like the eye part of a hook-and-eye fastening. He n*as 
afraid for the minute ; but it is impossible for a mongoose 
to stay frightened for any length of time, and though 
Rikld-tikki had never met a live cobra before, his mother 
had fed him on dead ones, and he knev that all a grovrn 
mongoose’s business in life ^vas to fight and eat snakes. 
Nag knew that too, and at the bottom of his cold heart he 
was afraid. 

‘Well,’ said Eikld-tikld, and his tail began to fluff up 
again, ‘ marks or no marks, do yon think it is right for you 
to eat fledglings out of a nest ? ’ 

Nag was thinking to himself, and watching the least 
little movement in the grass behind Eikki-tikki He knew 
that mongooses in the garden meant death sooner or later 
for him and his family, but he wanted to get Eikki tikld off 
his guard. So he dropped his head a little, and put it on 
one aide. 

‘Let us talk,’he said. ‘You eat eggs. YTiy should not 
I eat birds ? ’ 

‘ Behind you! Look behind you! ’ sang Darzee, 

Eikld-tikld Icnew better than to waste time in staring. 
He Jumped up in the air as high as he could go, and just 
under him whizzed bj- the head of Nagaina, Nag's wicked 
wife. She had crept Tip behind him as he was talking, to 
make an end of him ; and he he.ard her savage hiss as the 
stroke missed. He came down almost across her hack, and 
if he had been an old mongoose he would have known that 
then was the time to break her hack with one bite; but lie 
was afraid of the terrible lashing retuni-stroke of the cobra. 
He bit, indeed, hut did not bite long enough, and he 
jumped clear of the whisldng tail, learaig Nagaina torn and 
angry. 

‘ '\Vicked, wicked Darzee ! ’ said Nag, lashing up as high 
as he could reach toward the nest in the thorn-hush; hut 
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Daritc hai! built r out of reach of inahcs, anJ it onh 
steal e<l to ard fro. 

Hihli-tikh fell b 3 eves grovnr" red and hot (lirbeE » 
r’ougoo^i, s eyes grotf red, be i-> an'Tv) and be sat bo b or 
tis tail and bind Ic;^ lite a ! ttle kangaroo and iootrel all 
rouTid hjn and ebattered inth ra.^e. But Nag and Nagajfta 
ba*l dr-t 3 ppea’'al into the grass ^Vhen a snake misses its 
stroke, it rteier sars anrtlung or give* aiiv sign vihat it 
nears to do next. Rikki tikkidid no*^ care to f llow thcia, 
for be did rot feel sure that he co dd nana ’e two snabes at 
once *>1 he tro'ted off to the gravel path near the hoii«e 
and sat down to th nk- It was a senous maitLr fi)r him. 

If Ton read the old books of natural hi torr vou will find 
tbev SIT that when ibc nongoOi* Eights tbe snake anl 
hippers to get bitten, be runs o2f and eats some fcerh that 
cures h m. That is not true. The Tittorr is eulv a matter 
cf quictne-'S of eye and quickness of foot —Euale* blow 
a'nun.,t r'ongoosc s j imp,—and as ro ere tan follow tht. 
motion of a snakes head when n s+nkes, that maVes things 
much more wonderful than anv mgic herK Bikki titVi 
knew be was a yonrg mongoose and it mde him all the 
more pleased to think thit be had luanaged to escape a 
Pow from Khird, It nave him co'-fidtnce in himself; an 1 
whe^ Teddf cairc runiiYng down the path lUkki tikki w is 
read) to be pet ed. 

Bit jmt as Ted It was stooping something finehed a 
little in the dust, ard a tiiiT toicc said 'Be carefuL 1 sni 
deah’ It wa» Karait, the dnstv brown snakehng that 
1 m for chore on the di tv earth anl hi:, bite is is 
dangcHuis the cobras. But h** is so that nrdiodT 
Uutiks of him ami «j he d les the more harm to peop’ 

Bikki tikki s ejfe, grew rtd a^nnn and be danceil np to 
Ktrajt with the pec ibar roctiEg swaying motion that he 
ha.1 inhented from his fundv It looks viirr fnnnv, Int it 
ts so ptrnwUy bakr^ed a gai that you cm At off from it 
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at any angle yon please; and, in dealing -n-ith snakes this is 
an advantage. If Eikln-tikki had only knovn, he vas 
doing a much more dangerous thing than fighting Nag, for 
Karait is so small, and can tiu-n so quickly, that unless 
Eikki bit him close to the back of the head, he would get 
the return-stroke in his eye or lip. But Eikki did not 
know: Ms eyes were all red, and he rocked back and forth, 
looking for a good place to hold. Karait struck out. Eikki 
jumped sideways and tried to run in, but the wicked little 
dustj!" gray head lashed witMn a fraction of his shoulder, 
and he had to jump over the body, and the head followed 
Ms heels close. 

Teddy shouted to the house; ‘ Oh, look here! Our 
mongoose is killing a snake’; and Eikki-tikki heard a 
scream from Teddy’s mother. His father ran out m'th a 
stick, but by the time he came up, Karait had limged out 
once too far, and Eikki tikld had sprung, jumped on the 
snake’s hack, dropped his head far between his fore-legs, 
bitten as high up the back as he could get hold, and rolled 
away. That bite paralysed Karait, and Eikki-tikld was 
just going to eat him up from the tail, after the custom of 
his family at diimer, when he remembered that a iirll meal 
makes a slow mongoose, and if he wanted all Ms strength 
and quickness ready, he must keep himself thin. 

He went away for a dust-bath under the castor-oil bu-shcs, 
while Teddy’s father beat the dead Karait. ‘ What is the 
use of that 1 ’ thought Eikki-tikki. ‘ I have settled it all ’; 
arid then Teddy’s mother picked him up fi'om the dust and 
hugged him, crying that he had s-aved Teddy from death, 
and Tedd\^‘s father said that he was a providence, and 
Teddy looked on with big scared eyes. Eikki-tikki was 
rather amused at all the fuss, which, of coiu’se, he did not 
irnderstand. Teddy’s mother might just as well have 
petted Teddy for playing in the dust. Eilcki was thoroughly 
enjopng himself. 
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That Bight, at diDDer, -walking to and fro anHmg the 
Tnne-glas 5 C 3 on tt6 tahlft, he could have stuffed himself 
three times over with nice things, but he remembered Nag 
and Nagaana, and though it was reiy pleasant to be patted 
ard petted by Teddy’s mother, and to sit on Teddy’s 
shoulder, his eyes would get red from time to time, and he 
would go off into hi3 long warcry of ‘JidX fiUi- 

mr 

Teddy earned him off to bed, and insisted on Iiikki tikfci 
sleeping under his chin. Eikki tikh wuo too well bred to 
Vale Or scratch, but as soon as Teddy ^ as asleep he went off 
for tis nightly wilV. round the house, and in the dart he 
nn np against Chuchundra, tie musk rat, creeping ronnil 
by the wall Chnehundra is a broken hearted little beist 
He whiinijere and cheeps all the night, trying to make up 
bis cund to run into the middle of the room, but bo ticrer 
gets there. 

‘Hont Hll me,' said Chuchnndra, almort weeping 
‘Rikkj tikki, don t kill me.’ 

’Po you think a snake killer kills mnskratsl »aid 
Rikki tikki scornfully 

'Those who kill snakes get killeil by snakes,’ said Chu 
chundra, more eotrowfiilli' than ever 'And low am I to be 
sure that N ag won t mistake me for you some dark night t ’ 

‘There s not the least danger,’ said Rikki tikb, ‘but 
\ag IS m the garden, and I know you don t go there.’ 

* Aly couatti Chua, the rat, told me-—said Cbuchvunlra, 
and then be stopped. 

‘Told you wlatl’ 


•Ilshi Naw IS ererywbere, &kla tikki. \ou should 
hare talked to Chua in the garden' 

‘I didn t—so you must fell me Quick, ChnciundnL or 
111 bite you J' 


Chnehundra sat don n and cned till the tears rolled off 
his -whiskers 'I am a Teiy poor man,’ he sobbed 'I 
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never had spirit enough to nin out into the middle of the 
room. H’sh! I mustn’t tell you anything. Can't you 
hear, EihM-tikki ? ’ 

Eikki-tikld listened. The house was as still as still, but 
he thought he could just cateh the faintest scraich-scrakh in 
the world,—a noise as faint as that of a wasp walking on a 
window-pane,—the dry scratch of a snake’s scales on brick¬ 
work. 

‘That’s Nag or Nagaina,’ he said to himself: ‘and he’s 
crawling into the bath-room sluice. You’re right, Ghu- 
chundra; I should have talked to Chua.’ 

He stole off to Teddy’s bath-room, but there was uothing 
there, and then to Teddy’s mother’s bath-room. At the 
bottom of the smooth plaster wall there was a brick pidled 
out to make a sluice for the bath-water, and as Eikld-tikki 
.stole in by the masonry curb where the bath is put he 
hearii Xag and Xagaina whispering together outside in the 
moonlight. 

‘ When the house is emptied of people,’ said Kagaina to 
her hx^hand, ‘ he will have to go away, and then the garden 
will be our own again. Go in qixietly, and remember that 
the hig man who killed Karait is the first one to bite. 
Then come out and tell me, and we will hunt for Kikki- 
tikld together.’ 

‘ Bxxt are you sure that there is anything to he gained 
bj’ killing the people ? ’ said Nag. 

‘Ever.vthing. "When there were no people in the 
bungalow, did we hax'e any mongoose in the garden ? So 
long as the bxingalow is empty, we are king and queen of 
the garden: and remember that as soon as our eggs in the 
melon-bed hatch (as they may to-morrow), our children will 
need room and quiet.’ 

I had not thoxxght of that,’ said Nag. ‘ I will go, but 
there is no need that we shoidd hunt for Eikki-tikki after¬ 
ward. I vrill kill the big man and bis wife, and the child if 
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•mr. KimNo 

I can, auO (onie (juietly Tb'*n tbc tiirip'al n\ will l« 
anil lukki tiHi will go* 

lliltb tiJiVi tin^lcil all over with ra;re ami hntml al tins 
an I then head eamo tlirrwgh the sluice, ami hn five 
fiot pf cyM hoflj follow«1 It Angrj ju lie was i'lhht 
tikVii was very friphUmsl as ha caw iht* tico of the big 
cobra. Icig Milcil himself up, ni^«\ hn head, and Itv.Vcsl 
into the bathroom in tho darK, and Kihki could s<e hn 
ej es flitter 

■how, if I kill him here, hagmna will know . ainl if I 
fifht him on the open Unor, the odd* are in liH favour 
^^^Kll am I to do 1' said JoVkt tikVi U'ci 
^ng wsffd to an 1 fro, and then IliJtki tikki hcanl him 
ilnnking from the biggest water Jar thatvviLS ti<e»l to fill thi 
Uath ' That i* good ' eai 1 the snake ‘Now, svhcii Karait 
vrae killed, the lug tntn hid s stick He tiui^ have that 
stick still, hut when he corae s m to Wthe in the mortun„ 
lie vnll not hive ft stick I shill wait here till ho comes 
Nagiim—do jou hear met—I fltill wait hero in the tool 
till Aij lime ‘ 

There was no answer from outside, «o l,ikki tihki ktuw 
Nttgiliui hul gone away Ivag coiled himiklf down, cod hv 
(oil, roniid the hiilge at the t>ottori of the water jar, and 
Piikki tikki stayed still as death After nn hour he begin 
to move, w.wick h> muscle, tawaid the j ir wjuaslcep, 
and Pukki tiklu looked at hii big back, wondering which 
would he the boat plico for a gocsl hold ‘ If 1 don t T teak 
hig iKick at the first jump,’ s-ud Kikki, 'ho can etlll fight, 
wnd if hv. fip,ht3—O laVki ” ile looked at the thickucsji of 
the neck I clow the hood, but that was too much for km, 
and a hite near the tail would only make Nag sirage 
‘It mmt be the head,’ ho said at lost, ' the head altovc 
the hood, and when 1 am reito there I must not let go 
Then he jumped The he id was !> ing a littk clear of tin 
water jar, under the curve of jt, and, as his teeth met, 
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Eikld braced bis back against the bulge of the red earthen¬ 
ware to hold down the head. This gave him just one 
second’s purchase, and he made the most of it. Then he 
was battered to and fro as a rat is shaken by a dog—to and 
fro on the floor, up and down, and round in great circles; 
but his eyes were red, and he held on as the body cart- 
whipped over the froOT, upsetting the tin dipper and tiie 
soap-dish and the fiesh-brush, and banged against the tin 
side of the bath. As he held he closed his jaws 
tighter and tighter, for he made sure he would lie 
banged to death, and, for the honour of his family, 
he prefeired to he found with his teeth locked. He wa.® 
dizzy, aching, and felt shaken to pieces when something 
went oft' like a thunderclap just behind him; a liot udnd 
knocked him senseless, and red fire singed his fin-. The 
big man had been wakened by the noise, and had fired 
both barrels of a shot-gun into Xag just behind the 
hood. 

Eikki-tikki held on 'nth his eyes shut, for now he 'vas 
quite sure he was dead; but the head did not move, and 
the big man picked him up and said: ‘ It's the moi)goo'=e 
again, Alice; the little chap has saved our lives now.' 
Tlien Teddy’s mother came in -with a very white face, and 
(vaw what 'vas left of Isag. and Kikld-tikki dragged himself 
to Teddy's bedroom and spent half the rest of the night 
sbaldug himself teuderlv to find out whether he really 
was broken into forty jneces, as he fancied. 

lllien morning came he was very stiff, but well pleased 
with his doines. ' Xow 3 have INagaina to settle with, and 
she Tvill be worse than five I'ags; and there's no knowing 
when the eggs she spoke of will hatch. Goodness I I 
must go and sec Darzee,' he said. 

’iVithout waiting for brealefast, Eikki-tikki ran to the 
thom-bush where Darzee was .singing a song of triumpli at 
the top of his voice, Tlie news of Xag's death was all 



i; TtU KTHISG liHUlhU 

fiTff Tit swccjtr HaI throim tin* Ikx 1> on 

tiic ru1 f 

‘OK, Vf‘t '1 of f Jtliert*’ 
ariiTiIr *I» th * the imic tourn:!’ 

'Ni:; n » iVjtl—n Ktn;» Ihrue ‘The 

\»1 int liiVVi I khi tntJiVi hm tVe heiA lihI Vic1\ fnst 
Th^ h iT'Jn lrcu:;ht the Itto*t 1 ftll in tho 
f <Tf^! 11 will DfTcr eit nr Uibie^ ag^in' 

* \ll tnie fnoii;;h, fn‘ where* Jia^tu)' mkI 

I^kti lAkt. i oIljh^ earefnUv ro ml him 

rane lo the hath rewjm elntce ami caltttl fur 
^•»' lUm-e w(Ttt o 1 , *a*ttl eane ont mi the cml of n 
t 1 II—ih* twtjepcr p cVeJ him up cn the cm] of a jticV and 
^hrew lin mfi'i the niVt*hLeap. l-et i»s »ing alxMit tht. 
th'' l.tVkttthVtl* and Ihrzeo filled hii 

an 1 Rin^ 

‘If I conVl ^£-*1 wp to vi^4r Ro^t, Id roll all yo'vt liaWA 
r* i*’ M(I I 'kkittkki ‘k«»l dont Icnow when to do the 
n?l I iht^s a* t*-« nsht t ne \oii re m'I* tno if>h in joar 
Ithere Imt it * war f r me down 1 ere Stop titling a 
rr'r le,IUriJv' 

‘ItfT the preii, the l<oMinfil I ikki~tikki« nice 1 will 
If 4^' wnl Uutee ‘Wlvat W it, 0 kilW of the tcmlle 

* W here re Vapxti-i, f t the thml time I' 

‘Oi the ml Uth heap bt" the t‘ahh>* monming f ir Nag 
ttnm* re iJkkitrkki with tl c wht*e tmlh ’ 

‘I.-l^er fiir w^'He tee'ht line joti trrr lieiirel where 
»he Vrejrt her er •* I 

‘In t''e Ciehe>bf^j neareat the wall, where 

the if-io t’riket neady al] <Ui S! e hid them three week* 

»,r\' 

‘A'vl joj iieiff thna-Vt it worth while |o till me J 
Tl-e r-e reit the will j-i^i tanlt* 

* lnVki I kid jn/i (!,< ptjiiig to eat her eggi} ” 
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‘ Nofc eat exactly: no. Darzee, if you have a grain of 
sense you will fly off to the stables and pretend that your 
rnng is broken, and let Nagaina chase you away to this 
bush! I must get to the melon-bed, and if I went there 
now she’d see me.’ 

Darzee u'as a feather-brained little fellow who could 
never hold more than one idai at a time in his head : and 
Just because he knew that Ifagaina’s children were born in 
eggs like his own, he didn’t think at first that it was fair to 
Mil them. But his wife was a sensible bird, and she knew 
that cobra’s eggs meant young cobras later on; so she flew 
ofi' from the nest, and left Darzee to keep the babies warm, 
and continue his song about the death of Nag. Darzee was 
veiy like a man in some ways. 

She fluttered in front of Nagaina by the nibbish-heap, 
and cried out, ‘ Oh, my wing is broken! The boy in the 
house threw a stone at me and broke it.’ Then she 
fluttered more desperately than ever. 

Nagaina lifted up her head and hissed, ‘You warned 
BikM-tikM when I would have Mlled him. Indeed and 
truly, you’ve chosen a bad place to be lame in.’ And she 
moved toward Darzee’s wife, slipping along over the dust. 

‘ The boy broke it "^vith a stone! ’ shrieked Darzee’s wife. 

‘Well! It may be some consolation to you when you’re 
dead to know that I shall settle accounts nith the boy. 
W}' husband lies on the rubbish-heap this morning, but 
before night the boy in the house will lie very still. Yliat 
is the use of running avrayl I am sure to catch you. 
Little fool, look at me’ 

Darzee’s wife knew better than to do ihaf, for a hird who 
looks at a snake’s eyes gets so frightened that she cannot 
move. Darzee's wife fluttered on, piping soiTOwfully, and 
never leaving the ground, and Nagaina qiuckened her pace. 

Eikki-tikki heaid them going up the path from the 
stables, and be raced for the end of the melon-patch near 
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the tfill. There, m the wami htter about the melons, i ery 
cunnui^lj hidden, he found twenty fi^e eggs, about the ente 
of a bantams eggs hut with whitish stm instead of shell 
‘ I was not a dav too soon,* he said, for he eould seo the 
bahy cohras curled up inside the shin, and he knew that 
the Tmmite they were hatched they tould each hiU a rsiau 
or a mongooii lie hit off the top of the eggs as fast as 
he tould taking care to cni«h the young cobras, and turned 
Orer the litter from time to iuaa to see whether ho had 
missed any \t last there were only three eggs left, and 
Rikkitiklu began to chnrkle to him>ic]fj when he heard 
Durzec’g wift screaming 

‘ftikki tikki, 1 led Vagaina toward the house and she 
has gone into the \erandah, and—oh, come qmckly—-she 
means killing ' ’ 

Ptikkitikki smashed two eggs, and tumbled backward 
down the melon bed with the thirl egg in his mouth, and 
scuttled to the verandah as ban! as he could put foot to 
the ground Ted ly and bia mother and father were there 
at earlj hreskdst, but Pikkilikki saw that they were not 
eating anything They eat stone still, and their faces were 
white higaina was coded up on the matting by Teddy's 
chair, within easy sinking distance of Teddy’s bore leg and 
she was swapng to and fro singing a song of triumph 

*Son of the big man that killed ^lag’ she hissed, ‘stay 
still. 1 am not ready yet. \l ait a bttle Keep very still 
all you three. If you move I strike, and if you do not 
more 1 stnkc Oh, foolish people, who killed my Nagt’ 

Teddy's eyes were fixed on hts father and al! his father 
could do was to whnper, *Sit stdl, Teddy \ 011 inu'^tn’t 
move TcddpkeepstdL’ 

Tlicn Kilfatikfci Came up and cned ‘Turn round 
Nagaini, turn and fight t* 

MI in good time,’said she without xnoiing her eves. 
' I will settle ray account w ith ii<ni present]; Look at your 
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friends, Eildd-tikki.' They are still and -white; they are 
afraid. They dare not move, and if you come a step nearer 
I strike.’ 

‘Look at your eggs/ said Eildd-tikki, ‘in the melon-bed 
near the -wnll. Go and look, Eagaina.’ 

The big snake turned half round, and sa-w the egg on the 
verandah. ‘ Ali-h ! Give it to me,’ she said. 

Eikki-tikki put his paws one on each side of the egg, and 
his eyes were blood-red. ‘What price for a snake’s egg? 
For a young cobra ? For a young king-cobra ? For the 
last—the very last of the brood ? The ants are eating all 
the others down by the melon-bed.’ 

Nagaina spun clear round, forgetting ever 3 d.hing for the 
sake of the one egg; and Eikki-tikki saw Tedd 3 '’s father 
shoot out a big hand, catch Teddy ly the shoulder, and 
drag him across the little table m'th the tea-cups, safe and 
out of reach of Nagaina. 

‘Tricked! Tricked! Tricked! EiH'-kWc/;chuckled 
Kikki-tilcki. ‘The boy is safe, and it was I—I—I that 
caught Kag by the hood last night in the bath-room.’ 
Then he began to jump up and down, all four feet together, 
his head close to the floor. ‘ He threw me to and fro, hut 
he could not shake me off.^ He was dead before the big 
man blew him in two. I did it. Bikki-tilcJd-tch-tcl:! Come 
then, Eagaina. Come and fight -nntli me. Yon shall not 
be a -widow long.’ 

Eagaina saw that she had lost her chance of killing 
Teddy, and the egg lay between Eikki-tikln's pa-ws. ‘ Give 
me the egg, Eiklci-tikki. Give me the last of my eggs, and 
I will go away and never come back,’ she said, lowering her 
hood. 

‘ Yes, jfou will go away, and you will never come back; 
for you will go to the rubbish-heap with Eag. Fight, 
widow ! The big man has gone for his gun ! Fight! ’ 

Eikki-tikki was bounding all round Eagaina, keeping just 
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out of reach of her stroke, his little eyes like hot coals 
Na^ama gathered herself together, and dang out at him. 
Kikkitiklci jumped up and backward Again and again 
and again she struck, and each time her head came with a 
whack on the matting of the verandah, and she gathered 
herself together like a watch-spring Then Eikti tiklj 
danced m a circle to get behind her, and Jiagaina spun 
round to keep her head to hia head, so that the rustle of 
her lad on the matting sounded like dry leaves blown 
along by the wind- 

lie had forgotten the egg It still lay on the verandah, 
and Nagaana came nearer and nearer to it, till at last, while 
Hikkitikki was drawing breath, she caught )t in her mouth, 
turned to the verandah steps and flew like an arrow down 
the path, with Hikki tikla behind her When the cobra 
runs for her lifci she goes like a whip-lash flicked across a 
horses neck. 

Rikkitikki knew that he must catch her, or all the 
trouble would begin again, 6he headed straight for the 
long grass by the thorn bush, and as ho was nmning Jlikki 
tikki heard IVarzee still singing hie foolish little eong of 
tnumph But Dirzee’s wife was wiser She flew off her 
cest as Naguna came along flapped her wings about 
Kagama's head If Darzee had helped they might have 
turned her, but Nagaina only lowered her hood and went 
or StiU, the instant’s delay brought Ttikki tikhi up to her, 
and as she plunged into the rat-bole where she and Nag 
nsed to live, his little white teeth were clenched on her 
tail, and ho went down with her—and very few mongooses, 
however wise and old they may be, care to follow a cobra 
into its hole It was dark m the hole, and Hikkitikki 
never knew when it might open out and giv e Nagama room to 
turn and strike at him. He held on savagely, and struck 
out his feet to act as brakes on the dark slope of the hot, 
moist earth 
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Then the grass by the mouth of the hole stopped waving, 
and Darzee said: ‘It is all over vdth Eildd-tikld! We 
miist sing his death-song. Valiant Eikld-tikld is dead! 
For Nagaina will surely kill him underground.’ 

So he sang a very mournful song that he made up on 
the spur of the minute, and just as he got to the most 
touching part the grass quivered again, and Eildd-tikld, 
covered with dirt, dragged himself out of the hole leg by 
leg, licking his whiskers. Darzee stopped with a little 
shoirt. Eikld-tikki shook some of the dust out of his fur 
and sneezed. ‘It is all over,’ he Said. ‘The widow will 
never come out again.’ And the red ants that live between 
the grass stems heard him, and began to troop down one 
after another to see if he had spoken the truth. 

Eikld-tikki curled himself up in the grass and slept 
where he was—slept and slept till it was late in the after¬ 
noon, for he had done a hard day’s work. 

‘Now,’ he said, when he awoke, ‘I will go baek to the 
‘ house. TeU the Coppersmith, Darzee, and he will tell the 
garden that Nagaina is dead.’ 

The Coppersmith is a bird who makes a noise exactly 
like the beating of a little hammer on a copper pot; and 
the reason he is always making it is because he is the torvn- 
crier to every Indian garden, and tells all the news to 
everybody who cares to listen. As Eikki-tikki went up 
the path, he heard his ‘ attention ’ notes like a tiny dinner- 
gong ; and then the steady ‘ Ding-dong-iock/ Nag is dead— 
dong.' Nagaina is dead ! J7uiy-do?ip-foct‘’ That set all the 
birds in the garden singing, and the frogs croaking; for 
Nag and Nagaina used to eat frogs as well as little birds. 

V’Tien Eikki got to the house, Teddy and Teddy’s 
mother (she looked very white still, for she had been faint¬ 
ing) and Teddy’s father came out and almost cried over him; 
and that night he ate all that was given him till he could 
eat no more, and went to bed on Teddy’s shoulder, where 
K.R. E 
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Tfiddr's nKJiier saip him wh^n <tho came to look lato it 
night 

* Ho saved out lives and Teddj s life,' skc said to her 
husband * Just think he saved all our lives ’ 

Ilitki ukki woke up with a jump, fot all the mongoo*^ 
are light sleeptrs 

'Ob its you,’ said he ‘'What are vou l*othtnng foTl 
All the cobras are dead, and if the\ wereii i, 1 m here.' 

Ejkk] litki had a nght to be proud of himself, bn* he 
did not grow too j roiid and he kept that gardeii is a mou 
goose 'houM keep it, with tooth and jump and spring and 
bite, till never a cobra dared show its head umde the walls. 
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D* 4 EZEE’S CHAUKT. 

(Sung in honour of PaKKUTIKKI-TAVI.) 

Singer and tailor am I— 

Donbled the jo.vs that I Icnoir— 

Proud of ni}* lilt through the skj*, 

Prond of the house that I sew— 

Over and under, so weave I m3' music—so weave I the 
house that I sew. 

Sing to j'our fledglings again. 

Jlother, oh life up j-our head ! 

Evil that plagued us is slain. 

Death in the garden lies dead 
Terror that hid in the roses is impotent—flung on the 
dung hill and dead ! 

Who hath delivered us, who ? 

Tell me his nest and his name. 

Pikhi, the valiant, the tnie, 

Tikld, with ej'eballs of flame, 

Pik-tildd-tikki, the ivori'-fanged, the hunter with eyeballs 
of flame. 

Give him the Thanks of the Birds, 

Bo'ning udth tail-fca'thers spread! 

Praise him unth nightingale words— 

Xaj' I ndll praise him instead. 

Hear! I uill sing you the praise of the hottle-tailed Pdkki, 
with e\'ehalls of red! 

{Here liikJn-iildi inUrrvj'ied. ond the nrf of the sonef is losl.) 
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i doftc t*e Ivwftt tlimg 
HiLn (Jl the worthies did ^ 

And j-et n braver thence doth spnng 
■rt hii-b IS to keep that 1 id 

Tur U'DErTtTtfVr 


•I> >t officially dechrctl yeti' 

‘ rhej \e gone fir as W a/ltmt crttetae local ecarcitv, 
and tteyVe started relief tvorlts tn one or tno distncta, the 
jiapcr sars ’ 

‘That means it mil lie declared as soon as they can make 
sure of the men and the rolling-etock. Shouldn’t wonder 
if It were as bad as the Eig Famine' 

‘Cant be,' said Scott, taming a little in tbe long cane 
chair ‘“Wove had fifteen anna crops in the north, and 
Bombay and Bengal report more than they know what to 
do with Tbej 11 be able to check it before it gets out of 
hand It will only be locak’ 

Martyn picked up the T\mm from the table, read 
through the telegrams once more and put up his feet on 
the chair reatg It was a hot, dark, hreatbleas eaemng, 
heavy with the smell of the nevily watered Mall The 
flowers in the Club gardens were dead and black on their 
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stalks, the little lotus-pond u-as a circle of calced mud, and 
the tamarisk-trees were white with the dust of days. Most of 
the men were at the handstand in the public gardens—from 
the Club verandah you could hear the native Police band 
hammering stale waltzes—or on the polo-ground or in the 
high-walled hves-court, hotter than a Dutch oven. Half a 
dozen grooms, squatted at the heads of their ponies, waited 
their masters' retuni. From time to time a man would 
ride at a foot-pace into the Club compound, and listlessly 
loaf over to the whitewashed barracks beside the main 
building. These were supposed to be chambers. Men 
lived in them, meeting the same faces night after night at 
dinner, and drawing out their ofSce-work till the latest 
possible hour, that they might escape that dolefnl company. 

‘MTiat are you going to do ?’ said Martyn, with a yawn. 

‘ Let's have a swim before dinner.' 

‘ Water's hot,’ said Scott. ‘ I was at the hath to-day.’ 

* Play you game o’ billiards—fifty up.’ 

‘ It’s a hundred and five in the hall now. Sit still and 
don't be so abominvibly energetic.’ 

A grunting camel s-wung up to the porch, his badged and 
belted rider fumbling a leather pouch. 

‘ Kiibher-l-argaz — f:i — ycMram' the man whined, handing 
down the newspaper extra—a slip printed on one side only, 
and damp from the press. It was pinned on the green 
baize-board, between notices of ponies for sale and fox- 
terriers missing. 

Martyn rose lazily, read it, and whistled. ‘It’s declared! ’ 
he cried. * One, two, three—eight districts go under the 
operation of the Famine Code cl: diim. They’ve put Jimmy 
Hawkins in charge.' 

•' Good business ! ’ said Scott, with the first sign of interest 
he had sho'«Ti. ‘ When in doubt hii-e a Punjabi. I worked 
under Jimmy when I fii'sfc came out and he belonged to 
the Punjab. He has more I’indoh’d than most men.’ 
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‘Jimmy’s a Jubilee Kmght now,’ ftiiJ Mariy ru ‘Tie was 
i good chap, even thougli he is a thrice born cinlian and 
ncnt to the Beiiighted Presidency Alhat unholy names 
these Madras districts rejoice in — all or njt^s or 

piUdji oTjxfJhums.* 

A dog-carS d^^}^e up, and a run entered, ipoppmg hts 
head. He was editor of the one dail\ paper at the capital 
of a province of twentyfiie niilhon nitiic^, and a few 
hundre<l white tnen, and as his staff was limited to hini'iclf 
and one asswtant, his office hours ran v anously from ten to 
twenh a diy 

‘Hi, rUmea, you to aiip|Kvsei\ to Vnow c v or j thing,’ said 
Martyn, stopping him, ‘Hotv'a this Madras “scarcity " 
going to turn ontl’ 

'jSo one knowa as yet There s a message as long as 
\ our anu coming in on the telephone I' e left my cuh to 
fill it out Aladras his owned she cidt manage it alone, 
and Tiramy seems t<> have a free hand in getting all the men 
he needs Arbuthnot s wam«I to hold bmiself in re-idiness' 

' “ Badger " Arhuthnot 1 ’ 

‘The Peshawiir chap Yes, and the P* wires that Elba 
and Cliy have been moved from the TforthMest already, 
and they ve taken half a dozen Eonihaj men, too It s 
piiJla fasuro hy {fre looks of U ’ 

‘They re nearer the scene of action than we are, but if 
it comes to indenting on the Punjab this early, there’s moro 
in this than meets the eye,’ said Martyn 

‘Here today and gone lo-momnv Didnt tome to stay 
for ever,' said Scott, dropping one of Manjats noieli, and 
rising to his feet ‘ JIartyn, your sisters waiting for yoct.’ 

A rough gray hORcwas backing and shifting at the edge 
of the icrandah, where the light of a kero6Ciic.-lamp fell 
on a hrowa calico liabit and a white face under a graj felt 
hat. 

* Eight, 0,' fiasd ilartyn, ‘ 1 m ready Better come and 
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dine Avitli us if you’ve notliing to do, Scott. William, is 
there any dinner in the house?’ 

‘ I’ll go home first and see,’ was the rider’s ansver. ‘You 
can drive him over—at eight, rememher.’ 

Scott moved leisurely to his room, and changed into the 
evening-dress of the season and the country: spotless white 
linen fi-om head to foot, with a broad silk cinnmcrhtnd. 
Dinner at the hlartyns’ was a decided improvement on the 
goat-mutton, tn-iney-toiigh fowl, and tinned entrees of the 
Club. But it was a great pity Martyn could not afford to 
send liis sister to the Hills for the hot weather. As an 
Acting District Superintendent of Police, Martyn drew the 
magnificent pay of six hundred depreciated silver rupees a 
month, and his little four-roomed bungalow said jnst as 
much. There were the usual blne-and-white stn'ped jail- 
made rugs on the uneven floor; the usual glass-studded 
Amvitsarphulkaris draped to nails driven into the flaking 
whitewash of the walls; the usual half-dozen chairs that did 
not match, picked up at sales of dead men’s effects; and the 
usual streaks of black grease Avhere the leather punka-thong 
ran throxigh the wall. It Avas as though eA-erything had 
been unpacked the night before to be repacked next morn¬ 
ing. Not a door in the house Avas true on its hinges. The 
little AAundoAvs, fifteen feet up, Avere darkened Avith Avasp- 
nests, and lizards hunted flies betA\-een the beams of the 
Avood-ceiled roof Bvit all this was part of Scott’s life. 
Thus did people Ih’e Avho had such an income; and in a 
land where each man’s pay, age, and position are printed in 
a book, that all maj^ read, it is hardly worth Avhile to play 
at pretences in Avord or deed. Scott counted eiglit years’ 
service in the Irrigation Department, and drcAv eight 
hundred rupees a month, on the understanding that if he 
served the State faithfully for another tAventy-two years he 
could retire on a pension of some four himdred rupees a 
month. His working life, Avhieh had been spent chiefly 
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nin3ercan\a3 orm temporary s^iclUrs wtcTc a maiv touM 
sleep, eat, and wTite letters, \va^ bound upsnth tbe opening 
and guarding of imgition camH the handling of two or 
three thoa'^and woihmcn of aU <iaEt^.s and creeds, and the 
payment of sums of coined fiiRer He had fintihe*! 
\\aX Fpntig Tint 'tVrt.hm.V the ef * W gceat 

^losiihi Canal, and—much ngimbt his mil for ho hated 
oflee work—had been sent m to sene during the hot 
weather on the accounts and enpj ty side of the Department, 
wi h sole cl arge of the sweltering snh-ofhec at the capital of 
the Pn)\ainc Martyn knew this, ^hiUiam, his sister, 
knew It, and eieribodi knew iL 
Scott knew, too, as well as the test of the world, that 
Miss Martyn had come out to India four years before, to 
keep hou e for her brother, who, as evtrj one, again, knew, 
had borrowed the money to pay for her passage, and that 
the ought, as al^ the world said, to ha\ e married long ago 
Initead of this, *he had refused some half a dozen sab.d 
terns, a enihan twenty years her semor, one major and a 
man ui the Indian Medical DepaHment This, too, was 
common propertv She had ‘stayed domi three hot 
weathers,* as the sanng is, becausso her brother was in debt 
and could not afford the espenso of her keep at eien a 
aheap hdWtaViW. Therefore; Wr fate (ras 'nknta as Wne, 
and in the centre of her forehead ivas a hig silvery scar 
about the size of a shilhng—the mark of a Delhi sore, which 
ii the same as a ‘ Bagdad date' This comes from dnnkmg 
Ivad water, and slowly cats into the flesh till it is npe 
enough to bo burii«.l out with acids 
hione the losa dh im had enjoyed herself hngely m her 
four years Twice she had been nearly drowned while 
fording a naer on horsel ack once she hod been run away 
With On a camel, had watnesred n miduigU attack of 
tbeac* on hef brothers camp, hail seen justice admim 
stered with tong sticks, in the open under trees, could 
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speak Urdu and even rough Punjabi vith a fluencr tliafc 
was envied by her scniore; had altogether fallen out of the 
habit of writing to her annts in England, or cutting the 
pages of the English magazines : had been through a veiT 
bad cholera year, seeing sights unfit to be told; and had 
Avound up her experiences b}' six Aveeks of typhoid fcA-er, 
during which her head had been shaved; and hoped to keep 
her twenty-third birthday that September. It is con- 
ceiA'able that her aunts Avould not haA*c approved of a girl 
who never set foot on tlic ground if a horse Avere Aritliin 
hail; who rode to dances Arith a shawl thrOAA'n over her 
sldrt; who Avore her hair cropped and curling all o\'er her 
head; aa-Iio answered indifferently to the name of 'William 
or Bill; Avhose speech Avas heaA'y m'th the floAvers of the 
vernacular; who could act in amateur theatricals, plaj- ou 
the banjo, rule eight servants and tAA'o hordes, thcii-accounts 
and their diseases, and look men slowl}" and deliberate!}’ 
between the eyes—^j-ca, after they had proposed to her and 
been rejected. 

‘ I like men Avho do things,’ she had confided to a man in 
the Educational Department, who Avas teaching the sons of 
cloth merchants and dyers the beauty of Wordsworth’s ‘Ex- 
cimsion’ in annotated cram-books; and when he greAv poetical, 
William explained that she ‘ didn't imderstand poetry verr' 
much ; it made her head ache,’ and another broken heai-t 
took refuge at the Club. But it Avas all WiUiam’s fault. 
She delighted in hearing men talk of them oavii work, and 
that is the most fatal way of bringing a man to your feet. 

Scott had knoAvn her more or less for some three years,. 
meeting her. as a rule, under cauA'as Avhen his camp and her 
brother's joined for a day on the edge of the Indiair Desert. 
He had danced with her several times at the big Christmas 
gatherings. Avhon as many as fiA-e hundred white people 
came into the station ; and he had ahA-aj’s a great respect 
for her housekeeping and her dirinere. 
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fehB looked mote liU J. koj than e\cr wkeii, after their 
meal, she sat one foot tiitkenl iiiitler her on the leathtr 
t imp-sofo, rolling cig'ircttc^ for her 1 rotlier her In’ll fore 
head puckered beneath the dark curls as slio tinddled the 
papers She stuck out her rounded chin when the tobacco 
stayed iit plate and, with a gesture as true as a school bo) a 
thrutnng a stone, tossed the finished article across the room 
to Martyii tvho caught it i^Uh one hand, and continued his 
talk mth Scott It m as all ‘shoji, —tanals and the policing 
of canals, the sins of ailbgers who stole more sratcr than 
they had paid for, and the grosser sm of natiie constables 
nho connived at the thells of the transplanting bodih of 
tillages to newl) imgated ground, end of the coming fight 
inth the desert in the south when the Provincial funds 
should warrant the opening of the longsuneved Lnrn 
Protective Canal System And bcottepokc openl) of lus 
great desire to be put on one particular section of the work 
Kthwe he knew the land and the people, aiad hUil) n sighed 
for a billet m the Himalayan foot hills, and spoke hi> nniid 
of his supenors, and H ilbam rolled cigarettes and said 
nothing hut smvled gravely on hw brother hccaUMi he was 
happy 

At ten Scott s horse came to the door, and the cv ening 
vm ended 

The lights of the two low bungalows in which the daily 
paper was pnoted showed bnght across the road It w-as 
too early to try to find sleep and Scott, drifted ov tr to the 
editor Itaines, stnpjied to the waist like a fciilor at a gun, 
lay in a long chair, ii ajtmg for night telegrams He had a 
theory that if a man did not stay by his wort all day anfl 
most of the night ho laid himself open to fev ec ^ so he ate 
and slept among his files 

^Caii you do It I he said drowsily ‘I didn t tnean to 
bring you oi er 

* About whiti I \e been dinmg at the Martyns* ’ 
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‘The famine, of course, hlartyms -n-arned for it, too. 
Tliej'-'re taldng men n-here they can find ’em. I sent a 
note to 3 ’ou at the Club just now, asking if you could do 
us a letter once a week from the south—between two and 
three columns, say. Nothing sensational, of coui'se, but 
just plain facts about who is doing what, and so forth. 
Oiu’ regular rates—ten rupees a column.’ 

‘ Sony, but it’s out of my line,’ Scott answered, staring 
absently at the map of India on the wall. ‘ It’s rough on 
Jlartyn—very. AVonder what he’ll do mth his sistc)'. 
AVonder n hat the deuce they’ll do \vith me I I’ve no 
famine expeiience. This is the fitst I’ve heard of it. Am 
I ordered 1 ’ 

‘ Oh. yes. Here’s the wire. Thej’’ll put you on relief- 
works,’ Raines went on, ‘ noth a horde of IMadrassis dying 
like flies ; one native apothecar}’’ and half a pint of cholera- 
mixture among the ten thousand of you. It comes of your 
being idle for the moment. Even' man who isn’t doing two 
men’s work seems to have been called upon. Hawkins evi- 
dentiv believes in Punjabis. It’s going to be quite as bad 
as anything they have bad in the last ten years.’ 

‘ It’s all in the day’s work, worse luck. I suppose I shall 
get my orders officialh' some time to morrow. I’m glad 
I hajjpened to drop in. Better go and pack my Icit now. 
AA’ho relieves me here—do j'ou know ? ’ 

Raines timned over a sheaf of telegrams. ‘hlcEuan,’ said 
he, ‘ from IMurree.’ 

Scott chuckled. ‘ He thought he was going to be cool all 
summer. He’ll be veiy sick about this. AA’ell, no good 
talldng. Night’ 

Two hours later, Scott, with a clear conscience, laid him¬ 
self down to rest on a string cot in a bare room. Two worn 
bullock-trunks, a leather water-bottle, a tin icc-box, and his 
pet saddle sewed np in sacking were piled at the door, and 
the Club secretaiy’s receipt for last month’s bill was under 
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his ptlla« Hii orders came next and with them 

an unofficial tclejiam from Tames Havckin*, 'O-hodtd not 
forget good men, bidding bim report bimwlf sntb all epoed 
It sotao unprontraiiceable place fifteen hutidre'l trilcs t<» tbe 
south, for the famine nas sore in the land, and white tin'ti 
flerc noedttl 

A pink and fattish youth arrived in the nxl hot noondai. 
ivhjmperiTig a little at fate and fHWi.ts,'which ncier aJlocied 
anj one three months’ paicc Jle was Scott s eticccssor-' 
another cog m the machinery, move! forward Ijchtrd hia 
fJIow, whtise services, as the official announcement ran* 
'were placttl at the disposal of the Madras Govemmc'it 
for famine duty until further orders,* Scott bandal over 
the funds itv his charge showed him the cook«t comer tti 
the office, warned him against excess of real, and, as twilight 
fell departed from the Gluh m a hired carruge, with hti 
faithful hod} senant, haizUlhh anda mound ofdi'vjrtlorccl 
baggage atop, to c itch the Southern Mad at the loopho!e<l 
and hastioned mdnaj station The heat from the IhicTt 
brick walls struck him across the face as if it had been 
a hot towel, and he m.flect€*l that there were at least fi>o 
mghts and four d«a of travel beforo him Faii UlUh, 
used to the chances of atnice, plunged into the crowd cm 
the stone plutfonu, while Scott, a Mack cheroot between 
his teeth, -aaited till Kis compartineni should he set awaj 
A dozen native policemen, nth their nfles and bundk*, 
shouldered into the press of Punjahi fanners, ^iVh craffs- 
men, and greasy locked Afrwdeo pedlars, eseortitig inth 
all pomp Martjnawmfonn case, wster bottles, icehov, and 
heddingroll Thei eawFaizUlhh a lifted hml, and steerM 
for It 

'My Sahih and your Sahih,‘ said laiz Eliah to Martvn« 
man, ‘wiU travel together Thou and I 0 brother, will 
thus Kourt the servants’ places close by, ind hecaiiso of yur 
masters nuthontr none will tUrc to dwtuih us.' 
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^Vhen Faiz Ullali reported all tilings ready, Scott settled 
down coatless and bootless on tlic broad leatlier-covcrcd 
bnnk. The beat under the iron arched roof of the station 
might have been anything over a hundred degrees. At the 
last moment Martyn entered, hot and dripping. 

‘Don’t swear,’ said Scott, lazily; ‘it’s too late to change 
yoim carriage; and we'll divide the ice.’ 

‘What are you doing here?’ said the policeman. 

‘Lent to the hladras Government, same as you. By 
Jove, it’s a bender of a night! Are you taking an}’ of 
your men dow’n?’ 

‘A dozen. Suppose I’ll have to superintend relief dis¬ 
tributions. Didn’t know you were under ordei’S too.’ 

‘ I didn’t till after I left you.last night. Baines had the 
neivs first, hly ordei-s came this morning. McEuan re¬ 
lieved me at four, and I got off at once Shouldn’t ivonder 
if it M'ouldn’t bo a good thing—this famine—if wo come 
through it alive,’ 

‘Jimmy ought to put you and me to work together,’ 
said Martyn : and then, after a pause; ‘ My sister's here.’ 

‘ Good business,’ said Scott, heartili’. ‘ Going to get of] 
at Umballa, I suppose, and go up to Simla, Who’ll she 
stay noth there ? ’ 

‘ No-o : that’s just the trouble of it She’s going domi 
with me.' 

Scott sat bolt upright under the oil lamp ns the train 
jolted past Tarn-Taran station. ‘ What! You don’t mean 
you couldn’t afford—’ 

‘ Oh, I'd have scraped up the money .somehow.’ 

‘You might have come to me, to begin with,’ said Scott, 
stiffly ; ‘we aren’t altogether strangers.’ 

‘Well, yon needn’t be stuffy about it. I might, hnt— 
you don’t know my sister. I've been explaining and ex¬ 
horting and entreatin" and commandimr and all the rest of 
it all da}'—lost my temper since seven this morning, .and 
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harent got Jt back yet—but she wouMnt hear ot any 
compromjse A woman's entitled to travel wath her hus- 
bemd if she wants to, and "ft lUiam says shes on the aaine 
footing Tou see, we'ie been together all oiir Ines, mof® 
or less^ ^tnee my people died It isn't as if sh® were an 
ordinary sister’ 

‘Ml the Bisters lie eTer heard of would ha^® stayed 
a here they were well oS" 

‘hbe’a as clever as a man, confound her,' Marty ti went 
on. ‘She broke up the hungalow oiei my head nhile I 
was talking at her Settled the whole [outfit] in 

three hours—sen ants, horse«, and all I didnt get my 
orders til! nme 

'Jimniv Hawkma wont be pleased,* said Scott *A 
fimino s no place for a w Oman' 

•Mrs Jun—I mean Lady Jim’a in camp with him At 
any rate, she says she will look after my sister 1\ lUiaiti 
Wired down to her on her own responsibility, asking if she 
could come, and knocked the ground from under me hr 
showing me her answer’ 

Scott laughed aloud ‘If she can do that she e»n take 
care of her'clf, and Mrs. Jiia won t let her mn into any 
uu-ichief There arent many women sisters or wires, who 
would walk into a fatoiiia with, their eyes open It isn’t aa 
if she didn’t know what these things mean. She was 
through the Jaloo cholera last j ear ’ 

The train stopped at Amntsar, and Scott went back to 
thr ladies' compartment, immediatcl} behind their carnage 
IViIliam, a cloth nJmgwap on her curls, nodded affably 
•Como m and have some tea ' she said 'Ee="t thing in 
the world for heat-apoplexy’ 

‘I)o I liJok as if I were going to haie heatapoplew V 
^evET can tell ’ said Vi ilham, wisely 'Its alwaj 3 hest 
to be rcafly ’ 

bhc hail arratigerl her belongings with the knowledge of 
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an old campaigner. A fclfc-covered ivater-bottle hung in 
the draught of one of the shuttered m’ndows; a tea-set of 
Russian china, packed in a wadded basket, stood ready on 
the seat; and a travelling spirit-lamp was clamped against 
the woodwork above it. 

William served them generously, in large cups, hob tea, 
which saves the veins of the neck from swelling inoppor¬ 
tunely on a hot night. It was characteristic of the girl 
that, her plan of action once settled, she asked for no 
comments on it. Life with men who had a great deal of 
Avork to do, and veiy little time to do it in, had taught hei' 
the AAasdom of effacing as Avell as of fending for herself. She 
did not by Avord or deed suggest that she Avould he useful, 
comforting, or beautiful in their travels, bub continued about 
her business serenely: put the cups back Arithout clatter 
AA’hen tea Avas ended, and made cigarettes for her guests. 

'This time last night,’ said Scott, ‘aa'c didn’t expect—or 
—this kind of thing, did Ave 1 ’ 

‘I’ve learned to expect anything,’ said William. ‘You 
knoAA', in our service, avc live at the end of the telegraph; 
but, of course, this ought to be a good thing for us all, 
departmentally—if we live.’ 

‘ It knocks us out of the running in our oaati Province,’ 
Scott replied. AAuth ecpial graA'ity. ‘I hoped to l)e put ou 
the Luni ProtectiAm Works this cold Aveather; hut there’s 
no saying hoAV long the famine may keep us.’ 

‘Hardly be.yond October, I should think,’ said Tilartyn. 

‘ It Avill be ended, one AA'ay or the other, then.’ 

‘ And Ave’A'e nearty a AA-eek of this,’ s,aid William. ‘ Slia’n’t 
we be diistA' Avhen it’s OA’er 1’ 

For a nigbt and a day they kneAv their surroundings,- 
and for a night and a da}', skirting the edge of the great 
Indian Desert on a narroAA'-gaugc line, thej’^ remembered 
hoAv in the days of their apprenticeship they had come by 
that road from Bombay. Tlien the languages in AA-hicli the 
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luvmes of the stations srtn; svntten changed, and the\ 
Jjunched south into a foreign land, where the lery eniells 
were new Many long and heaxily laden gram trains were 
in front of them, and the} could feel the hand of Jimnn 
HawVins from far off They w aited in extempon^etl sidings 
hloched bj proccs-vions of empt} tnicU returning to the 
north, and were coupled on to slow, crawling trains, and 
dropped at m’dmgbt, Ileasen knew where, hut it waa 
funouslj hot, and they walked to and fro among sacks, 
and doga howled 

Then they came to an Indu more strange to them than 
to the untravelled Engliahman—the flat, red India of palm 
tree palmyra-palm, and nee, the India of the picture books, 
of Liffte Hfnn/ and ilw iJearer—all dead and drj in the 
babng heat They had left the incessant passenger traffic 
of the north and west far and far hehmd them. Here the 
people crawled to the Side of the tram, holding their little 
ones la their arms, and a loadw.1 truck would be left 
behind, men and women clusteniig round and aboie it like 
ants by spilled honey Once in the twilight they saw on a 
duaty plain a regiment of little brown inen, each bearing a 
bodj over his shoulder, and when the tram stopped to leare 
yet another truck, they percened that the burdens were not 
corpses, blit only foodless folk picked up beside their dead 
men by a corps of Irregnlat troops Now they met more 
white men, here one and there two whose tents stood close 
to the bne, and who came armed inth written authontiea 
and angry words to cut off a trutb Thev were too busy to 
do more than nod at Scott and Martyn, and stare furiously 
at M illiam, who could do nothing e-^cept make tea, and 
w tttch how her men staved off the rush of wailing, wdkin*' 
skeletons, putting them down three at a Ume m heaps, w ith 
their own hands uncoupbng the marked tnieks, or taking 
receipts from the hollowefl-eyed, wean white men, who 
Bpokc another argot than theirs. 
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They ran out of ice, out of soda-water, and out of tea; 
for they were six days and seven nights on the road, and it 
seemed to them like seven times seven years. 

At last, in a dry, hot dawn, in a land of death, lit by 
long red fires of railway sleepers, where they were burning 
the dead, they came to their destination, and were met by 
Jim Hawkins, the Head of the Famine, unshaven, unwashed, 
but cheery, and entirely in command of affairs. 

Martyn, he decreed, then and there, was to live on trains 
till further orders; was to go back with emptj’^ trucks, 
filling them with starving people as he found them, and 
dropping them at a famine-camp on the edge of the Eight 
Districts. He would pick up supplies and return, and his 
constables would guard the loaded grain-cars, also picking 
up people, and would drop them at a camp a hundred miles 
south. Scott—Hawldns was very glad to see Scott again 
—would, that same hour, take charge of a convoy of bullock- 
carts, and would go south, feeding as be went, to yet another 
famine camp, far from the rail, where he would leave his 
staning—there would be no lack of starving on the route 
—and wait for orders by telegraph. Generally, Scott was 
in all small things to do what he thought best. 

William bit her under lip. There was no one in the wide 
world like her one brother, but Martyn’s orders gave him 
no discretion. She came out, masked with dust from head 
to foot, a horse shoe wrinkle on her forehead, put here hy 
much thinking during the past week, but as self-possessed 
as ever. Mrs. Jim—who should have been Lady Jim, but 
that no one remembered to call her aright—took possession 
of her with a little gasp. 

‘ Oh, I’m so glad you’re here,’ she almost sobbed. ‘ You 
oughtn’t to, of course, but there—there isn’t another 
woman in the place, and we must help each other, you 
know; and we’ve all the wretched people and the little 

babies the}’^ are selling.' 

K.K, 


C 
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‘Ite seen, some^^ said WilliaiiL 

< Im t It ghastly I I Te bought tvrenty, they're in otir 
camp, bat ivon t you bave something to eat 1 e ve 
mora than ten people can do here, and Itc got a horse for 
j OIL Oh Fm 80 glad you ve come' Ti on re a Punjabi too, 
yon Vnnir * 

• Steady, lazae, said Hawkins, over hi3 shoulder * ell 
look after you Miss Alartyn. Sorry I cant ask you to 
breakfast, Martyn. Youll hai e to cat as you go Leas e 
two of jovrr men to belp Scott, These poor devila eaivt 
stand up to load carts, Sunders ’ (this to the engine dm er, 
half asleep in the cab), ‘back down and get those empties 
away \ ou re ‘ line clear ’ to Anundrapillai , thevll gii e 
you orders north of that, Scott, load up your carts from 
that B, P P track, and bo off as soon as you can The 
Eumian. m the pink shirt is your interpreter and guide, 
kouU find an apothecary of aorta tied to the yoke of the 
second wagon He a been trying to bolt, you’ll bare to 
look after hinL Lizzie, dn>e Alias Alartyn to camp and 
tell them to send the red horse down here for me ’ 

Scott, With Fau Hhah and two policemen, was already 
busy on the carts, backing them up to the truck and 
uaholting the sideboards quietly, while the others pitched 
in the ba^ of millet and wheat. Hawkins watchetl him for 
as long as it took to fill one cart. 

That a a good man, he saicL ‘ If all goes well I shall 
work him—hard.’ This was Jim Hawkins s notion of the 
highest compliment one human being ttmld pay another 

An hour later Scott was under way, the apothecary 
threatening him with the penalties of the law for that he, a 
member of the Subordinate Slcdical Department, had been 
coerced and bound against bis will and all laws governing 
the lihcrtv of the subject the pick shirted Tunisian beg 
ging leaie to see bs mother, who happened to be dyii^ 
some three miles away 'Only veiree, verree short leave 
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of absence, and mil presently return, sat—the two con¬ 
stables, aimed uith stai’cs, bringing up the rear; and Faiz 
Ullah, a Mobammedan’s contempt for all Hindoos and 
foreigners in every line of his face, explaining to the drivers 
that though Scott Sahib was a man to be feared oh all 
fours, he, Faiz Ullah, was Authority itself. 

The procession crealred past Hawkins’s cam])—three 
stained tents under a clump of dead trees; behind them 
the famine-shed where a crowd of hopeless ones tossed their 
arms around the cooking-kettles. 

‘ Wish to Heaven William had kept out of it,’ said Scott 
to himself, after a glance. ‘Well haA'e cholera, sure as a 
gun, when the Eains come.’ 

But William seemed to have taken kindly to the opera¬ 
tions of the Famine Code, which, when famine is declared, 
supersede the workings of the ordinary law. Scott saw her, 
the centre of a mob of weeping women, in a calico riding- 
liabit and a blue-gray felt hat -with a gold puggaree. 

‘ I want fifty rupees, please. I forgot to ask Jack before 
he went away. Can you lend it me ? It’s for condensed 
milk for the babies,’ said she. 

Scott took the money from his belt, and handed it over 
Avithout a word. ‘ For goodness sake take care of yourself,’ 
he said. 

‘ Oh, I shall he all right. We ought to get the milk in 
two days. By the way, the orders are, I was to tell you, 
that you’re to take one of Sir Jim’s horses. There’s a gray 
Cabuli here that I thought would be just your style, so I’ve 
said you’d take him. Was that right ? ’ 

‘ That’s awfully good of you. We can’t either of us talk 
much about stjde. I’m afraid.’ 

Scott Avas in a weather-stained drill shooting-ldt, Amry 
white at the seams and a little frayed at the Avrists. 
WiUiam regarded him thoughtfully, from his pith helmet to 
his greased ankle-hoots. ‘You look very nice, I think. Are 
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you sure you've e^etj'tbiag joull need—(imnine, cbloro- 
dyne and ao on!' 

'Think so,’ said Scott, patting three or four of hi3 eboot- 
ing pockets as the horse was led up, and he moimted and 
rode alongside his convoy 

‘ Good bj e,’ be crierl 

‘Goodbye, and good luck,' said Willmn. ‘I’m awfully 
obliged for the money ’ She turned on a spurred heel and 
disappeared into the tent, while the tarts pushed on past 
the famine sheds, past the roaring liuea of the thick, fat 
fires down to the baked Gehenna of the South 
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So let us melt and make no noise, 

No tear-floods nor sigh-tempests move; 

'Tn ere profanation of our joys 
To teU the laity our love. 

A VALEniCTIOK. 

It tvas punishing -work, even though he travelled by night 
and camped by day; but within the limits of his vision 
there was no man whom Scott could call master. He was 
as free as Jimmy Hawkins—freer, in fact, for the Govern¬ 
ment held the Head of the Famine tied neatly to a 
telegraph-tvire, and if Jimmy had ever regarded telegrams 
seriously, the death-rate of that famine would have been 
much higher than it was. 

At the end of a few daj's’ crawling Scott learned some¬ 
thing of the size of the India which he served; and it 
astonished him. His carts, as you know, were loaded with 
whaat, millet, and barley, good food-grains needing only a 
little grinding. But the people to whom he brought the 
life-gi^ring stuffs were rice eaters. They knew how to hull 
rice in their mortars, but they knew nothing of the heavy 
stone querns of the Korth, and less of the material that the 
white man convoyed so laboriously. They clamoured for 
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nee— unliusked paddy, miA a« they \7ero accustomed to— 
and, when they found that there was none, broke away 
weepmg from the sides of the cart \Vliat traa the uw of 
these strange hard grama that choked their throats! They 
would die And then and there were many of them kept 
thar word Others took their allowance, and bartered 
enough millet to feed a man through a week for a few 
haniMds of rotten nco sai cd by some leas unfartnnate A 
few put their shares into tho nee mortaTs, potinded it, and 
made a pasta with foul water, but they were a cry few 
Scott understood dimly that many people m tho India of 
the South ate rice, as a rule, but he had spent his service in 
a grain Province, had seldom seen nee in the blade or tho 
ear, and least of all would hare believed that, in time of 
deadly need, men would dm at arm's length of plenty, 
sooner than touch food they did not know In vaui tho 
interpreters interpreted, in vain hia two policemen showed 
by vigorous pantomime what should be done The starving 
crept away to their bark and weeds, grubs, leaves, and clay, 
and left the open sacks untouched But sometimea the 
women laid their phantoms of children at Scott's Act, 
looking back as they staggered away 

Faiz Pllah opined it was the will of God that theso 
foreigners should die, and therefore it remained only lo give 
orders to burn the dead None the less there was no reason 
why the Sahib should lack his comforts, and Faiz Ullah, a 
campaigner of CTpcrience, had picked up a few lean goats 
and had added them to the procession That they might 
give milk for the mormng meal, he was feeding them on the 
good grain that these iinbecdes rejected 'lea,' said Faiz 
\Ulah, 'jf the Sahib thought fit, a httle milk might bo 
given to some of the babies’, but, as the Sahib well knew, 
babies were cheap, (wad. Cot his ojfu part, Faiz 'UlUh held 
that there was no Goiemment order as to babies Soott 
spoke forcefully to Faiz Ollah and the two policemen, and 
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bade fehem capture goats where they could find them. This 
they most joyfully did, for it was a recreation, and many 
ownerless goats were driven in. Once fed, the poor brutes 
were ■willing enough to follow the carts, and a few days’ 
good food—^food such as human beings died for lack of—set 
them in milk again. 

‘ But I am no goatherd,’ said Faiz TJlIah. ‘ It is against 
my izzaf [my honour].’ 

‘A^Tien we cross the Bias Eiver again we will talk of 
izzai,’ Scott replied. ‘Till that day thou and the police¬ 
men shall be sweepers to the camp, if I give the order.’ 

‘Thus, then, it is done,’ grunted Eaiz Ullah, ‘if the Sahib 
■will have it so’; and he showed how a goat should be milked, 
while Scott stood over him. 

‘ Now we ■will feed them,’ said Scott; ‘ thrice a day we 
■will feed them’; and he bowed his back to the milldng, 
and took a horrible cramp. 

When you have to keep connection unbroken between 
a restless mother of kids and a baby who is at the point of 
death, you suffer in all yoim system. But the babies were 
fed. Morning, noon and evening Scott would solemnly lift 
them out one by one from their nest of gunny-bags under 
the cart-tilts. There were altrays many who cotild do no 
more than breathe, and the milk was dropped into their 
toothless mouths drop by drop, ■with due pauses when they 
choked. Each morning, too, the goats were fed; and since 
they would struggle ■without a leader, and since the natives 
were hirelings, Scott was forced to give up riding, and pace 
slowly at the head ^ his flocks, accommodating his step to 
their weaknesses. All this was sufficiently absurd, and he 
felt the absiudity keenh*; but at least he was sa^^ing life, 
and when the women saw that their children did not die, 
they made shift to eat a little of the strange foods, and 
crawled after the carts, blessing the master of the goats. 

‘Give the women something to live for,’ said Scott to 
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himselC as he sneezed in the dust of a hundred little feet, 
‘and theyl] bang on somehow But this beats ’ttilliam’a 
condensed milk tnck all to pieces I shall neyer live it 
down, though-* 

Ho reached his destination very slowlj, found that a 
nce-ship had corae m from Burmah, and that Btores of 
paddy were avaikhle^ found aKo an oaenvorhed English 
man m charge of the shed, and load'rg tho carts, set back 
to cover the ground ho had already passed He left some 
of the children and half his goats at the farmno-shed For 
this he w as not thanked hy the Englishman who had already 
more stray habies than ho knew Vfhat to do ivith Scott s 
back was suppled to stooping now, and he irent on with hia 
wavsido ministrations m addition to dtstnhuting the paddy 
More babies and more gaits w ere added unto him, but now 
soni'* of the babies wore ngs, and beads round their wnsts 
or necks ‘ T^ia?,' said the interpreter, as though Scott did 
not know,' signifies that then mothera hope lu eventual 
contingency to resume them oflcccially * 

* The sooner the better,’ said Scott, hut at the same time 
be marked with the pride of ownership, how this or that 
little Baniasaimy was putting on flesh bke a bantam As 
the paddy carta were emptied ho headed for Hawkins a 
camp by the raibvay, tuning his amial to fit in mth the 
dinner hour, for it was long since he had eaten at a cloth 
He had no desire to make any dramatic entrj, but an acei 
dent of the sunset ordered it that, when he had taken off 
his helmet to get tho evening breeze tho low light should 
fdl acTO's hia foirehead, and he could nob sec what was 
hefore him, while one waiting at the* teiit door beheld, 
with new ejea a joung man, beautiful as Tana, a god in 
a halo of golden dust walking slowly at tho head of his 
fincks, while athia knee ran small naked Cupids. But she 
laughed—illiam, in a slatc^joloured blouse, laughed con 
Bumedly till Scott, putting the best lace ho could upon the 
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matter, halted Lis armies and bade her admire the kinder¬ 
garten. It was an unseemlj* sight, but the proprieties had 
been left ages ago, -aith the tea-party at Amritsar Station, 
fifteen hundred miles to the northward. 

‘They are coming on nicely,' said Wi ll iam. ‘ We’ve only 
five-and-twenty here now. The women are beginning to 
take them away again.’ 

. ‘ Are you in charge of the babies, then 1 ’ 

‘ Yes—Mrs. Jim and I. We didn’t think of goats, though. 
We’ve been trjring condensed milk and water.’ 

‘ Any losses ? ’ 

‘More than I care to think of,’ said TWlliara, ndth a 
shudder. ‘ And you 1 ’ 

Scott said nothing. There had been many little bim'als 
along his route—many mothers who had wept when they 
did not find again the children they had tinsted to the care 
of the Government. 

Then Hawldns came out carrnng a razor, at which 
Scott, looked himgi-ily, for he had a beard that he did not 
love. And when they sat do^vn to dinner in the tent 
he told his tale in few words, as it might have been an 
official report. Mrs. Jim snuffled from time to time, and 
Jim bowed his head judicially 3 but William’s gray eyes 
were on the clean-shaven face, and it was to her that Scott 
seemed to speak. 

‘ Good for the Pauper Province! ’ said William, her chin 
in her hand, as she leaned forward among the wine-glasses. 
Her cheeks had fallen in, and the sear on her forehead was 
more prominent than ever, but the well-turned neck rose 
roundly as a column from the ruffle of the blouse which was 
the accepted evening-dress in camp.. 

‘It was a^rfully absurd at times,’ said Scott. ‘You see 
I didn’t know much about milking or babies. They’ll 
chaff my head off, if the tale goes north.’ 

‘Let 'em,’ said William, haughtily. , AYe’ve all done 
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coohe-work since ire came I know Jack taa.’ This was 
4o Hawkma a addiess, and the lag sjnded hUndly 
‘ Tout brothcr^B a higUy efficient officer, 'WiUia.m, said he, 
and l\e done hitn the honoor of treating him aft ho 
deserves Remember, I write the confidential reports' 

‘Then you must say that \Vjll!ara's worth her weight in 
gold,* said Mrs. Jim. *I dont know what we should havo 
done without her She has been eveiytbing to us.' She 
dropped her hand upon Milliams, which was rough with 
much handling of reins, and ^Tilliam patted it softly Jim 
beamed on the company Things were going well with hn 
world. Three of hts more grossly incompetent men had 
died and their places had been filled by their betters. 
Every day brought the nuns nearer They had put out 
the famuie in five of the Eight Districts, and, after all, the 
death rate had not been too hcavy—thmgs considered He 
looked Scott 01 er carefully, as an ogre looks o^er a man, 
and rejoiced in his thews and iron hard condition- 
‘Hes just the least hit in the world tucked up,* said Jim 
to himself, ‘but he can do tso mens work yet.’ Then be 
was aware that Mra Jim was telegraphing to him, and 
according to the domestic code tho message tan, * A. clear 
case, Iiook at them I' 

He looked and bstened. All that WHliam was saying 
w as ‘ What can j ou eirpect of a country where they call a 
Ihutce [a watcr<arner] a faaTit-cu/tA f * on 1 all that Scott 
answer^ was ‘ I shall be precious glad to get back to the 
Club Save me a dance at the Chnstrras. ball wont you t’ 
’ It a a far cry ftom here to the Lawrence Hall,’ said Jim 
’Better tnm in early, Scott, It a paddy-carta fo-morrow, 
you’ll begin loading at tive.’ 

‘Aren t you going to give Hr Scott one day s restl ’ 

‘T\ ish 1 could, Ltziie *Fraid I can t. As long as he can 
Btand up we must use him.’ 

'WcUjIvebad one Europe evening at least By 
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Jove, I’d nearly forgotten! What do I do about those 
babies of mine 1 ’ 

‘ Leave them here,’ said William —‘ we are in charge of 
that—and as many goats as you can spare. I must leam 
how to milk now.’ 

‘ If you care to get up early enough to-morrow I’ll show 
jmu. I have to milk, you see; and, bj’- the way, half of 
’em have beads and things round their necks. You must be 
careful not to take ’em off, in case the mothers turn up.’ 

‘You forget I’ve had some e.vperience here.’ 

‘I hope to goodness you won’t overdo.’ Scott’s voice 
was unguarded. 

‘I’ll take care of her,’ said Mrs. Jim, telegraphing 
hundred-word messages as she carried Wilh'am off, while 
Jim gave Scott his orders for the coming campaign. It was 
ver}' late—nearly nine o'clock. 

‘ Jim, you’re a brute,’ said bis wife, that night; and the 
Head of the Famine chuckled. 

‘Not a hit of it, dear. I remember doing the first 
Jandiala Settlement for the sake of a girl in a crinoline; 
and she was slender, Lizzie. I’ve never done as good a 
piece of work since. He’ll work like a demon.’ 

‘ But you might have given him one day.’ 

‘ And let things come to a head now 1 No, dear; it’s 
their happiest time.’ 

‘I don't believe either of the dears know what’s the 
matter with them. Isn’t it beautiful ? Isn’t it lovely ? ’ 

‘Getting up at three to learn to milk, bless her heart! 
Ye gods, why must we grow old and fat ? ’ 

‘ She’s a darling. She has done more work under me—’ 

‘ Under you / The day after she came she was in charge 
and you were her subordinate, and you’ve stayed there ever 
since. She manages yon almost as well as you manage me.’ 

‘ She doesn’t, and that’s why I love her. She’s as direct 
as a man—as her brother.’ 
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' Her brother’s weaker than she is. He’s always coming 
to me for orders , but he’s honest, and a glutton for work 
I confess Im rather fond of William, and if I had a 
daughter—' 

The talk ended there Far away in the Derajat was a 
child s grave more than tnenty years old, and neither Jim 
nor hi3 wife spoke of it any more. 

‘All the same, you’re responsible/ Jim added, after a 
moment s eilencc 

‘Bless’em/said Ain Jim, sleepily 
Before the stars paled, Scott, who slept in an empty cart, 
waked and went about lus work in silence, it seemed at 
that hour unkind to rouse Faiz Ullah and the interpreter 
His head being close to the ground he did not hear AViUiam 
till she stood over him in the dingy old ndinghabit, her 
eyes still heaiy inth sleep, a cup of tea and a piece of toast 
in her hands There was a baby on the ground, siimmiing 
on a piece of blanket, and a sue year-old child peered over 
Seolt s shoulder 

‘ Hai, you little np,’ said Scott ‘how the deuce do you 
expect to get your rations if you nrent quiet T‘ 

A cool white hand steadied the brat, who forthwith 
choked as the milk gurgled into his mouth 

‘ilormn’,’ said the milker ‘Youve no notion how 
these little fellows can wnggla’ 

*Oh yes, I ha\e’ She whispered, because the world 
was asleep. 'Only I feed them with a spoon or a rag 
\oura are fatter than mine. And youve been doing 
this day after day, tince a day 1 ’ The voice was almost 
lost. 

‘Yea, It was absurd. Now you tty/ he eaid, giving 
pUce to the girl ‘ Look out ’ A goat’a not a cow ’ 

The goat protested against the amatciUT, and there was a 
acufHe, m which Scott snatched up the baby Then it was 
all to do over again, and A\ilbam langhed softly and 
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TOOrrily. She managed, liowever, to feed two babies, and a 
third. 

‘ Don’t the little beggars take it well! ’ said Scott. ‘ I 
trained ’em.’ 

Tliey were very busy and interested, when, lo! it “was 
broad daylight, and before the}' knew, the camp was awake, 
and they kneeled among the goats, surprised by the day, 
both flushed to the temples. Yet all the round world 
rolling up out of the darkness might h.ave heard and seen 
all that had passed between them. 

‘ Oh,’ said "William, unsteadily, snatching up the tea and 
toast, ‘I had this made for you. It’s stone-cold now. I 
thought you mightn’t have anything ready so early. 
Better not drink it. It's—^it’s stone-cold.’ 

‘That’s awfully kind of you. It’s just right. It’s 
a\^’fully good of you, really. I’ll leave my kids and goats 
with you and Mrs. Jim; and, of course, any one in camp 
can show you about the milking.' 

‘ Of course,’ said "M^lliatn; and she grew pinker and 
pinker and statelier and more stately, as she strode back to 
her tent, fanning herself rigorously with the saucer. 

There were shrill lamentations through the camp Avhen 
the elder childreir saw their nurse move off without them. 
Faiz Ullah unbent so far as to jest with the policemen, and 
Scott turned purple with shame because Hawkhis, already 
in the saddle, roared. 

A child escaped from the care of Jfrs. Jim, and, ninning 
like a rahbit, clung to Scott’s hoot, William pursuing with 
long, eas}' strides. 

‘ I will not go —trill not go 3 ’ shrieked the child, tunning 
his feet round Scott’s ankle. ‘ They will kill me here. I 
do not know these people.’ 

‘I say,’ said Scott, in broken Tamil, ‘I say, she will 
do you no harm. Go with her and be well fed.’ 

‘ Come! ’ said William, panting, with a wrathful glance 
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Scott, who stood lie!p!c^ and, as it wire, tarn 
strung 

*Go baelc,' said Scott qmcLly to \\ illiani ' Ill »ond the 

little chap over in a minute.’ 

The tone of ftiithontv had lU ciTect, but in a way Scott 
did not eaactlj intend The boy loosened hia gnup, am! 
Bjud with gravity, *I did not know the woman was thine 
1 will go' Then he cnod to his companions, a mob of 
three-, four, and five-year-olds wailing on the success of his 
venture ere thej Btampcfle*! *Oo back an 1 cat. It js our 
man’s wo man. She will obey his orders ’ 

Jim collapsed where he sat, laia Ullah and the two polico- 
men gnnned, and bcoii a oidtrs to the csirtmen fiew bite halk 
‘That 13 the custom of the Sahths when truth is told in 
tbcir preseneo,’ said Fw* Ullah. ‘The time comes that I 
must seek new Bemce. Young wives, especially such as 
speak our language and have knoiv lodge of the way s of the 
Pohco, make great trouble for honest butlers in the matter 
of weekly accounts ’ 

What M ilhsm thought of it all she did not say, but when 
her brother, ten days Utcr, came to camp for ordcni, and 
heard of Scott a performances, he said, laughing ‘Well, 
that settles it He’ll be iJain Scott to the end of hia days' 
(Bain, m the northern vcniacular, means a goat) ‘What 
a lark I Id have given a month’s pay to have seen him 
mireing timine babies. 1 fed some with twiyce (nce-watcr), 
but that was all nght' 

‘Its perfectly Aagustin^' sail his sister with blazing 
eyea, * A man doea aometbmg like--bke that—and ill you 
other men think of la to give him an absurd nickname, and 
then you laugh and think it s funny' 

‘ Ah,* Saul ilra Jun, sympathetically 

‘^\ell, jwu can’t Ulk, William You chnatened bttle 
hliss Demby the Button-quad last cold weather, j ou know- 
yon did India’s the land of rucknamea,’ 
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'That’s different,’ "William replied. ‘She was only a 
girl, and she hadn’t done anything except walk like a quail, 
and she does. But it isn’t fair to make fun of a man.’ 

‘ Scott won’t care,’ said Martyn. ‘ You can’t get a rise 
out of old Scotty. I’ve been trying for eight years, and 
j’ou’ve only known him for three. How does he look ? ’ 

‘He looks very well,’ said "William, and went away with 
a flushed cheek. Scott, indeed! ’ Then she laughed 

to herself, for she knerv the country of her serrdce. ‘But 
it will be Bahi all the same’; and she repeated it under her 
breath several times slowly, whispering it into favour. 

When he returned to his duties on the railway, Martyn 
spread the name far and vdde among his associates, so that 
ScDtt met it as he led his paddy-carts to war. The natives 
believed it to be some English title of honour, and the cart- 
drivers used it in all simplicity till Faiz Ullah, who did not 
approve of foreign japes, broke their heads. There was 
very little time for milking now, except at the big camps, 
where Jim had extended Scott’s idea, and was feeding 
large flocks on the useless northern grains. Enough paddy 
had come into the Eight Districts to hold the people safe, if 
it were only distributed quickly; and for that purpose no 
one was better than the big Canal officer, who never lost his 
temper, never gave an unnecessary order, and never 
questioned an order given. Scott pressed on, samng his 
cattle, washing their galled necks daily, so that no 
time should be lost on the road; reported himself with his 
rice at the minor famine-sheds, unloaded, and went back 
light by forced night-march to the next distributing centre, 
to find Hawkins’s unvarying telegram: ‘ Do it again.’ And 
he did it again and again, and yet again, while Jim 
Hawkins, fifty miles away, marked off on a big map the 
tracks of his wheels gridironing the stricken lands. Others 
did well—Hawkins reported at the end that they all did 
well—but Scott was the most excellent, for he kept good 
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coined rupees by hitn, and pud f r Ins own cartrepairi on 
the spot, and ran to tacct all sorLs of uncon si lered extras, 
tnistiiit, to be recouped later Thcorcticallj, the Govern 
ment should have pud for ct cry ahoc and linchpin, for 
eiery hind cmplojeil in the loading, but GoTcrnment 
touchers cash, themselves slowly and intelligont and 
effluent clerks wnto at great length coutcoting unauthor 
isifid cipenditiires of eight annas. The mm who wishea to 
make his work a success mast draw on his own }«nk account 
of money or other things as he goes. 

‘I told you bed work satd Jimmy to bts wife at the 
end of fix srecks ‘ He a been in sole charge of a couple of 
thousand men up north on the Mosuhl Canal for a year, and 
be gives one less trouble than young Slartyn with his ten 
constables, and Im morally certain—only Government 
doesn t recognise moral obligations—tlut be s spent about 
half his pay to grease his wheels. lawik at tbi'i, I lUEie, for 
one week's work! Forty miles m two days mlh twelve 
caru, two davtt b&lt budding a famino-sbed for young 
Rogers (Togers ought to bare built it himself^ the iJiot!) 
Then forty miles back again loodmg six carta on the 
way and diatnbuting all Sunday 'Tben m the evening he 
pitc-bea in a twenty page dcmujffitial to me, saying that the 
people where ho is might be ** ailvantageousfy cmi loyed on 
relief work,” and suggesting that he put ’em to work on 
some broken-down old reservoir lies discoicred so u to 
have a good water supply when the Rains come lie thmka 
he can caulk the dam in a fortnight. Look at his marginal 
sketches—aren t they clear and good I I knew he wss 
jmiio, but I didn’t know he was as puiiit as this' ’ 

*I roust show these to William eaid Mrs. Jm ‘The 
child s wearmg herself out among the babies ’ 

‘Not more than you are, dear \teU another two 
months ought to see us out of the wood. I m sorry it b not 
m my power to recommend you for a \ C 
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Williaia sat late in her tent tRat niglit, reading through 
page after page of the square handirating, patting the 
sketches of proposed repairs to the reseryoir, and ■smnkling 
her eyebrows over the columns of figitres of estimated 
water-supply. 

‘ And he finds time to do all this,’ she cried to herself, 
‘ and . . . well, I also was present. I’ve saved one or two 
babies.’ 

She dreamed for the twentieth time of the god in the 
golden dust, and woke refreshed to feed loathsome black 
children, scores of them, wastrels picked up by the way- 
side, their bones almost breaking their skin, terrible and 
covered with sores. 

Scott was not allowed to leave his cart-work, but his 
letter was duly forwarded to the Government, and he had 
the consolation, not rare in India, of Imowing that another 
man was reaping where he had sown. That also was dis¬ 
cipline profitable to the soul. 

‘He’s much too good to waste on canals,’ said Jimmy. 
‘Any one can oversee coolies. You needn't be angry, 
Wilh'am: he can—but I need my pearl among bullock- 
drivers, and I’ve transferced him to the Khanda district, 
where he’ll have it all to do over again. He should be 
marching now.’ 

‘ He’s not a coolie,’ said William foriously. ‘ He ought to 
be doing his regulation work.’ 

‘He’s the best man in his sendee, aiid that’s saying a 
good deal 5 but if you mvsl use razoi-s to cut grindstones, 
Avhy, I prefer the best cutlery.’ 

‘Isn’t it almost time we saw him again ?’ said Mrs. Jim. 

‘ I’m sure the poor boy hasn’t had a respectable meal for a 
month. He probably sits on a cart and eats sardines with 
his fingers.’ 

‘ All in good time, dear. Duty before decency—wasn’t it 

Mr. Chucks said that ? ’ 

K.R, 


V 
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•No, It waa Jlidshipmati Eas;/ WilUani laughed. 'I 
aometiraes wonder how it will feel to dance or listen to 
fi hand again or Bit under a root I can t believe that 
I e’^er wore a ball frock in my life ’ 

* One minute,' said Mm Jim, who was thinking ' If he 
goes to Khanda, he passes within five mites of ns. Of 
course hoH nde in.’ 

‘ Oh, no he won t,’ said M lUiam. 

‘ How do you know, dear 1' 

‘ Itll take hira off his work. He won’t have time * 

‘Hell make it ’ said Aim Jim with s twinkle 
‘It depends on his own judgment There s absolutely no 
TvasoTi wky vf bt tbwA 4 fi-t,’ said 3 wa. 

‘He wont see fit’ Atilliam rephed, without sorrow Or 
emotion. ‘ It w ouldn t be him if he did.’ 

‘One certainly gets to know people rather well in tunes 
like thase’ said Jim, dnly, but William a face was serene 
as ever, and, even as she prophesied, Scott did not appear 
The Rams fell at last late, but heavily, and the drj, 
gashed earth was red mud, and sen ants killed snakes in 
the camp, where everj one waa weatherbound for a fort 
nighk—all eicept Hawkins, who took horse and splashed 
about in the wet, rejoicing Now the Government decreed 
that seed^run should bo distnbuted to the people, os well 
as advances of money for the purchase of new oxen, and 
the white men were doubly worked for this new duty, 
while Mdliani skipped from bnck to bnck laid down on 
the trampled mud, and dosed ter charges with warming 
medicines that, made them rub their little round stomaths, 
and the milch goats throv e on the rank gnsa. There was 
ncier a word from Scott m the Khanda district away 
to the south-east, except the regular telegraphic report 
to Hawkins The rude country roads had disappeared, 
his dnvera were half mutinous, one of Martyns loaned 
policemen had died of cholera, and Scott was taking 
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thirty grains of quinine a da}-- to fight the fever that comes 
if one nmrks hard in heavy rain; hut those were things 
he did not consider necessary to report. He was, as 
usual, working from a base of supplies on a railway line, to 
cover a circle of fifteen miles radius, and since ftill loads 
were impossible, lie took quarter-loads, and toiled four 
times as hard by consequence; for he did nob choose to 
risk an epidemic whicli might have groum uncontrollable 
by assembling villagers in thousands at the relief-sheds. It 
Avas cheaper to take Government bullocks, work them to 
death, and leaA’e them to the crows in the wayside sloughs. 

That was the time Avhen eight years of clean Imng and 
hard condition told, though a man’s head were ringing like 
a bell from the cinchona, and the earth sAA’ayed under his 
feet Avhen ho stood and under his bed when he slept. If 
Hawkins had seen fit to make him a bullock-driver, that, he 
thought, Avas entirely HaAvkins’s oaati affair. There were 
men in the North Avho would knoAV Avhat ho had done; 
men of thirty years’ serAuce in his oAvn department who 
would say that it Avas ‘not half bad’; and aboA'e, im¬ 
measurably aboA'e all men of all grades, there was William 
in the thick of the fight, Avho Avould approA’c because she 
understood. He had so trained his mind that it AA’Ould 
hold fast to the mechanical routine of the day, though his 
OAvn A'oice sounded strange in his oaati ears, and his hands, 
AA'hen he Avrote, grcAv large as pilloAA-s or small as peas at the 
end of his AAvists. That steadfastness boro his body to the 
telegraph-office at the raihvay-station, and dictated a tele¬ 
gram to HaAA-kins, s.aying that the Edranda district AA-as, in 
his judgment, noAv safe, and ho ‘AA'aited further orders.’ 

Tlie Madrassee telegraph-clerk did not approve of a large, 
gaunt man falling over him in a dead faint, not so much 
because of the AAmght, as because of the names and bloAvs 
that Paiz Ullah dealt him Avhen he found the body rolled 
under a bench. Then Faiz Ullah took blankets and quilts 
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anJ cov^jrltU where fce found thtnif ftral tiy down cnder 
them at hn nm.'Ur’a side, an 1 bound hi* arms with a tent- 
rope, and filled him with a ImmHo stew of herba, anri set 
the policeman to fight him wht n be wiabed to escape frotn 
tho mtolerablo heat of hi* coTcnnits, and shut the door 
of the tcUgnph-ofTicg to keep out the euriou* f >r two nights 
anil one da; , and when a light engine came down the line, 
and Ilawkms kiehed in thodoor, Scott hailed him weakly, 
bvt m tt ealwml ^olce, and I oat UlUh stood lack and took 
all the cmlit 

‘For two night'i, llMicnliom, Ic wasyvjjwl,' said Faia 
UUaL ‘lyOuk at mv Wist, and coiwider the c;e of the 
policeman, lie licat US with hw lound hands, hut we «t 
upon him Heaven bom, and though his word* were we 
swcaleil him Heaven bom, never has been such a sweat! 
He 11 weaker now than » child, but the fe;er has gone out 
of biro, by the gmeo of God. There remain* onl; my now 
and the eye of the eonstabeel. Sahili, shall I ask for toy 
diimissal because ray Sahib Has beaten nie!‘ And Fa« 
HtUh laid bis lung tbui hand carefully on Scott s chcirt to 
bo sure that the fe; er w xs nil gone, ere he went out to o[*tt 
tinned soups and discourage such as laughed at his swelled 
Tioae 

‘The distrKt’a all right,' Scott whisperctl ‘It doeanhi 
make any difftiwricc, k on got my wire T 1 sFiaUlio fit m a 
week. 'Can’t undenitand hovr it Imppeiwil 1 shall bo fit 
in a few (la; i' 

‘Youro coming into camp with iiVsaid Ilswkini. 

‘ Put look hero—but—’ 

‘Its all ovtr except the shouting kVe iha'n’t need you 
Punyabis any more On my honour, wo sha’n’t Marty n 
g5W5 back In & weeks, Aibuthnot’s returned already, 
and Clay aro putting the last touches to a new feeder 
hne tho Go-veminent » built as relief work. Morten’s dead 
—hs was a Bengal man, though, y ou w ouldn t know him. 
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Ton my w^ord, you and Will—Miss Marfcyn—seem to have 
come through it as well as anybody.’ 

‘ Oh, how is she 1 ’ The voice went up and down as he 
spolce. 

‘ She was in great fom when I left her. The Eoman 
Catholic Missions axe adopting the unclaimed hahies to turn 
them into little priests; the Easil Mission is taking some, 
and the mothers are taking the rest. You should hear the 
little beggars howl when thej^’re sent away from Wilbam. 
She’s pulled down a bit, but so are we alL Now, when do 
you suppose you’ll be able to move ? ’ 

‘I can’t come into camp in this state. I won’t,’ he 
replied pettishly. 

‘Well, you are rather a sight, but from what I gathered 
there it seemed to me they’d be glad to see you under any 
conditions. I’ll look over your work here, if you like, for a 
couple of days, and you can pull yourself together while 
Faiz TJUah feeds you up.’ 

Scott could walk dizzily by the time Hawkins's inspection 
was ended, and he flushed all over when Jim said of his 
work in the district that it was ‘not half bad,’ and volun¬ 
teered, further, that he had considered Scott his right-hand 
man through the famine, and would feel it his duty to say 
as much officially. 

So they came back by rail to the old camp; but there 
were no crowds near it, the long fires in the trenches were 
dead and black, and the famine-sheds stood almost empty. 

‘ You see ] ’ said Jim. ‘ There isn’t much more for us to 
do. Better ride up and see the wife. They’ve pitched a 
tent for you. Dinner’s at seven. I’ll see you then.’ 

Eiding at a foot-pace, Faiz Ullah by his stirrup, Scott 
came to William in the brown-calico riding-habit, sitting at 
the dining-tent door, her hands in her lap, white as ashes, 
thin and worn, with no lustre in her hair. There did not 
seem to be any JIrs. Jim on the horizon, and all that 
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Wniam could say was ‘M} ’w'onl, how palled down you 
lookl* 

Tre tad s touch of fo^er You don’t look teiy well 
y ourself' 

‘Oil, Im fit enough MVre sUraped it out, I suppose 
you know 1' 

Sratt noddoL * ’ll e shall all he tetumed m a few weeks 
Hawkins told me * 

‘Before Chnstinas, Mrs. Jim says, SbaVt you be glad 
to go back! I can smell the wood smoke already*, 
Wdbara stufTed. ‘Wo shall be in time for all the Chnstmas 
dcrings, I dont suppose even the Punjab GovemTaont 
would be base enough to transftr Jack till the new y car t * 
‘It seems hundreds of years Bg<>-^tho Punjab and all 
that—doesn’t it! Are you glad you came 1 * 

* Now it’fl all o'er, yes. It baa been ghastly here. You 
know we had to «>t still and do nothing, and Sir Jim was 
away so much * 

‘ Do nothing 1 How did you get on with the milking! * 

‘ I managed it somehow—after you taught me * 

Then the talk stopped with an almost audible jar Still 
no hlrs. Jim. 

‘That remindi me I owe you fifty rupees for the con 
densed milk. I thought perhaps you’d bo coming here 
when you were transfeiTcd to the Khanda district, and I 
could pay you then; but you didn t.’ 

‘I passed withm five milea of the camp It was in the 
cuddle of a rnarch, you see, and the carts were breaking 
down, every few miautes, and T couldn’t get ’em over the 
ground till ten o clock that night But 1 wanted to come 
awfully You knew I did, didn’t you! ’ 

*I—believe—I—did,’ said "Wilbam, facing him. with level 
eyes. She was no longer white 
‘Did you understand t* 

‘^Vhy you didn't nde inT Of course I did.' 
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‘Whyr 

- ‘Because you couldn’t of course. I knew that.’ 

‘Did you care?’ 

‘If you had come in—but I knew 3 'ou wouldn’t—but if 
you had, I should have cared a great deal. You know I 
should.’ 

‘ Thank God I didn’t! Oh, but I wanted to! I couldn’t 
trust myself to ride in front of the carts, because I kept 
edging ’em over here, don’t you know ? ’ 

‘I knew jmu wouldn’t,’ said William, contentedly, 

‘ Here’s your fifty.’ 

Scott bent fonvard and Idssed the hand that held the 
greasy notes. Its fellow patted him awkwardly but very 
tenderly on the head. 

‘ And you knew, too, didn’t you ? ’ said William, in a new 
voice. 

‘No, on my honour, I didn’t. I hadn’t the—the cheek 
to expect anything of the kind, except ... I say, were you 
out riding anywhere the day I passed by to Khanda ? ’ 

William nodded, and smiled after the manner of an angel 
surprised in a good deed. 

‘Then it was just a speck I saw of your habit in 
the— 

‘Palm-grove on the Southern cart-road. I saw your 
helmet when you came up from the nullah by the temple 
—^just enough to be sure that you were all right. D’you 
care ? ’ 

This time Scott did not kiss her hand, for they were in 
the dusk of the dining-tent, and, because William’s knees 
were trembling under her, she had to sit down in the 
nearest chair, where she wept long and happily, her head 
on her arms; and when Scott imagined that it would be 
Avell to comfort her, she needed nothing of the Idnd; she 
ran to her own tent; and Scott went out into the world, 
and smiled upon it largely and idiotically. But when Faiz 
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UUah brought him a drinb, he found it nocessary to aupport 
one hand with the other, or the good whtaky and soda 
would have been spilled abroad. There are fevers end 
fevers 

But it was worse—much worse—the strained, eye- 
shirliing talk at dinner till the 6er\anta had withdrawn, 
and Howt of all when Mrs Jim, who had been on the edge 
of weeping from the soup down kissed Scott and 11 lUiatn, 
and they drank one whole bottle of champagne hot, because 
there was no ice, and Scott and llilliam sat outside the 
tent m the starlight till Mrs Jim droi e them in for fear of 
more fever 

Apropos of these things and some others 11 flham aaid 
‘Eemg engaged is ahommable, because, you see, one ha® no 
ofiicnl position. lYe must he thankful that neve lots of 
things to do ’ 

* Things to do! ’ aaid Jim, when that was reported to him. 
*Tbf*y re neither of them any good any more I can t get 
fi\ e hours ii ork a day out of Scott He a m the eloudi half 
the time ’ 

'Oh, hut they re soheautiM to watch, Jimmy Tt 
break toy heart when they go Can t you do anything for 
himl * 

*Ive giren the Government the impression—at least, 
I hope I have—that he personally conducted the entire 
fafituna But aD ho wants is to get on to the Luni Canal 
'ft orks, and k\ illmm s just as bad Has e you ever heard 
hm talking of barrage and aprons and wastewater Its 
their style of spooning I suppose.’ 

hire Jtm. emded tenderly ' Ah that a la the inters als— 
bleaa em,' 

And BO Iiove ran about the camp unrebuked in broad 
dayhght, while men picked up the pieces and put them 
neatly away of the Famine m the Eight Diatncta. 
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Morning brought the penetrating chill of the Northern 
December, the layers of n-ood-smoke, the dusty gray blue 
of the tamarisks, the domes of ruined tombs, and all the 
smell of the white Northern plains, as the mail-train ran 
on to the mile-long Sutlej Bridge. William, ’nnapped in 
a poshteen —silk-embroidered sheepskin jacket trimmed with 
rough astrakhan—looked out with moist e\ms and nostrils 
that dilated joyously. The South of pagodas and palm- 
trees, the over-populated Hindu South, was done wth. 
Here was the land she knew and loved, and before her 
lay the good life she understood, among folk of her own 
caste and mind. 

They were picking them up at almost every station now 
—men and women coming in for the Christmas Week, with 
racquets, with bundles of polo-sticks, vnth dear and bruised 
cricket-bats, with fox-terriers and saddles. The greater 
part of them wore jackets like William’s, for the "Eorthern 
cold is as little to be trifled "with as the Northern heat. 
And William was among them and of them, her hands 
deep in her pockets, her collar turned up over her ears, 
stamping her feet on the platforms as she walked up and 
down to get warm, risiting from carriage to carriage, and 
everywhere being congratulated. Scott was with the 
bachelors at the far end of the train, where they chaffed 
him mercilessly about feeding babies and milking goats; but 
from time to time he would stroll up to William’s window, 
and murmur: ‘ Good enough, isn’t it 1 ’ and William would 
answer, rvith sighs of pure delight: ‘ Good enough, indeed.’ 
The largo open names of the home towns Avere good to 
listen to. Umballa, Liidianah, Phillour, Jullundur, they 
rang like the coming marriage-beils in her ears, and WiUiam 
felt deeply and truly sorry for all strangers and outsiders— 
visitors, tourists, and those fresh-caught for the service of 
the countiy. 

It was a glorious return, and when the bachelors gave 
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the Chnstmas ball, William was unofficialJj, ^ou inigtt 
saj, the chief and honoured guest among the itcvrards, who 
could make things very pleasant for their fnendi She and 
Scott danced nearly all the dances together, and sat out the 
rest in the big dark gallery overlooking the superb teak 
floor, where the unifonns biased and the spurs clinked, and 
the new frocks and four hundred dancers went round and 
round till the draped flags on the pillars flapped and bellied 
to the whirl of it 

About midnight half a dozen men who did not care for 
dancing came oi or from the Club to plav ' aita,’ and— 
that was a surpnse the stewards had arranged—before any 
one knew what had happened, the band stopped, an*! hidden 
1 Dices broke into ‘Good King WenccslaiLs,* and Williata in 
the gallery hummed and l>eat tunc with her foot 

l>luk tny fyot*l«pa well toy 
Trea^t thoa la tbem fwIJly, 

Thou shaft feel the w inter t rage 
kreere thy Um>< 1 lees eel Uy * 

'Oh I hope they are going to give us another 1 Isn't it 
pretty, coming out of the dark in that w sv I Look—look 
down. There s Mrs. Gregory wiping her cs I' 

‘ It s like home, rather,' said Scott. * I tcraember— 

' H sh I Listen 1—dear ’ And it began again 

tVheO shepherds wetched their floeki by wTght— 

* A h h 1’ said AVilliain, drawing closer to Scott 

All tested on the groanil. 

The Angel of the Lord tame down, 

And glory shone troiinj 

‘Fe*r not' said he (for mighty dread 

Usd Be W.1 their troubled nun 1), 

*Glad tidings of great joy I bnng 
To you and all mankind * 

This time it was illiam that wiped her eyes. 
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AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 

His f«ll name ivas Percival William AYilliams, bufc he 
picked up the other name in a nursery-book, and that was 
the end of the christened titles. His mother’s ayah called 
him Willie-j5aia, hut as he never paid the faintest attention 
to anything that the ayah said, her uisdom did not help 
matters. 

His father was the Colonel of the 19oth, and as soon as 
Wee Willie Winldo was old enough to understand what 
Military Discipline meant, Colonel Williams put him under 
it. There was no other way of managing the child. When 
he was good for a week, he drew good-conduct pay; and 
when he was bad, he was deprived of his good-conduct 
stripe. Generally he was bad, for India offers many 
chances of going wrong to little six-year-olds. 

Children resent familiarity from strangers, and Wee 
Willie WinHe was a very particular child. Once he 
accepted an acquaintance, he was graciously pleased to 
thaiv. He accepted Brandis, a subaltern of the 195th, on 
sight. Brandis was having tea at the Colonel’s, and Wee 
WUIie Winkie entered strong in the possession of a good- 
conduct badge won for not chasing the hens round the 
compound. He regarded Brandis with gravity for at least 
ten minutes, and then delivered himself of his opinion. 

59 
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*I like you,' said ho slowly, getting off hia chair and 
coming over to Brandii *I liko you. I shall call 3011 
Coppy, because of your hair Do you nmtd being calleil 
Ooppy 1 It 13 becauso of ve hair, you know ’ 

Here was one of the most embarrassing of kVee A\ illio 
Wmlaea peculiarities He would look at a stranger for 
some time, and then, without warning or eiplanation, 
would give him a name. And the name stuck. Ifo regi 
mental penalties could break ee U illie M inhie of this 
habit He lost his good*conduct badge for chnstemng the 
Commissioner’s wife ‘Pohs’, but nothing that the Colonel 
could do made the Station forego the nickname, and Jlrs, 
CoUen. remained ‘Pobs' till tbo end of her stay So Brandis 
was chnatened 'Coppy,' and rose, therefore, in the estima¬ 
tion of the regimcnL 

If kVee ^\illie Winkie took an interest in any one the 
fortunate man was envied alike by the mesa and the rank 
and file. And in their envy lay no suspicion of oelf interest, 

* The Colonels son ’ was idolised on his oivn merits entirely 
Yet Wee 1 II 10 M inkie was not lovely His face was per 
manently freckled, as his legs were permanently scratched, 
and m spite of his mothers almost tearful remonstrances he 
had insisted upon ha^ung his long yellow locks cut short in 
the miliUiy fashion ‘1 want my baar like Sergeant Turn 
imls,’ said Wee Willie Winkie, and, his father abetting, the 
eacnfica was accompbshed 

Three weeks after the bestowal of his youthful affections 
on Lieutenant Brandis—henceforw ard to be called ‘ Coppy' 
for the sake of brevity—Wee kkillie Winkio waa destined 
to behold strange things and far bej ond his comprehension. 

Coppy returned his bkmg with interest. Coppy had let 
him wear for five rapturous minutes his own big sword— 
just aa tall aa Wee AVillie kS mine. Coppy had promised 
him a temer puppy, and Coppy had permitted him to 
Witness the miraculous operation of shaving Kay, more_ 
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Coppy had said that even he, Wee Willie Winlde, would 
rise in time to the ownership of a box of shiny knives, a 
silver soap-hox, and a silver-handled ‘ sputter-hrash,’ as Wee 
Willie Winlde called it. Decidedly, there was no one 
except his father, Avho could give or take away good- 
conduct badges at pleasure, half so wise, strong, and 
valiant as Coppy with the Afghan and Eg}T)tian medals on 
his breast. Why, then, should Coppy be guilty of the 
unmanly weakness of kissing—vehemently kissing—a ‘ big 
girl,’ Miss AUardyce to wit 1 In the course of a morning 
ride, Wee Willie Winlde had seen Copp}^ so doing, and, like 
the gentleman he was, had promptly wheeled round and 
cantered back to his groom, lest the groom should also see. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have spoken to 
his father, but he felt instinctively that this was a matter 
on which Coppy ought first to be consulted. 

‘ Coppy,' shouted Wee Willie Winlde, reining up outside 
that subaltern's bungalow early one morning—* I want to 
see you, Coppy ! ’ 

' Come in, young 'un,' returned Coppj', who was at early 
breakfast in the midst of his dogs. ‘ What mischief have 
you been getting into now 1' 

Wee Willie Winlde had done nothing notoriously bad for 
three days, and so stood on a pinnacle of virtue. 

‘ Ti-e been doing nothing bad,’ said he, curling himself 
into a loim chair with a studious affectation of the Colonel’s 

O _ 

languor after a hot parade. He buried his freckled nose in 
a tea-cup and, wth eyes staring roundly over the rim, 
asked: ‘ I say, Coppy, is it pwoper to kiss big girls ? ’ 

‘ By Jove 1 You’re beginning early. Who do you want 
to kiss?’ 

‘Ho one. My muwer’s always kissing me if I don't 
stop her. If it isn’t pwoper, how was you kissing Major 
Allardyce’s big girl last morning, by ve canal ? ’ 

Coppy’s brow wrinkled. He and Miss Allaidyce bad 
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with great craft managed to Iceep their engagement secret 
for a fortnight There irere tirgeat and imperatiTe reasons 
erhy Jlajor AUardyco should not hnow how matters stood 
for at least another month, and this small marplot had 
diacoi ered a great deal too much 

‘I saw you,’ said AVee IVillie "U inkie calmly ' But ve 
sais didn t see I said, ” ZTaf joo I ' 

‘ Oh you had that much sense, you joung Rip,’ groaned 
poor Coppy, half amused and half angry * And how many 
people may you have told about it J ’ 

' Only me myselt ’i ou didn t tell when I tvned to wide 
\ e buffalo Ten my pony was lame, and I fought you 
wouldn t like.’ 

‘IpVintie,’ said Coppy enthusiastically, shaking the small 
hand, ‘you're the ^at of good fellows Look here, you 
cant understand all these things One of these days— 
hang It, how can I make jou see it 1—I m going to marry 
Miss AUardyce, and then she’ll bo hirs Coppy, as you say 
If your young mind m so scandalised at the idea of kissing 
big girls, go and tell your father’ 

‘What will happen!' said Wee Willie "Winkle, who 
firmly beheved that bis father was omnipotent 
‘ I shall get into trouble,’ said Coppy, playing his tramp 
card mth an appeahng look at the holder of the ace 
*^cn I wont’ said "Wee Wilhe Winkie bneBy ‘But 
my fiTct says it a ua man ly to be always kissing, and I 
didn t fink ytni J do vat, Coppy ’ 

‘Im not always^kissing, old chap Its only now and 
then and when you’re bigger you’ll do it too Your father 
meant its not good Ibr little boys ’ 

Ahl said WeeT^iIbe Wmkie, now fully enlightened 
* It s hke ve sputter brash!’ 

‘Exactly,’ said Copw gravely 

But 1 don t fink ni\ ever want to kiss hig girla, nor no 
one, cept my mnwer \And I mtrsf vat. vnn know ’ 
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There iras a long pause, broken bj’- Wee Willie Winkie. 

‘Are j^ou fond of vis big girl, Coppy?’ 

‘ AAvfullj' 1 ’ said Coppy. 

‘Fonder van you are of Bell or ve Buteha—or me? ’ 

‘ It’s in a different way,’ said Coppy. ‘ You see, one of 
these days Miss Allardyce rrill belong to me, but you’ll 
grow up and command the Regiment and—all sorts of 
things. It’s quite different, you see.’ 

‘ Verj’- well,’ said Wee Willie Winkie, rising. ‘If you’re 
fond of ve big girl, I won’t tell any one. I must go now.’ 

Coppy rose and escorted his small guest to the door, 
adding—‘ You’re the best of little fellows, Winkie. I tell 
you what. In thirty days from now yon can fell if you 
like—tell any one you like.’ 

'Thus the secret of the Brandis-Allardyce engagement 
was dependent on a little child’s word. Coppy, who knew 
Wee Willie Winkie’s idea of truth, was at ease, for he felt 
that he would not break promises. Wee Willie Winkie 
betraj'ed a special and unusual interest in hliss AUardj'ce, 
and, slowly revolving round that embamssed young lady, 
was used to regard her gravely with unwinking eye. He 
was trying to discover why Coppy should have kissed her. 
She was not half so nice as his own mother. On the other 
hand, she was Coppy’s property, and would in time belong 
to him. Therefore it behoved him to treat her with as 
much respect as Coppy’s big sword or shiny pistol. 

The idea that he shared a great secret in common with 
Coppy kept Wee Willie Winkie unusually virtuous for 
three weeks. ’Then the Old Adam broke out, and he made 
what he called a ‘camp-fire’ at the bottom of the garden. 
How could he have foreseen that the flying sparks would 
have lighted the Colonel's little hay-rick and consumed a 
week’s store for the horses? Sudden and swift was the 
punishment—deprivation of the good-conduct badge and, 
most sorroAidul of all, two days’ confinement to barracks— 
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tte house and Teranda^—toiipled with the Vfithdmwal of 
the light of his fithers countenance 

lie took the sentence like the man he strove to he, drew 
himself up wuth a qxuvenng under lip, saluted, and, once 
clear of the room ran to weep bitterly in bis nursery—called 
by him *'my quarters.’ Coppy came in the afternoon and 
attempted to console the culpnt 

*I m under awweat, said "ft ee illie \\ mkie mournfully, 
‘and I didn t oujht to speak to vou * 

\ erj earlv the next morning he chmbed on to the roof of 
the house—that was not forbidden—and beheld JIiss 
AUardyce going for a nde. 

‘ W’here are you going t cned ee like inkie 
‘Across the nver, she answered,and trotted fonvard. 
How the cantonment m’vihich the I95tli lay was bounded 
on the north by a nver—dry in the tnnter From his 
carhest years, "W co Wilhe Wmfee hml been forbidden to go 
across the nver, and hod noted that even Coppy~the 
almost almighty Coppy—had n<»ipr set foot beyond it 
lit ee tVilbe tVinkie had once been read to out of a big blue 
book tho history of the Pnnccss and the Gobhns—a most 
wonderful tale of a land where the Goblins were always 
wamng with the children of men until they were defeated 
by one Curdie cr since that date it seemed to him that 
the bare black and purple lulls acro<!a the nver were in 
habited by Goblins, and, in truth, ei ery one had said that 
there hied the Bad Jlen Fven lu hia own house the lower 
halves of the windows were coiered with green paper on 
account of the Bad Men who might, jf allowed clear view, 
£re into peaceful drawing rooms and comfortable bedrooms. 
Certainly, beyond the nver, which, was the end of all the 
Earth, ived the Bad Sfen And here waa Major Allardyce's 
big girl, Coppy’fl property, preparing to venture into their 
borders! M hat would Coppy say if anything happeaed tn 
bert If the Goblins ran off with her as they did with 
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Ciirdie’s Princess? She must afc all hazards be turned 
back. 

The house Tvas still. Wee Willie Winlde reflected for a 
moment on the very terrible imth of his father; and then 
—^broke his an-est! It was a crime unspeakable. The Ion- 
sun threw his shadow, ver^- large and very black, on the 
trim garden-paths, as he went down to the stables and 
ordered his pony. It seemed to him in the hush of the 
dawn that all the big world had been bidden to stand still 
and look at Wee Willie Winlde guilty of mutiny. The 
di'owsy sais gave him his mount, and, since the one great 
sin made all others insignificant, AYee Willie Winta’e said 
that he was going to ride over to Coppy Sahib, and went 
out at a foot-pace, stepping on the soft mould of the flower- 
borders. 

The devastating track of the ponr s feet was the last mis¬ 
deed that cut him OS' from all sympathy of Humanity. He 
turned into the road, leaned forward, and rode as fast as the 
pony could put foot to the ground in the direction of the 
river. 

But the liveliest of twelve-two ponies can do little against 
the long canter of a AYaler. Miss Allardyce was far ahead, 
Lad passed through the crops, beyond the Police-posts, when 
aU the guards were asleep, and her. moimt was scattering 
the pebbles of the river-bed as AYee Willie AYinkie left the 
cantonment- and British India behind him. Bowed forward 
and still flogging. Wee AYillie Winlde shot into Afghan 
territory, and could just see Miss Allardyce a black speck, 
flickering across the stony plain. The reason of her wander¬ 
ing was simple enough. Coppy, in a tone of too-hastily- 
assumed authority, had told her overnight that she must 
not ride out by the river. And she had gone to prove her 
OUT! spirit ancl teach Coppy a lesson. 

Almost at the foot of the inhospitable hills, Wee Willie 
Winkie saw the Waler blunder and come down hca\-ily. 

K.n B 
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tie houie aiui Treranda—couplnl "witli the withdrawil of 
tha light of hi5 father’s countenance 

He took the eentcncft like the mm ho etroie to lie, drew 
himself up with a quiTenng ander Itp. saluted, and, once 
clear of the room ran to weep bitterh in his nursery —called 
by ium *my quartets.’ Copp 3 canit in the afternoon and 
attempted to console the cuipnt 

*1 m under awwest,’ said ee ilhe \\ infcie mournfully, 

‘and I didn t ought to speak to 3 on ’ 

Very earlr the neit morning he chtnhed on to the roof of 
the house—that was not forbidden—and beheld Alias 
AUardyce going for a nde 

‘ AYhere are you going I cned "W ee W ilhe "W inkie. 

‘Across the nver,’ she answered, and trotted fonrarcL 
Kow the cantoraaent m which the 105th Uy was bounded 
on the north hy a nrer—drv m the winter From his 
earhest years, "W ee Wilhe M inbie had been forbidden to go 
across the nier, and had noted that eien Coppj—the 
almost almighty Coppy—^had neier set foot beyond iL 
Wee Wilhe ^Y^nlu^ had once been read to, out of a big blue 
book, the history of the Pnneesa and the Goblins—a most 
wonderful tale of a land where the Goblins were always 
wamng With the children of men until they were defeated 
hy one Cuirhe Prer since that date it seemed to him that 
the boro black and purple hills across the nrer were m 
habited by Goblins, and, in truth, ciery one had said that 
there bved the Bad Aten Esen in his own house the lower 
halves of the windows were covered with green paper on 
account of the Bad Men who might, if allowed clear view, 
fire into peaceful drawing rooms and comfortable bedrooms. 
Certainly, beyond tho nver, which was the end of all the 
Barth, Ured the Bad ilen. And here was Mapi Allardyce’s 
big girl, Coppy’a property, preparing to venture into their 
borders I M hat would Coppy say if anything happened to 
her 1 If the Gobhus nin off with her as they did with 
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Curdie’s Princess! Slio must at all hazards be turned 
baek. 

The house was still. Wee Willie Winkie reflected for a 
moment on the very terrible wrath of his father; and then 
—broke his arrest! It was a crime unspeakable. The low 
sun threw his shadow, very large and very black, on the 
trim garden-paths, as he went down to the stables and 
ordered his pony. It seemed to him in the hush of the 
darni that all the big world had been bidden to stand still 
and look at Wee Willie Winkie guilty of mutiny. The 
drowsy sais gave him his mount, and, since the one great 
sin made all others insignifieant, AA’"ee Willie Winkie said 
that he was going to ride over to Coppy Sahib, and went 
out at a foot-pace, stepping on the soft mould of the flower- 
borders. 

The devastating track of the pony’s feet was the last mis¬ 
deed that cut him off from all sympathy of Humanity. He 
turned into the road, leaned forward, and rode ns fast ns the 
pony coidd put foot to the ground in the direction of the 
river. 

But the liveliest of twelve-two ponies can do little against 
the long canter of a Waler. Miss Allardyce was far ahead, 
had passed through the crops, beyond the Police-posts, when 
all the guards were asleep, and her mount was scattering 
the pebbles of the river-bed as Wee Willie Winkie left the 
cantonment and British India behind him. Bowed forward 
and still flogging, Wee Willie Winkie shot into Afghan 
ten’itory, and could just see Miss Allardyce a black speck, 
flickering across the stony plain. The reason of her wander¬ 
ing was simple enough. Coppy, in a tone of too-hastily- 
assumed authority, had told her overnight that she must 
not ride out by the river. And she had gone to prove her 
own spirit and teach Coppy a lesson. 

Almost at the foot of the inhospitable hills, Wee Willie 
Winkie saw the Waler blunder and come down hearilv. 

K.R E 
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Allanlyco strug^jM Gear, but lier anMc bad Ucn 
BUtrely twisted, and febo could pot stand Ilaiiiiig fully 
sboivn ber Epint, sbo wept, and surpniotl b} th* appr 
ition of a white, wide-eyed child in kbabi, on a nearly spent 
pony 

‘Arc yoti badly, Kadly htirtedT’ ebouted I-\eo Willie 
^Vinbic, aa soon as be was witbin range 'You didn t 
ought to lie here' 

‘I don’t know,’ taid bliss AUardycfi ruefully, ignonnj; 
the reproof 'Good graeioua, child, what arc t/oti doing 
here 1* 

Wou said you was going iicwoas ac wtver,’ pantcfl Wee 
btillifl ^^ln^^e, throwing himself off hia pony ‘And no¬ 
body—not eien Coppj—must go acwoss \e wivcr, and I 
came after you eser so hard, but jou wouldn’t stop^ aiul 
now youSe hurled yourseH ami Coppy will lic angwy w» 
me, and—lie bwoken my awwest! IVo bwoken my 
awwest 1 * 

The future Colonel of the 105th eat down and sobbed 
In spite of the pain in her ankle the girl was mos oil 

‘Ilaie you ndden all the way from cantonments, little 
man t hat for J ’ 

‘You belonged to Coppy Coppj told me sof’ wailed 
Wee Wilhe Winkie disconsolatelj ‘I saw him kissing 
JOU, and he said he was fonder of you Tan Bell or se 
Buteha or me And so I came Aou must get op and 
tome hack. Aou didnt ought to be here. A is is a bad 
place, and lie bwoken my awwest ’ 

*I cant move, Winkie,’ said Miss Allardycc, with a 
groan, ‘ I ve hurt my foot MTiat shall I do T ’ 

She ehowed a readiness to weep anew, which steadied 
"Vtce Wiihe Winkie, who had been brought up to belie\e 
that tears were the depth of umnanlinesa. Still, when one 
IS as great a sinner as Wee Willie Winkie, even a mm may 
be permitted to break down. 
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‘Winlde/ said Miss AUardyce, ‘when you’ve rested a 
little, ride back and tell them to send out something to 
carry me hack in. It hurts fearfully.’ 

The child sat still for a little time and Miss Allardyce 
closed her eyes; the pain was nearly making her faint. 
She was roused by Wee Willie Winlde tying up the reins 
on his ponj’^’s neck and setting it free with a ricious cut of 
his whip that made it whicker. The little animal headed 
towards the cantonments. 

‘ Oh, Winlde, what are you doing ? ’ 

‘ Hush ! ’ said Wee Willie Winlde. ‘ Yere’s a man coming 
—one of re Bad Men. I must stay wiv you. My farer 
says a man must alwaj/s look after a girl. Jack will go 
home, and Ten vey’ll come and look for us. Vat’s why 
I let him go.’ 

Hot one man but two or three had appeared from behind 
the rocks of the hills, and the heart of Wee Willie Winlde 
sank within him, for just in this manner were the Goblins 
wont to steal out and vex Curdie’s soul. Thus had they 
played in Curdie's garden—he had seen the picture—and 
thus had they frightened the Princess’s nurse. He heard 
them talking to each other, and recognised vith joy the 
bastard Pushto that he had picked up from one of his 
father’s grooms lately dismissed. People who spoke that 
tongue could not be the Bad Men. They were only natives 
after aU. 

They came up to the boulders on which hEss Allardyce’s 
horse had blundered. 

Then rose from the rock Wee Willie Winlde, child of 
the Dominant Eace, aged six and three-quarters, and said 
briefly and emphatically ‘ Jao ! ’ The pony had crossed the 
river-bed. 

The men laughed, and laughter from natives was the one 
tiring Wee Willie Winlde could not tolerate. He asked 
them what they wanted and why they did not depart. 
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Otlier men with most evil faf-ea and crooVwUtocVwl guna 
crept out of tlie slitdous of tlic fiill'i, till soon eo illie 
was Cico to faco with an audience some twenty 
strong Itiss Allard,} co ficreamcil 
'"lYho are j on T’ said one of tho men. 

‘ I am the Colonel Sahib a sou and my oi-der is that you 
go at once Ti on hlach men are frightening the Mi's ^ihilj. 
One of yon must run into cantonments anl talte the news 
that the Miss Sahib his hurt herself; and that the Colonel s 
son IS here ivith her 

‘Put our feet into the trap!’ was the laughing tepU 
‘ Ilear this hoy b speech I’ 

‘Say that I Bent you—I the Colonels eon Thcr will 
give jon moncT ’ 

' MTiat is the use of this talk! Take up the child anil 
the girl, and we can at least ask for the ransom. Oun are 
tho lullages on tho heights’ said a loicc m the back 
ground 

These trere the Bail Men—worse than Goblins—and 
It needed all Wee M dhe mkit, s tmuiu!; to preieut him 
from bursting into tears But lie felt that to try before a 
native, excepting only his mother s nynft, woul 1 ho an infamv 
greater than any mutiny Moreover he, as future Colonel 
of the ISjth, had that gnm regiment at his hack 

‘Are you going to carry us awaj 1 siid Wee Willie 
Winkle, very blanched and uncomfortable 

‘Yes, ray little t5 Bahadur ’ said tho tallest of the men, 
‘and cat you aftenvards.’ 

‘That IS child s talk,' said \\ co ilbo mkic, ‘ Men do 
not eat men' 

A } ell of laughter interrupteil him, but he went on firmly 
—‘ And if you do cany us away, I tell you that all my 
regiment will come up in a tUy and kill you all wnthout 
leaving ona ^Vho will take mj message to the Colonel 
SdhihT' 
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Speech in any vernacular—and "Wee 'Willie Winkie had a 
colloquial acquaintance "with three—was easy to the boy 
who coidd not yet manage his ‘ r’s ’ and ‘ th’s ’ aright. 

Another man joined the conference, crying: ‘ O foolish 
men! What this babe says is true. He is the heart’s heai-t 
of those white troops. For the sake of peace let them go 
both, for if he be taken, the regiment ■svill break loose and 
gut the valley. Our villages are in the valley, and we shall 
not escape. That regiment are devils. They broke Khoda 
Yar’s breastbone vith kicks when he tried to take the rifles; 
and if we.touch this child they will fire and rape and 
plunder for a month, till Jiothing remains. Better to send 
a man back to take the message and get a reward. I say*^ 
that this chUd is their God, and that they will spare none 
of ns, nor our women, if we harm him.’ 

It was Din Mahommed, the dismissed gi’oom of the 
Colonel, who made the diversion, and an angry and 
heated discussion followed. Wee Willie Winkie, standing 
over hliss Allardyce, waited the tipshot. Surely his ‘ wegi- 
ment,’ his own wegiment,’ would not desert him if they 
knew of his extremity. 

♦ 

The riderless pony brought the news to the 195th, though 
there had been consternation in the Colonel’s household for 
an hour before. The little beast came in through the parade- 
ground in front of the main barracks, where the men were 
settling down to play Spoil-five tiU the afternoon. Devlin, 
the Colour-Sergeant of E Company, glanced at the empty 
saddle and tumbled through the barrack-rooms, kicking 
up each Boom Coiporal as he passed. ‘ Up, ye beggars! 
There’s something happened to the Colonel’s son,’ he 
shouted. 

‘ He couldn’t fall off! S’elp me, ’e couldn’t fall off,’ blub¬ 
bered a drummer-boy. ‘ Go an’ bunt acrost the river. He’s 
over there if he’s anj’-where, an’ maybe those Pathans have 
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got 'im For the love o Gawd don t look for 'im in the 
nolLihs' lict a go 01 er the nrer 
‘Tbercs aenje in Mott yet,’ said Devlin, ‘ E Company, 
donhle o^fc to tha nver—sharp'* 

So E Company, m its shirtflccres niainl>, doubled for 
the dear life, and m the rear toiled the pcr<pinng Sergeant, 
adjuring jt to double yet fester The cantonment was alive 
iTith the men of the 195th hunting far "NVee illie ^Ym'kle, 
and the Colonel finally overtook E Company, far too ei 
hansted to swear struggling in the pebbles of the nver bed. 
Dp the hill under whn.h TYee ^\iUie Yiinkies Dad Hen 
were discussing the wisdom of carrying off the child and 
the girl, a look-out fired two shots 

'l\’hat have I saidf’ shouted Din Mahommed. ‘There 
13 the warning I The jJuHcm are out already and are coming 
across the plain 1 Get away I Let us not he seen with the 
hoy'* 

The men waited for an instant, and then, as another 
shot was fired, Tnthdreiv into the bills; sdently as they had 
appeared. 

‘The wcgiment is coming,’ said eo Wilhe H inkie con 
fidently to JIiss Allardyce, ‘and it a all wight. Don t cwy t ‘ 
He needed the advice himself, for ten minutes later, when, 
his Either came up, he was weepmg bitterly with his head 
m Miss Allardyce s lip, 

jVnd the men of the I95th earned him home with shouts 
and rejoicings, and Coppy, who bad ridden a horse into a 
hther met him, and, to his intense disgust, kiesed him 
openly m the presence of the men 

But there was halm for bis digratv lIis father assured 
him that not only would the breaking of arrest he condoned, 
hut that the good-conduct badge would be restored as soon 
as his mother could eew it on bis blouse-sleev e. Miss A 11 st 
dyce had told the Colonel a atoiy that made him proud of 
his son. 
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‘She belonged to you, Coppy,’ said Wee Willie Winlde, 
indicating Miss Allardyce -with a grimy forefinger. ‘I 
hiew she didn’t ought to go acvross ve wiver, and I knew 
ve wegiment would come to me if I sent Jack home.’ 

‘ You’re a hero, Winkie,’ said Coppy —‘a fiilcha hero ! ’ 

‘I don’t know what vat means,’ said Wee Willie Winlde, 
‘but you mustn't call me Winkie any no more. I’m 
Percival Will’am Will’ams.’ 

And in this manner did Wee Willie Winkie enter into 
his manhood. 
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And if je dou^t th« tale I tcH, 

Steer ttiroQgh tliB Sonlli P»«fic swell. 

Oo wViCTB tVm WwicliHig i;cir*-l blew 
Unending *tnfe of endless liTts, 

Where, leagued about the ’wjldere 1 beet, 

The rainbow jellies fill and float 
And| lilting wheru tho Uver lingers 
The sUrfieh tnps on *U her fingers , 

Where, neath kU mjrriad spines aihiKk, 

'P'e wa egg ripjAwdown t.h« rock > 

An oratigo wonder dimly gne^sed, 

J’-siw^’iwasp »Ivwr rfirt, 

Moored o'er tho darker deep* that hide 
Tho blind white Soa-enake snd his bride 
Who drowsing, nose tho long lost ehfp* 

I^et down through darkness to their lips 

TJle puJm^ 


OhCE a pnost, always a pnest, oiico a mason, always a 
mason, but onro a joiinialist, ah'at a and for eicr a 
journalist 

There were three of us, all newspaper men, the ovily 
pasiengera on a bttle tramp steamer that ran ivhero ber 
owners told her to go &he had once been m the Billbao 
iron ore business, had been lent to tho Spanish Go>Cm 
ment for semce at Manilla, and was ending her days m 
the Cape Town coolie-tradc, with occasional trips to MaJj 
gascar and CYcn as fir as England, e found her going to 
Southampton m ballast, and ahipped m her because the 
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fares were nominal. There was Keller, of an Amen'caii 
paper, on his wav back to the States from palace executions 
in Madagascar; there was a burly half-Dutehinan, called 
Zuyland, who owned and edited a paper up country near 
Johannesburg; and there was myself, who had solemnly 
put away all journalism, vowing to forget that I had ever 
known the difierence between an imprint and a stereo 
advertisement. 

Ten minutes after Keller spoke to me, as the Baihmines 
cleared Cape To^vn, I had forgotten the aloofness I desired 
to feign, and was in heated discussion on the immorality of 
expanding telegrams beyond a certain fixed point. Then 
Zuyland came out of his cabin, and we were all at home 
instantly, because we were men of the same profession 
needing no introduction. We annexed the boat formally, 
broke open the passengers’ bath-room door—on the Manilla 
lines the Dons do not wash—cleaned out the orange-peel 
and cigar-ends at the bottom of the bath, hired a Lascar to 
shave us throughout the voyage, and then asked each 
other’s names. 

Three ordinary men would have quaiTcllcd through 
sheer boredom before they reached Southampton. We, 
by virtue of our craft, were anything - but ordinary 
men. A large percentage of the tales of the world, the 
thirty-nine that cannot bo told to ladies and the one that 
can, are common property coming of a common stock. Wc 
told them aU, as a matter of fom, with all their local and 
specific variants which are sniprising. Then came, in the 
intervals of steady card-play, more pereonal histories of 
adventure and things seen and suffered: panics among 
white folk, when the blind terror ran from man to man on 
the Brooklyn Bridge, and the people crushed each other to 
death they knew not why -. fires, and faces that opened and 
shut their mouths horribly at red-hot window frames; 
wrecks in frost and snow, rejjorted from the sleet-sheathed 
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rescuMug at the nsh of frost h tc, long ndea aftor diatnorid 
thieves, Bkirimshea oh the veldt and in raunicipal conf 
suttees witli tha Boera, ghmpsca of tangled Capo 
politics and the mule rule in the TraTKvaal, card tale*j 
Uotte-tiles, womin tail’s, bj the tcoro and the half huo 
dred* till the first mate, who had secu more than ui all 
put together, hut Uehed words to clothe bis tales with, s^t 
open mouthed fir mto the dawiL 
^Vhen the tales were done we picked up cards till ii 
curious hand or a chance remark made one or other of ris 
‘That rem'nds mo of a man who—or a huauu.'ii 
which— and the anecdotes would continue while tho 
luilhmintt kicked her si ay northward through the irarJn 
water 

In the morning of one specially warm ntght we thrco 
were sitting iramodiately m front of the wheel house, 
where an old Swedish boatswain whom we called ‘ Fnthiof 
the Dane* was at tho wheel, pretending that he could not 
hear our stones- Once or twice Frithiof spun the spokes 
cunously, and Keller lifted bis bead from a long chaic to 
ask, ‘^\^lat IS itl Cant jou get any steerage way tm 
her}’ 

‘Thera is i feel m the water,' said Fnthiof, ‘that I 
cannot understand, I think that wc run downhills oi 
eomethiiigs. She steers bad this morning' 

Kohody seems to know the laws that govem the pulse of 
the big waters Sometimes e\ en a bndsmao can. tell that 
the solid ocean is atdt, and that the ship is working hersclf 
up a long unseen slope, and sometimes the captain saj s, 
when ueithcT full steam nor fair wind justifies tho length of 
a day’s run that the ship is sagging downhill, but how 
these ups and downs come about has not jet b&n settled 
authonta lively 

‘No, It 13 a following sea,' s-mi Fnthiof, ‘and with a 
following Eta jou shali not got good steerage way ‘ 
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The sea Tras as smooth as a duck-pond, except for a 
regular oily swell. As I looked over the side to see where 
it might be following us from, the sun rose in a perfectly 
clear sky and struck the water with its light so sharply 
that it seemed as though the sea should clang like a 
burnished gong. The wake of the screw and the little 
white streak cut by the log-line hanging over the stern were 
the only marks on the water as far as eye could reach. 

Keller rolled out of his chair and went aft to get a pine¬ 
apple from the ripening stock that was hung inside the 
after auming. 

‘Frithiof, the log-line has got tired of swimming. It’s 
coming home,’ he drawled. 

‘What?' said Frithiof, his voice jumping several octaves. 

‘Coming home,’ Keller repeated, leaning over the stern. 
I ran to his side and saw the log-line, which till then bad 
been drawn tense over the stem railing, slacken, loop, and 
come up off the port quarter. Frithiof called up the speak¬ 
ing tube to the bridge, and the bridge answered, ‘Yes, 
nine knots.’ Then Frithiof spoke again, and the answ-er 
■was, ‘IVhat do you Avant of the skipper?’ and Frithiof 
helloAved, ‘ Call him up.’ 

By this time Zuyland, Keller, and myself had caught 
something of Frithiof’s excitement, for any emotion on 
shipboard is most contagious. The captain ran out of his 
cabin, spoke to Frithiof, looked at the log-line, jumped on 
the bridge, and in a minute ave felt the steamer sAving 
round as Frithiof turned her. 

‘ ’Going back to Cape Toato ?’ said Keller. 

Frithiof did not ansAver, but tore aAvay at the Avheel. 
Then he beckoned ais three to help, and Ave held the wheel 
doAvn till the Eaihmincs answered it, and Are found our¬ 
selves looking into the white of our own wake, Avith the still 
oily sea tearing past our hoAA's, though Ave AA ere not going 
more than half steam ahead. 
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The ceptim stretched out his arm from the hrid;^ and 
shouted, A minute later I would ha\e gi>en a great deal 
to ha\o ehouted too, fo" one half of tho eea seemed to 
shoulder itself above the other half, and come on in the 
shape of a hdl There was neither crest, comb, nor curl 
over to it, nothing hut black water with little waves chas 
mg each other about the flanks I saw it stream past and 
on a kiel with the JiifSwincs’ bow plates bcfbre the 
steamer hove up her bulk to rise and I argued that this 
would be the last of all earthly aoyages for me. Then wo 
lifted for eier and ever arut e>er, till I hc-ird Kellcr Kiying 
in iny ear, * The bowels of the deep, good Lord I' and the 
jRaf^m-inea stood poised, her screw Tucing and draimmng cm 
the slope of a hollow that stretcheil downwards for a gooil 
half mile 

We went down that hollow, nose under for the most 
part, and the air smelt wet and muddy, like that of an 
emptied aquanom. Thera was a second hill to climb, 1 
saw that much but the water came ahoanl and earned me 
aft till it jammed me agsmst the wheel house door, and 
before I could catch breath or clear mj eyes again we were 
rolling to and fro in torn water mtli the scuppers jioiinng 
hke eaves m a thundjersturm 

‘There were three waTC!^* said Keller, ‘and the stoke 
hold s flooded ’ 

The firemen were on deeV waitics apparently, to bo 
drowned. The engineer came and drag^ them below, 
and the crew, gaaping began to work the clumsy Board of 
Trade pump That showed nothing serious and when I 
understood that the Jlalftmuies was re^ly on the water, and 
not beneath it I asked what had happened. 

'The captaia says it was a blowup nnder the sea—a 
volcano,’ said Keller 

‘It hasat warmed anything,' I Baid I was feeling 
bitterly told, and cold was almost unknown in those waters. 
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I ■n*enfc belo^r to change my clothes, and \rhen I came up 
ci'ciything was wiped out in clinging white fog. 

‘ Are there going to he any more surpn’ses ? ’ said Keller 
to the captain. 

‘I don’t know. Be thankful you are alive, gentlemen. 
That’s a tidal wave thrown up by a volcano. Probably 
the bottom of the sea has been lifted a few feet somewhere 
or other. I can’t quite understand this cold spell. Our 
sca-theianometer says the smTace water is 44°, and it should 
be 68° at least.’ 

‘It’s abominable,’ said Keller, shivering. ‘But hadn’t 
you better attend to the fog-horn 1 It seems to me that I 
heard something.’ 

‘ Heard! Good heavens ! ’ said tht captain., from the 
bridge, ‘ I should think you did.’ He pulled the string of 
our fog-horn, which was a weak one. It sputtered and 
choked, because the stoke hold was full of water and the 
fires were half drowned, and at last gave out a moan. It 
was answered from the fog by one of the most appalling 
stea:n sirens I have ever heard. Keller turned as white as 
I did, for the fog, the cold fog, was upon us, and any man 
may be forgiven for fearing a death he cannot see. 

‘ Give her steam there! ’ said the captain to the engine- 
room. ‘ Steam for the whistle, if we have to go dead 
slow.’ 

We bellowed again, and the damp dripped off the awn¬ 
ings on to the deck as we listened for the reply. It seemed 
to be astern this time, but much nearer than before. 

‘The Pcmlrol-e Castle onus!’ said Keller; and then, 
riciously, ‘ Well, thank God, we shall sink her too.’ 

‘ It’s a side-wheel steamer,’ I whispered. ‘ Can’t you hear 
the paddles 1 ’ 

This time we whistled and roared till the steam gave out, 
and the answer nearly deafened us. There was a sound of 
frantic threshing in the water, apparently about fifty yards 
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away, and Bumething Bliot past in the whiteness that looked 
as though It were gray and red 

‘The Pmhole Castle hottom up* said Keller, who, being 
ajournalisti always Bought for tiqdanatious ‘Thais the 
colours of a Castle liner IVe re in for a big thing ' 

‘ The sea is bewitched,’ said Fnthiof from the wheel house 
‘There are fieo steamers !' 

Another siren sounded on our bow, and the little steamer 
rolled in the wash of something that had passed unseen. 

‘"Were endently in the middle of a fleet,’“’‘1 Keller 
quietly ‘If one doesnt run us down, tho other wil! 
Thew 1 \Vbat in creation is that 1 ’ 

I sniffed, for there was a poisonous rank smell in the cold 
air—a smell that I had smelt before 
‘ If I was on land I should say that it was an alligator It 
smells like musk' I answered 

‘Kot ton thousand alligators coiild make that smell* said 
Zuyland, ‘I have fimelt them* 

‘Bewitched! Bewitched!’ said Fnthiof ‘The sea she is 
turned upside down, and we are walking along the hoUoiu ’ 
Again the Ralhmmes rolled in the wash of some unseen 
ship and a silver gray wave hibko over the bow, leaving on 
the deck a sheet of sediment—the gray broth that baa its 
place in the fathomless deeps of the sea A sprinkling of 
the wave fell on my face, and it was so cold that it stung 
as boiling water stings The dead and most untouched 
deep water of the sea had been heaved to the top by the 
Eubmanne volcano—the chill still water that kills all life 
and smella of desolation and emptiness We did not need 
either the blinding fog or that indescribable smell of musk 
to make us unhappy—wo were shivenng with cold and 
wretchedness where we stood 

'The hot Sir on the cold water makes this fog said the 
captain, 'it ought to clear in a Lttle time 

* Wbwtle, oh 1 whistle and let a get out of it ’ said Keller 
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The captain ■ivhistled again, and far and far astern the 
invisible twdn steam-sirens answered ns. Their blasting 
shriek grew louder, till at last it seemed to tear out of the 
fog just above our quarter, and I cowered while the Raih- 
mines plunged bows under on a double swell that crossed. 

‘FTo more,’ said Frithiof, ‘ it is not good any more. Let 
us get away, in the name of God.’ 

‘Row if a torpedo-boat Avith a Ciiij of Paris siren went 
mad and broke her moorings and hired a friend to help her, 
it’s just conceivable that we might be carried as we are 
now. Otherwise this thing is- ’ 

The last words died on Xeller’s lips, his eyes began to 
start from his head, and his jaw fell. Some six or seven 
feet above the port bulwarks, framed in fog, and as utterly 
unsupported as the full moon, hung a Face. It was not 
human, and it certainly was not animal, for it did not 
belong to this earth as known to man. Tlie month was 
open, revealing a ridiculously tiny tongue—as absurd as 
the tongue of an elephant; there were tense wrinkles of 
white skin at the angles of the drawn lips, white feelers 
like those of a barbel sprung from the lower jaw, and there 
was no sign of teeth within the mouth. But the horror of 
the face la 3 ' in the eyes, for those were sightless—white, in 
sockets as white as scraped bone, and blind. Yet for all 
this the face, wrinlded as the mask of a lion is drawn in 
Assjuian sculpture, was alive with rage and ten-or. One 
Ions white feeler touched our bulwarks. Then the face 
disappeared with the swiftness of a blindworra popjhng 
into its burrow, and the next thing that I remember is m 3 ’ 
own voice in m 3 ’ own ears, sat'ing gravely to the mainmast, 
‘But the air-bladder ought to have been forced out of its 
mouth, you know.’ 

Keller came rrp to me, ashy white. He put his hand 
into his pocket, took a cigar, bit it, dropped it, thrust his 
shaldng thumb into his mouth and mumbled, ‘The giant 
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gooH^jenr und the Taining fiogi i Gimme a lisiht—gimme 
a bght' Saj gimme a light,’ K little Kearl of blooii 
dropped froni ht* thumVjoinL 

I respected the motiie, though the manifcstatioti was 
absurd, ‘Stop, you’ll bite your thumb off’ I Paid, and 
Keller laughed broheixly as he piched up tis cigar Only 
Znyland leaning over the port holwarhs seemed self 
possessed. He declared later that he was t cry sich, 

* We TC seen it,’ he said, tnmmg round- * That is it.’ 
*\\*hatl’ said Keller, chewing the onlighted cigar 
As he spoke the fc^ was blown into shreds, and we saw 
the 6 ca, gray with mad rolling on ci err side of in ami 
empty of all life. 'Then in one spot it bubbled and became 
like the pot of ornament that the Bible speaks ot From 
that w«le-rtng«l trouble the Thing came up—a gray and 
red Thing with a neck—a Thing that bellowed and writhed 
in pain, Fnthiof drew in his breath and held it till the red 
letters of the ship s name, woven across his jersey, straggled 
and opened out as though they had been tvpe badlv scL 
Then be said with k little cluck in bis throat, * \,b me 1 It 
IS blind- ffifr i/ii' That thing 13 blind,’ and a murmur of 
pity went through us all, for we could eee that the thing on 
the water was blind and m pain Something had gashed 
and cut the great sides erudly and the blootl was spurting 
mit. The gray ooze of the onderm&'t sea lav m the mor 
Etmia wnnivlca of the back, and ponied away m sluicca. 
The blind white head flung back ami battered the wounds 
and the body w its torment rose clear of tbe red and gray 
waves till we saw a pair of quivering shoulders strewed 
with weed and rough with shells, bat as white m the clear 
spaces as the hairless, manelesis^ blind, toothless brad 
Afterwards, came a dot on the hoviEon and tbe *K 5 imd of a 
abrill scream, and it was as though a shuttle shot all across 
tbe sea mone breath, and a secoiiJ head and neck tore 
through the levels, driving a whi'spenjtg wall of water to 
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right and left. The two Things met—the one untouched 
and the other in its death-throe—male and female, we said, 
the female coming to the male. She circled round him 
hellowing, and laid her neck across the curve of his great 
turtle-hack, and he disappeared under water for an instant, 
but flung up again, grunting in agony while the blood ran. 
Once the entire head and neck shot clear of the water and 
stiffened, and I heard Keller saying, as though he was 
watching a street accident, ‘ Give him air. For God’s sake, 
give him air.’ Then the death-struggle began, -with cramp- 
ings and twistings and jerkings of the white bulk to and 
fro, till our little steamer rolled again, and each gray wave 
coated her plates ndth the gray slime. The sun was clear, 
there was no ndnd, and we watched, the whole crew, 
stokers and all, in wonder and pity, but chiefly pity. The 
Thing was so helpless, and, save for his mate, so alone, 
Ko human eye should have beheld him; it was monstrous 
and indecent to exhibit him there in trade waters between 
atlas degrees of latitude. He had been spewed np, mangled 
and dying, from his rest on the sea-floor, where lie might 
have lived till the Judgment Day, and we saw the tides of 
his life go from him as an angry tide goes out across rocks 
in the teeth of a landward gale. His mate lay rocking on 
the water a little distance off, bellowing continually, and 
the smell of musk came down upon the ship maldng us 
cough. 

At last the battle for life ended in a batter of coloured 
seas. We saw the writhing neck fall like a flail, the carcase 
turn sideways, showing the glint of a white belly and the 
inset of a gigantic hind leg or flipper, Tien all sank, and 
sea boiled over it, while the mate swam round and round, 
darting her head in every direction. Though we might 
have feared that she would attack tlie steamer, no power 
on earth could have drawn any one of us from our places 
that hour. We watched, holding our breaths. Tlie mate 
K.R. F 
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panned in ier Fcarch, we could liear the wash 
cdong her eidea, reared her nccV as high as she could reach, 
hlmd and lonelj m all that loneliness of the sea, and sent 
one desperate belloir booming across the swells as an 
oyster shell Elapa across a pond Then she made off to the 
restward, the sun shining on the white head and the w ate 
behind it, till nothing was left to sec but a little pm point 
jf Biher on the honzon- Me stood on our course again, 
md the llaihmtu’s, coatoil with the sea sediment from bow 
‘0 stem, looked like a ship made gray with terror 

* IVa must pool our notes,’ was the first coherent remarh 
from Keller ‘We’re three trained journalists—we hold 
absolutely the biggest scoop on rccortl Start tiir ’ 

I objected to this. Kolhing is gaiueil by toUaborution 
in journalism when all deal wuth the same facts, so wc 
went to work each according to his own lights. Keller 
tnple-headcd his account, talked about our * gallant captain,’ 
and u ound up with an allusion to Aniencau enterprise in 
that vt was a cit'zen of Dayton, Oh'o, that had seen the 
sea-serpent. This sort of thing would ha\e discredited the 
Creation, much more a tnero sea tale but as a gpcciraen of 
the piclure-wntmg of a half-cmhsed people it was lery 
nitoresting Zuyhmd took a heavy column and a half, 
givJim approuraate lengths and breadths, and the whole 
list ofuhe crew whom he had sworn on aalh to testify to 
his factk There was nothing fintastic or flamboyant in 
ZuyUTid.| 1 wrote three-quarters of a leaded bourgeois 
columiu toughl} speaking, and refrained from putting any 
journaftse into it for reasons that had begun to appear to 
me. 

Keller was insolent with joy He wss going to cahla 
from Southampton to the ^ew "iork ITerltt, mail his 
account to America on the same day, jnraljse London 
I'lth his three columns of loosely knitted lieadhncs. and 
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generally efface the earth. ‘ You’ll see lion" I ^rork a big 
scoop when I get it/ ho said. 

‘ Is this yonr first -vnsit to England ? I asked. 

‘ Yes,’ said he. * You don’t seem to appreciate the beauty 
of our scoop. It’s pyramidal—the death of the sea-serpent! 
Good heavens alive, man, it’s the biggest thing ever vouch¬ 
safed to a paper! ’ 

‘ Curious to think that it -will never appear in any paper, 
isn’t it 1 ’ I said. 

Zuyland was near me, and he nodded quickly. 

‘ "What do you mean 1 ’ said Keller. ‘ If you’re enough 
of a Britisher to throw this thing away, I shan’t. I 
thought you were a newspaper-man.’ 

‘ I am. That’s why I know. Don’t be an ass, Keller. 
Remember, I’m seven hundred j’ears your senior, and what 
your grandchildren may learn five hundred years hence, I 
learned from my grandfathers about five hundred years 
ago. Y’ou won’t do it, because you can’t.’ 

This conversation was held in open sea, where every¬ 
thing seems possible, some hundred miles fi’om South¬ 
ampton. We passed the Keedles Light at dawn, and the 
lifting day showed the stucco iTllas on the green and the 
awful orderliness of England—line upon line, wall upon 
wall, solid stone dock and monolithic pier. We waited an 
hour in the Customs shed, and there was ample time for the 
effect to soak in. 

‘Kow, Keller, you face the music. ’Tlie Havel goes out 
to-day. Mail bj" her, and I’ll take you to the telegraph- 
office,’ I said. 

I heard Keller gasp as the influence of the land closed 
about him, corring him as they say Kewmarket Heath coirs 
a young horse imused to open courses. 

‘I want to retouch my stuff. Suppose we ivait till we 
get to London ? ’ he said. 

Znyland, by the way, had torn up his account and 
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thrown It OTerboard tlut moriung early His rca^f^nJ 
Were my reasons 

In the train Keller began to reiue hii topy, ami eaery 
time that he looked at the tnm littlo fields, the red Mllaa^ 
and the emtantnienta of the line, the blue pencil plunged 
remorselessly through the slips He appeared to haTO 
dredged the dictionary for adjeetivea 1 could think of 
none that he had not iiseik Yet ho waa a perfectly sound 
poker player and neicr showed moro cards than were 
safEcient to take the pool 

' Aieot yon going to leave him a single bellow 1 * I asked 
sympathetically ‘Rtmerobcr, CTerytning goes in the 
States, from a trouser button to a double-eagle' 

‘Tbata just the curse of jt,' said Keller below his breath 
* Weie played era for suckers so often that when it conies 
to the golden truth—I d bko to try this on a London paper 
You have first call there, though ’ 

‘Not in the least Im not touching the thing in our 
papers. I shall bo happy to leave ’em all to you, but 
surely you'll cable it bomet* 

‘No Not if I can inako the scoop here and see tfie 
Britishers sit up ’ 

"You won’t do it with three columns of slushy headline, 
believe me. They don t sit up as quickly as some people * 
‘rrti beginning to think that too Does lurffiinj make 
any difference m this country J’ he said, looking out of the 
window * How old is that farmhouse 1 ’ 

‘New It cant be more than two hundred years at the 
most.’ 

'Um Fields, tool’ 

'That hedge there must have been cbpped for about 
eighty years.’ 

‘Labour cheap—eh 1' 

‘Pretty umch k\ell I siijvpose you’d like to try the 
fines, woutdu t you!' 
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‘No/ said Keller, looking at Winchester Cathedral. 
‘ ’]\Iight as well try to electrify a haystack. And to think 
that the World would take three columns and ask for more 
—\ntli illustrations too! It’s sickening.’ 

'But the Times might/ I began. 

Keller flung his paper across the carriage, and it opened 
in its austere majesty of solid type—opened with the 
craclde of an encyclopiedia. 

‘ Might! You might work your way through the bow- 
plates of a cruiser. Look at that first page > ’ 

‘ It strikes you that way, does it ? ’ I said. ‘ Then I’d 
recommend you to try a light and bavolous journal.’ 

‘ With a thing like this of mine—of ours ? It’s sacred 
history 1 ’ 

I showed him a paper which I conceived would be 
after his own heart, in that it was modelled on American 
lines. 

‘That’s homey,’ he said, ‘but it’s not the real thing. 
Now, I should like one of these fat old Times columns. 
Probably there’d be a bishop in the office, though.’ 

When we reached London Keller disappeared in the 
direction of the Strand. What his experiences may have 
been I cannot tell, but it seems that he invaded the office 
of an evening paper at 11.45 a.m. (I told him Enghsh 
editors were most idle at that hour), and mentioned my 
name as that of a vdtness to the truth of his story. 

‘ I was nearly fired out,’ he said furiously at lunch. ‘ As 
soon as I mentioned you, the old man said that I was to 
tell you that they didn’t want any more of your practical 
jokes, and that you knew the hours to call if jmu had any¬ 
thing to sell, and that they’d see you condemned before 
they helped to puff one of your infernal yarns in advance. 
Say, what record do you hold for truth in this country, 
anyway 1 ’ 

‘ A beauty. You ran up against it, that’s all. Why 
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don t jon leave the English paper* alone and cable to New 
A ork T Eveiytbing goes er there.' 

* Can't yon see that* just why 1 ’ he repeated. 

'I saw It a long tune ago kou dont intend to cable 
then T' 

‘Yes, I do,’ be answered, in the over-empbatio loice of 
one who does not know his own mind 
That afternoon I walked him abroad and about, over the 
streets that nin between the pavements like channels of 
grooved and tongned lava, over the bridges that are made 
of enduring stone, through subways floored and oded vnth 
yard thick concrete, between houses that are never rebuilt, 
and by nver steps hewn, to the eye, from the living rock. 
A black fog chased us into VTesttninster Abbey, and, stand 
iDg there in the darkness I could hear the wings of the 
dead centunes circling round the head of Latchfield A. 
Keller, journabst, of Dayton, Ohio UJS A, whose mi'^ion 
it was to make the Bntishera sit up 
He stumhled gasping into the thick gloom, and the roar 
of the traffic came to his bewilderEd car*. 

‘Lets go to the telegraph-oflicc and cable,’ I said, 
‘Cant you hear the New Aotk TFcrld crying for news of 
the great sea serpent, bimd, white, and smelbng of mnsk, 
stnekea to death by a submanne volcano, and assisted by 
bia loving wife to die in tmd.ocean, as visualised hr an 
Amencan citizen, the breezy, newsy, brainy newspaper man 
of Dayton, Ohio! 'Rah for the Buckeye State. Step 
lively 1 Both gates 1 Szz* Boom 1 Aahl' Keller was a 
Pnnccton man, and he seemed to need enconragement. 

‘Aonve got me on your own ground,' said he^ tugging 
at his overcoat pocket He pulled out bis copy, with the 
cable form*—for he had written out his telegram-..and put 
them all into my hand, groaning,' I pass. If I hadn t come 
to your corsed country—If Id sent it off at Southampton 
^If 1 ever get jou west of the ATleghannies, if_* 
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‘Xever mind, Keller. It isn’t your fault. It’s the fault 
of your countiy. If j'ou had been seven hundred years 
older you’d have done -what I am going to do.’ 

‘ What are you going to do ? ’ 

‘ Tell it as a lie,’ 

‘Fiction?’ This ndth the full-blooded disgust of a 
journalist for the illegitimate branch of the profession. 

‘ You can call it that if you like. I shall call.it a lie.’ 

And a lie it has become; for Truth is a naked lady, and 
if by accident she is dra^vn up from the bottom of the sea, 
it behoves a gentleman either to give her a print petticoat 
or to turn his face to the 'vrall and von* that he did not see. 
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^0■»■ Chil tlie Kltebnngs borne toe nisbt 
That Maog the Bat sets free— 

The herds are shut m bjrre and but 
For looeeil tiW dawn ate Vr« 

Thu ifl the hour of pnde and poa er. 

Talon, and tnah and clan' 

Oh hear the call t—t ood hunting all 
That beep the Jungle law! 

A ijht Sonjj >» Ih' Jimpfe 

Ir was seren o’clock of a very waiiii evening in the 
Seeoneo hilla when Father Wolf woke up fiom his day’s 
rest, scratched himself, yawned, and spwd ovit biS paw® 
one after the other to get ml of the sleepy feeling m their 
tips Jlother Wolf lay with her hig gray nose dropped 
acro's her four tumhling squealing cub^ and the moon 
ahona into the mouth of the cave where they all lived 
‘Augrh!* said Father Wolf, *it la time to hunt again', 
and he was going to apnng down hill when a little shadow 
With a bii^hy tad crossed the threshold and whined * 0 ood 
luck go With you, 0 Chief of the Wolves, and good luck 
and strong white t^th go with the noble children, that 
they may never forget the hungry in this world ' 

It was the iwAml—Tabaqia the Bishlitker—and the 
wolves of India despise Tabai^ui because he runa about 
making mischief, add telling tales, and eating rags and 
pieces of leather from the village rubbish heaps But they 

SS 
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are afraid of him too, because Tabaqui, more than any one 
else in the jungle, is apt to go mad, and then he forgets 
that ho was ever afinid of anj"- one, and runs through the 
forest biting everything in his way. Even the tiger runs 
and hides when little Tabaqui goes mad, for madness is the 
most disgraceful thing that can overtake a wild creature. 
We call it hydrophobia, but they call it dewanee —the 
madness—and run. 

'Enter, then, and look,' said Father Wolf, stiffly; ‘but 
there is no food here.’ 

‘For a wolf, no,’ said Tabaqui: ‘but for so mean a 
person as myself a dry bone is a good feast. Who are we, 
the Gidur-log [the jackal people], to pick and choose?’ 
He scuttled to the hack of the cave, where he found the 
bone of a buck uith some meat on it, and sat cracking the 
end merrily. 

‘ All thanks for this good meal,’ ho said, licking his lips. 

‘ How beautiful are the noble children! How large are 
their eyes! And so young too! Indeed, indeed, I might 
have remembered that the children of kings are men from 
the beginning.’ 

Now, Tabaqui knew as well as any one else that there is 
nothing so unlucky as to compliment children to their 
faces; and it pleased him to see Mother and Father Wolf 
look uncomfortable. 

Tabaqui sat still, rejoicing in the mischief that he had 
made, and then he said spitefully: 

‘Share Khan, the Big One, has shifted his hunting- 
grounds. -He will hunt among these hills for the next 
moon, so he has told me.' 

Shere Khan was the tiger who lived near the Waingunga 
River, twenty miles away. 

‘He has no right I’ Father Wolf began angrily—‘By the 
Law of the Jungle he has no right to change his quarters 
without due warning. He will frighten every head of 
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within ten. miles »rid I^I hare to kill lot two, these 

dajs * 

‘ Ills mother did not call him Lungn [the I>ame One] for 
nothing' said Iilother \\ olf, <juietlj He has been lame in 
one foot from hia birtK That is M hy he has only killed 
cattle- Now the nllagera of the 'Wainguiiga are angry 
with hira, and he has coroe here to makO our villagers 
angry They will Scour the jungle for him when he is far 
away, and we and our children must run when the gi^ss is 
Ect alight Indeed, we are very grateful to bhero Khan! 
'fetatl I tell him of your gratitude t ’ said Tabai^m 
'OutI’ snapped lather Molt ‘Out and hunt with thj 
master Thou hast done harm enough for one night,’ 

‘ I go' said Tahaqui, quietly ' \ e can heat Shere Khan 
hfliow in the thickets. I might haie eayod myself the 
message ’ 

Father M'olf listened, and below in the % alley that ran 
down to a little nver, he heard the dry, angry, snarly, 
singsong whine of a tiger who has caught nothing and docs 
not care if all the jungle knows it 

' The fool 1' said Father M olf ‘To begin a night 3 work 
with that noise Does he think that our buck arO like his 
fat M aingunga bullocks 1 

*H sh It H neither bullock nor buck he hunts to-night,' 
said Mother Wolf ' It is Man,’ The w huie bad thangod 
to a sort of humming purr that seemed to come from every 
quarter of the compa^s It was the noise that bewilders 
woodcutters and gipsies sleeping in the open, and makes 
them run sometimes into the very mouth of the tiger 
‘“Man!* said Father Wolf shovnng all his white teeth, 
'Faugh I Are there not enough beetles and frogs in the 
tanks that he must eat Man, and on our ground too' ’ 

The Law of the Jungle which never orders anything 
without a reason, forbids every beast to eat Man eieept 
when he la lolling to show his chil Iren how to kill, und 
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tlicn ho must lumt outside the Inintiiig-gToniids of his pack 
or tribe. The real rc:i.snn for this is tiiatmau-killin" means. 
soonor or i.atcr, the arrival of ■white men on elephants, mith 
gun.s, and hunclrcd.s of brown men a^nth gongs and rockets 
and torche.s. Then ovcrvbod^’ in the jungle sitffors. The 
reason the beasts give among themselves is that Man is the 
wc.ikcst and most defenceless of all living things, and it is 
unsportsmanlike to touch him. They say too—and it i.s 
true—that man-eaters become mangy, !vnd lose their teeth. 

The purr grew louder, and ended in the full-thro.atcd 
‘Anarhl’ of the tiger's charge. 

Then there was a howl—an untigerish howl—from Sherc 
Khan. ‘ He ha.s missed.'said Mother Wolf. ‘Mdiatisitl' 

Father Wolf ran out a fow paces and heard Shore Khan 
muttering and mumbling savagely, as he tumbled about in 
the scrub. 

‘The fool has had no more sense than to jump at a wood¬ 
cutters’ camp-fire, and Itn.s burned his feet,’ said Father 
Wolf, with a gnuit. ‘Tabaqui is with him.’ 

‘Something is coming up hill,’ said Mother Wolf, twitch¬ 
ing one car. ‘ Get ready.’ 

The bushes rustled a little in the thicket, and Father 
Wolf dropped vrith his haunches under him, readt' for his 
leap. Then, if you had been w.itching, you tvould have 
.seen the .most wonderful thing in the world—the wolf 
checked in mid-spring. He made bis bound before he saw 
what it was he was jumping at, and tlien he tried to stop 
himself. The result was that he shot up straight into the 
air for four or five feet, landing almost where he loft ground. 

‘ Man! ’ he snapped. ‘ A man’s cub. Look! ’ 

Directly in front of him, holding on by a low branch, 
stood a naked brown baby who could just walk—a.s soft 
and as dimpled a little atom as ever came to a wolfs cave 
at night. Ho looked up into Father Wolf’s face, and 
laughed. 
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‘Is thit 5 nijns cub I' Rucl Mttttfr ^Volf I hive 
never eeea oie- Enng it here.* 

A vrolf *mi 5 toBied to Donag his own cOb can, if reecs- 
«i 7 , iaw‘h *a egS without brcAVaag il, sad though Father 
AToTs jaire cl(>ed nght oa the chiJdh back no‘ a tooth 
even scraUheJ the tiaa, as he laid it down amoig the 

tnba 

'How li ilc * How caked, and—how boM *' said itoiher 
Wolt^ softlj The baby was poshing hts waj- between the 
cobs to get close to the warn hide. * Ahai' He is taking 
hB meal with the olhevs And so thesis a mans <uh. :Scw, 
was there ever a wolf that coull boost of a man e cob among 
her chfldren t 

‘I have heard now and again of such a thing bet never 
m oar Pact ot in my titae*’ said Father olt * He la 
altoge'her wilhont hair and I cojIJ 1,31 him with a touch 
of mv foot But see, he loots np and is rot afraid.’ 

The moonlight was Uock«*i oiiV of the month of the tai e, 
for Shere Khan# great square head and shonlders were 
thrur into the entrance Tabaqni, behind him, was squeak 
ujg * My lord, my lord, it went in here! * 

‘Shere Khan does os great honotic sa.<i Father hVoU^ 
bnt hia eyes were very angry ‘ What does Stere Khan 
reed I 

‘My quarry A mans mb went th^ way,’ ciid Shere 
Ehan. ‘Its parents have nin off Give it to me,* 

Shere Khan had jumped at a woodcutter^ camp-fire, as 
Father M olf bad said, and was funons litiia the pain of bis 
burned feet But Father Wolf Ww that the mouth of 
the cave was too narrow for a tiger to come m bv Even 
where he was, Shere Khans shc^ders and fore piwa were 
cramped fir want of room, as a man s woold be if he tried 
to £ght m a barrel. 

‘ The Wolves are a free people,' said Father M olt ‘ The v 
take ordm from the Head of the Pack, and not from anj 
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striped cattle-dealer. The man’s cub is ours—to kill if "vre 
choose.’ 

‘ Ye choose and ye do not choose ! What talk is this of 
choosing 1 By the bull that I killed, am I to stand nosing 
into your dog’s den for my fair dues ? It is I, Shere Khan, 
who speak! ’ 

The tiger’s roar filled the cave with thunder. Mother 
Wolf shook herself clear of the cubs and sprang forward, 
her eyes, like two green moons in the darkness, facing the 
blazing eyes of Shere Khan. 

■ ‘ And it is I, Eaksha [The Demon], who answer. The 
man’s cub is mine, Lungri—mine to me! He shall not be 
killed. He shall live to run with the Pack and to hunt 
with the Pack; and in the end, look you, hvmter of little 
naked cubs—frog-eater—fish-killer—he shall hunt {/tee ! 
How get hence, or by the Sambhur that I killed (/ eat no 
starved cattle), back thou goest to thy mother, burned 
beast of the jungle, lamer than ever thou earnest into the 
world! Go! ’ 

Father Wolf looked on amazed. He had almost forgotten 
the days when he had won Mother Wolf in fair fight from 
five other wolves, when she ran in the Pack and was not 
called The Demon for compliment’s sake. Shere Khan 
might have faced Father Wolf, but he could not stand up 
against Mother Wolf, for he knew that where he was she 
bad all the advantage of the ground, and would fight to the 
death. So he backed out of the cave-mouth growling, and 
when he was clear he shouted:— 

‘ Each dog barks in his o\vn yard! We will see what the 
Pack will say to this fostering of man-cubs. The cub is 
mine, and to my teeth he will come in the end, 0 bush- 
tailed thieves! ’ 

Mother Wolf threw herself down panting among the cubs, 
and Father Wolf said to her gravely;— 

‘Shere Khan speaks this much truth. The cub must 
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be shown to the Pack. \\ ilt thou slili keep biro, 
Mother t’ 

‘Keep him.'* the gasped ‘He came naked, by mght, 
alone and \erj hungry , yfit he was not afraid! Look, he 
has pushed one of rey tabes to one side already And that 
hme hitcher ivoull ha\e kiSed him and would have ran 
off to the Maingunga while the Mllagcra here hunted 
through all our lairs in revenge ' Keep hurt t Assuredly 
I will keep him Lie still, little frog 0 thou Jlowgli— 
for ^lowgh the Frog I will call thee—the time wiH come 
when thou wilt hunt Shcre Khan as he haa hanted thee’ 
‘But what will our Pack aaj V «iid Father Mrolf 
The Law of the Jungle lays down very clearly that any 
wolf may, when he marries, withdraw from the Pack ho 
belongs to, but as soon as hu cubs are old enough to stand 
on thew feet ha must httng them to the Pack CourcU, 
whwh is generally held once a month at full moon, ui order 
that the other woUes may identify them After that 
inspection the cubs are free to run where they please, and 
until they have killed their first buck no excuse J$ accepted 
if a grown wolf of the Tank kills one of them The 
punishment is death where the murderer can be found, and 
if you think for a minute you will sec that this must be bo. 

Father 'NVolf waited till his cubs could run a little, and 
then on the night of the Pack Jfeetmg took them and 
MowgU and ilother Molf to the Council Bock—a hilltop 
covered with stones and boulders where a hundred wolves 
could hide Akela, the great gray I-one Wolfi who led all 
the Pack by etrengtb and cunning lay out at full length on 
hia rock, and below him aat fort\ or movo wolves of every 
size and colour, from badger-coloured veterans who could 
hanilo a buck alone, to young black thrco-year-olds who 
thought they could The Lone Molf had led them for a 
year now He had fallen twice into a wolf trap in bi« 
youth, and oaee he hod been beaten and left for dead , so 
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he knew the manners and customs of men. There was veiy 
little talking at the rock. The cubs tumbled over each 
other in the centre of the circle where their mothem and 
fathers sat, and now and again a senior wolf would go 
quietly up to a cub, look at him carefully, and return to his 
place on noiseless feet. Sometimes a mother would push 
her cub far out into the moonlight, to be sure that he had 
not been overlooked. Aliela fi'om his rock would erj’: ‘ Ye 
know the Laiv— ye Iniow the Law. Look well, 0 Wolves’ 
and the anxious mothers would take up the call: ‘ Look— 
look well, 0 Wolves! ’ 

At last—and IMothev Wolfs neck-bristles lifted as the 
time came—Father Wolf pushed ‘Jlowgli the Frog,’ as 
they called him, into the centre, where he sat laughing and 
playing with some pebbles that glistened in the moonlight. 

Akela never raised his head from his paws, hut went on 
with the monotonous cry: ‘Look well!’ A muffled roar 
came up from behind the rocks—the voice of Shere Khan 
crjnng; ‘ The cub is mine. Gia'c him to me. What have 
the Free People to do with a man’s cub ? ’ .iVlrela never 
even tAvitehed his ears: all he said was: ‘Look well, 0 
Wolves! What have the Free People to do ^rith the orders 
of any save the Free People ? Look well! ’ 

There was a chorus of deep growls, and a young wolf in 
fais fourth year flung back Shere Khan's question to Akela: 
‘Yliat have the Free People to do with a man’s cub?’ 
Now the Law of the Jungle lays down that if there is an}- 
dispute as to the right of a cub to be accepted by the Pack, 
he must be spoken for by at least two members of the Pack 
who are not his father and mother. 

‘Who speaks for this cub?’ said Akela. ‘Among tke 
Free People wko speaks?’ There w.as no anstver, and 
Mother Wolf got ready for what she knew would be her 
last fight, if things came to fighting. 

Then the onh’ other creature who is allowed at the Pack 
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Ooancil—Baloo, the ileepv brown bear who teaehes the 
wolf nibfl the Law of the Jungle oM Baloo, who ran come 
and go where he pleases because he eats onl^ nuts and 
roots and honey—rose «p on his hind iiuarters and grunted 
‘ The man s cub—the man’s cub J ’ he said, ' 1 speah for 
the man’s cub There is no harm in a mans cuk I have 
no gift of words, but I speak the truth- Let him run with 
the Pack, and be enter^ with the others I myself will 
LiW 

*We need yet another,' said Akela. 'Baloo has spoken, 
and he is our teacher for the young cubs Who speaks 
beside Ealoo! ’ 

A black shadow dropped down into the circle. It was 
Bagheera the Black Panther, inky black all over, but with 
the panther markings showing up in certain lights like the 
pattern of watered ailk. Everybody knew Bagheera, and 
nobodr eared to cross his path, for he was ss cunning as 
Tabaqui, as bold as the wild buffaloy and as reckless as the 
wounded elephant But he bad a 'iwce as soft »a wild 
honey dnpping from a tree, and a skin softer than down. 

* 0 Akela, and ye the Free People,’ be purred, ‘ I have 
no nght m your assembly, but the Law of the Jungle says 
that if there is a doubt which is not a killing matter m 
regard to a rew cub the life of that cub may be bought at 
a price. And the law does not say who may or may not 
pay that pnee. Am I right T ’ 

‘Good! good’’ said the young wolves, who are alwavB 
hungry ‘Listen to Bagheera. The cub can be bought for 
a pnee. It is the Law * 

'Knowing that I have no right to speak here, 1 ask your 
leave,’ 

‘bpeak then,' cned twenty voices 

‘To kill a naked cub is shame. Besides, he may make 
better sport for you when he is grown Ealoo has spoken 
in his behalf Now to Ealoo s word I will add one bull. 
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and a fat; one, newly killed, not half a mile from here, if ye 
will accept tlie man’s cub accoi-diiig to the Law. Is it 
difficult 1 ’ 

There was a clamour of scores of voices, sarins;: ‘ What 
matter? He will die in the winter rains. He will scorch 
in tlie sun. Wliat harm can a naked frog do us ? Let him 
run with the Pack. Where is the hull, Baghecra? Let 
him he accepted.’ And then came Akela’s deep hay, erj"- 
ing: Look well—look well, 0 Wolves! ’ 

^lowgli was still deeply interested in the pebbles, and he 
did not notice when the wolves came and looked at him one 
by one. At last they all went down the hill for the dead 
hull, and oidy Akela, Baghecra, Baloo, and Mowgli’s omi 
wolves were left. Shore Khan roared still in the night, for 
he was very angrj' that j\rowgli had not been handed over to 
him. 

‘Ay, roar trel?,‘safd Bagheent, under his whisjeers; 'for 
the time comes when this naked thing will make thee roar 
to another tune, or I know nothing of man.’ 

‘It was well done,’ said Akela. ‘Men and their cubs are 
very wise. He may he a help in time.’ 

‘Truly, a help in time of need : for none can hope to lead 
the Pack for ever,’ said Baghecra. 

Akela said nothing He was thinking of the time that 
comes to every leader of every pack when his strength goes 
from him and he gets feebler and feebler, till at last he is 
Irilled by the wolves and a new leader comes up—to he 
Idlled in his turn. 

‘Take him away,’ he said to Father Wolf, ‘and train him 
as befits one of the Free People.’ 

And that is how Mowgli was entered into the Seeonee 
wolf-paok for the price of a bull and on Baloo’s good word. 

y S if- — 

Kow you must he content to skip ten or eleven whole 
years, and only goes® at all the wonderful life MoAvgli led 
K.n. G 
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among ei bceaiuc tf it n «re wnltcn out irouM fill 

e\er so miny liooU lie grew up with the cuhs, though 
tlieVi of wmr'c, wcio gio#fii wol\e9 aliaw^ liofore hft waji a 
child, and Father ^^olf taught liuii hii hiiMne*?, and the 
meaning of things in the jungle, till everj rustic in the 
grass, e\ery bicath of the warm night nir, cierj ii ite of the 
owls aboae hn head, scratch of a Int’a clavrs as it 

roosted for a while in a tree,and crerj sp’ash of cverj little 
fish jumping in a jwdl meant just as niueh to him as the 
work of hia olKcc means to a 1ju«iiic*s man V hen he was 
not learning he sat out in the sun and slept, and ate and 
went to deep again , when he hit dirt\ or hot he swam in 
the forest pools, and wlien he w mled botvej (Riloo told him 
that honej and nuts were just as plca».int to cat as raw 
meat) he climbed up for it, and that Kigheera showed him 
how to do Ihgheera would he out on a branch and call 
‘ Come along, Little Brother,' and nt first Mowpli would 
cling like the sloth but aftenrvnl he would fling himself 
through the branches almost as boWlr os the gmv ape He 
took hia place at the Council llock, too when the Pick met, 
and there he discovered that if he stared ban! at any wolf, 
the wolf would Ik? forceil to drop hts eyes and so he useiJ to 
stare for fun At other times he would pick the long 
thorns out of the pads of his fncmls, for woUea suffer 
terribly from thorns and bura in their coats He would go 
down the hilUido into the caUivaterl lands by night, and 
look lery curiously it the villagers in their hufi, but he Imd 
a mistrust of men because Bagheera showed him a square 
box with a drop-gate so cunningly hidden in the jungle that 
he nearly walked into it* an<l told him that it was a trap 
He loi ed better than anything else to go w ith Bagheera into 
tbu dark warm heart of the forest, to sleep all through the 
drowsy diy and at ni^ht see how Bagheera djd his k^ling 
Bagheera killed right and left as he felt hungry, and so did 
Mowgli—inth me exception As soon is he was old 
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enough to understand things, Bagheei-a told him that he 
must never touch cattle because he had been bought into 
the Pack at the price of a bull’s hfe. ‘ All the jungle is 
thine,’ said Bagheera, ‘and thou canst kill everything that 
thou art strong enough to kill ; but for the sake of the bull 
that bought thee thou must ne%'er kill or eat any cattle 
young or old. That is the Law of the Jungle.’ Mowgli 
obeyed faithfully. 

And he grew and grew strong as a boy must gi’ow who 
does not know that he is learning any lessons, and who has 
nothing in the world to think of except things to eat. 

klother "Wolf told him once or twice that Shere Khan 
was not a creature to be trusted, and that some day he must 
kill Shere Khan ; but though a young wolf would hare 
remembered that advice every hour, Mowgli forgot it 
because he was only a boy—though he would have called 
himself a vrolf if he had been able to speak in any human 
tongue. 

Shere Khan was always crossing his path in the jungle, 
for as Akela grew older and feebler the lame tiger had 
come to be great friends with the yoimger wolves of the 
Pack, who followed him for scraps, a thing Akela would 
never have allowed if he had dared to push his authority to 
the proper boimds. Then Shere Khan would flatter them 
and wonder that such fine young hunters were content to he 
led by a dying Avolf and a man's cub ‘ They tell me,’ Shere 
Kban would say. ‘that at Council ye dare not look him 
between the eyes ’; and the young wolves would growl and 
bnstle. 

Bagheera, who had eyes and ears everywhere, Icnew 
something of this, and once or tvHce he told Mowgli in so 
many words that Shere Khan would kill him some day ; 
and Mowgli would laugh and answer: ‘ I have the Pack and 
I have thee ; and Baloo, though he is so lazy, might strike 
a blow or two for my sake. Why should I be afraid ? ’ 
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It was one very Tvanii d‘>y that a new notion cuime to 
EagVeeva—bom of somctliitig that he had heard. Perhaps 
Sahi the Porcupine had told him, but he and to Alowgli 
when they were deep m the jungle as the boy Ht "mth Uii 
head on Engheeras beautiful blaclc s\»n ‘1 ittle Ilrothcr* 
how often hive I told thee that Shore Khui is thy 
enemyl’ 

•As many times as there arc nuts on that palm/ said 
Mowgli, who, natumlly, could not couiit * hat of it! I 
am sleepv, Pagheera, and Shore Khan is all long tail and 
loud talk—like Mor the Peacock-’ 

‘But this 13 no time for sleeping Riloo knows it, I 
know it, the Pack know it, and even the foobah, fbotiih 
deer know Tabafiui has told thee, too ’ 

*llo\ hoi' smA Mowgh ‘Tahatpvi came to me not 
long ago mth some rude talk that I iraa a naked man’s 
cub and not fit to dig pig nuts, but I einght TaUiqiii by 
the tall and swung him tince against a palm tree to teach 
him better manners ’ 

‘ That was foolishtic'^a, far though Tahaqiii w n mischief 
miker, he would haie told thee of eomethinc; that con 
corned thee closely Open tho^e eyes, Little Brother 
Shore Khan dare not kill thee in the jungk , but remember, 
Akela is reiy old and soon the daj comes when he cannot 
kill his buck, and then he will be leader no mote Many 
of the wolves that looked thee over when thou wnst 
brought to the Council first are old too, and the young 
woUca believe, as Shere Khan has taught theni, that a 
man-cub has no place with the Pack In a little time thou 
wilt be a man,' 

‘And what is a man that be should not run with his 
hrothersl’ said Alowgb ‘I was bom m the jungle I Lai e 
obeyed the Law of the Jungle, and there is no wolf of ours 
from whose paws T have not pulled a thorn Surely they 
are my brothers i' 
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Baglieora stretched liimself at full length and lialf shut 
Ills eyes. ‘Little Bi'other,’ said he, ‘feel under my jaw.’ 

Mowgli put up his strong hroira hand, and just under 
Bagheei'ii’s silky chin, n-here the giant rolling npiscles tvere 
all hid by the glossy hair, he came upon a little bald spot. 

‘There is no one iii the jungle that knows that I, 
Bagheera, carry that mark—the mark of the collar; and 
yet. Little Brother, I n-as born among men, and it was 
among men that my mother died—in the cages of the 
King’s Palace at Oodeyporc. It was because of this that I 
paid the price for thee at the Council when thou wast a 
little naked cub. Yes, I too was born among men. I had 
never seen the jungle. They fed me behind bars from an 
iron pan till one night I felt that I was Bagheera—the 
Panther—and no man’s plaything, and I broke the silly 
lock with one blow of m}' paw and came away; and 
because I had learned the ways of men, I became more 
terrible in the jungle than Shere Khan. Is it not so 1 ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mowgli; ‘all the jungle fear Bagheei'a—all 
except Mowgli,’ 

‘ Oh, //mi art a man’s cub,’ said the Black .Panther, very 
tenderl}?^; ‘ and even as I returned to my jungle, so thou 
must go back to men at last,—to tlie men who are thy 
brothers,—if thou art not killed in the Council.’ 

‘ But wh}’^—but why should any wish to kill me ? ’ said 
Mowgli. 

‘ Look at me,’ said Bagheera; and iMowgli looked at him 
steadily between the eyes. The big panther turned his 
head away in half a minute. 

‘ is why,’ he said, shifting his paw on the leaves. 
‘Not even I can look thee between the eyes, and I was 
born among men, and I love thee, Little Brother. The 
others the}’ hate thee because their eyes cannot meet thine ; 
because thou art wise ; hcKiuse thou hast pulled out thorns 
from their feet—because thou art a man.’ 
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•I did not know tte*^ things,' said Mowgli, sullenly, 
and hs froivTied under his heavy black eyebroivs 

‘WTiat IS the Law of the Jnngle 1 Strike first and then 
yve tongue, Ey thy very carelessne«3 they know th.it 
thou art a man. But be wi«e It is m my heart that 
when Akcla mis^ra his next kill,—and at each hunt it 
costa hun more to pm the buck,—the Pack will turn against 
him and against thee They will hold a jungle CJouncil at 
the Botk, and then—and then—I have it ’ ‘ said Bagheera, 
leaping up 'Go thou down quickly to the mens hnU ni 
the valley, and take some of the Bed Flower which thei 
prow there, so that when the time cornea thou mavest 
base even a stronger fnend than I or EaloO or those of 
the Pack that lose thee. Get the Red Flower’ 

By Red Flower Bagheera meant fire, only no creature m 
the jungle will call fire by ita proper name E\erj beast 
Uvea in deadly feat of it, and invents a hundred ways of 
descnbing it 

‘Tlio Red Flower 1’ said Mowgli ‘That grows outride 
their huts m the twilight, 1 w ill get some ’ 

‘There speaks the mans cub* eaid Bagheera, proudly 
*I,ememhcr that it grows in bttle pots. Get one swifili, 
and keep it hy thee for tune of need ’ 

‘Good' said Mowgln *I go But art thou sure, 0 my 
Jjaghecra’—he slipped his arm round the splendid neck, 
t»d look todeep into the big eycs—‘‘art thou sure that all 
wcF is,s hcIieKhan a doing I * 

man*cub has mken Lock that freed me, I am sure. Little 
wilt he a man, 

‘jVnd what a. Bull that bought me, 1 will pay Shero 
brothers V said pr this, and it may be a httle oier,' said 
obcyal the Law founded awar 

from whose paws 1 That is all a man,’ said liigheera to 
are mv brothers I' again * Oh Shere Khan, never was a 
hat frog hunt of thme Un j ears ago'' 
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Mowgli was far and far tiirongli the forest, running hard, 
and his heart was hot in him. He came to the cave as the 
evening mist rose, and drew breath, and looked down the 
vallej. The cubs were out, but Mother Wolf, at the back 
of the cave, knew by his breathing that something was 
troubling her frog. 

‘ What is it, Son 1 ’ she said. 

‘Some bat’s chatter of Shero Khan,’ he called back. ‘I 
hunt among the ploughed fields to-night ’: and he plunged 
downward through the bushes, to the stream at the bottom 
of the valley. There he checked, for he heard the yell of 
the Pack hunting, heard the bellow of a hunted Sambhur, 
and the snort as the buck turned at hay. Then there were 
wicked, hitter howls from the young wolves: ‘Akela! 
Akela! Let the Lone Wolf show his strength. Eoom 
for the leader of the Pack! Spring, Altela!’ 

The Lone Wolf must have spnmg and missed his hold, 
for Jlowgli heard the snap of his teeth and then a yelp as 
the Sambhur Icnocked him over with his fore foot. 

He did not wait for anything more, hut dashed on j and 
the yells grew fainter behind him as he ran into the crop¬ 
lands where the HUagers lived. 

‘ Baghecra spoke truth,’ he panted, as he nestled domi in 
some cattle-fodder by the window of a hut ‘ To-morrow 
is one day both for Akela and for me.’ 

Then he pressed bis face close to the window and watched 
the fire on the hearth. He saw the husbandman’s wife get 
up and feed it in the night with black lumps; and when 
the morning came and the mists were all white and cold, 
he saw the man’s child pick up a wicker pot plastered 
inside mth earth, fill it rnth lumps of red-hot charcoal, 
put it under his blanket, and go out to tend the cows in 
the byre, 

‘Is that all ? ’ said iMowgli. ‘If a cub can do it, there is 
nothing to fear'; so he strode round the corner and met 
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tliG tcHJb- tliG pot Tiont 1]]*^ tjiiiiilj iind <ii>/ipp6nrc<l into 
mist ^ blit, tho boj hem W with fear 
'They are vet^ like me,’ said Mowgb, blowing into tho 
pot, as he had set-n tho wonnn do ‘This thing wiU die if 
I ilo not gne it things to eat', and he dropped twig^ and 
dned barh on the red stuff Halfway up the hill he met 
Uaghcera nath the morning dew shining like moonstones on 
his. coat 

* Itel i lias missed,’ said the Panther * Thej would hai c 
killed him last night, but they nculcd thee also They werg 
looking for thee on the hill ’ 

‘I was among the ploughed lands I am ready Sec '' 
JlowgU held up the fire-pot 

'Good 1 ^low I base seen men thni'-t a drj branch into 
that stuff, and pre'^tntly the Kod Flower blo«sorocd at the 
end of it ^Vrt thou not afraid f’ 

•Ivo ^khy should I ft art I remember now—if it is 
not a dream—^how, before 1 was a ^\olf, I la} beside the 
J- l^tTi iod jt wjj wr "K awJ 
All that day 'Mowgh Kit in tho caie tending bis fire-pijt 
and dippuig dry branches into it to see tow thej looVed 
He found » branch that satisfied him, and m the ereuing w hou 
Tabaqui came to the ca\e and told him rudely enough th it 
he was wanted at the Council Pock, he laughetl till Tabaqui 
ran away Then "Mow gb went to the Comicil, still laughing 
AkeU the lone wolf lay bj the side of his rock as a sispi 
that the leadership of the Pack was open, and Shere Kh-m 
With hi3 iollomng of sccap-fcd wolves walked to a^d 
ojicnly being flattcrwl Kigheera lay close to Jlowgli, aud 
the firepot was lietwccu 'Mowglis knees k^Tien thi^i 

were all gathered together, Shere Khan began to speak_ 

a thing be w oiild never bare dared to do w hen \k'l i w as m 
hi> prune 

‘He lias no right.’whivpered Righeera ‘Sai so 

IS a dog s soil lie wiU be fnghtcnjcd' 
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Mowgli sprang to liis.feet. ‘Free People/ he cried, 
‘does Shere Khan lead the Pack? What has a tiger to do 
trith our leadership ? ’ 

‘ Seeing that the leadership is yet open, and being asked 
to speak—’ Shere Khan began. 

‘By whom?’ said Mowgli. ‘Ai-e we a/? jackals, to fawn 
on this cattle-butcher ? The leadership of the Pack is -srith 
the Pack alone.’ 

There were yells of ‘ Silence, thou man’s cub 1 ’ ‘ Let him 
speak. He has kept our Law ’; and at last the seniors of 
the Pack thundered : ‘ Let the Dead Wolf speak.’ "VMien a 
leader of the Pack has missed his kill, he is called the Dead 
Wolf as long as he lives, which is not long 

Akela raised his old head wearily;— 

‘Free People, and ye too, jackals of Shere Khan, for 
twelve seasons I have led ye to and from the kill, and in all 
that time not one has been trapped or maimed. Kow I 
have missed my kill. Ye know how that plot was made. 
Ye know how ye brought me up to an untried buck to 
make my weakness known. It was cleverly done. Your 
right is to Idll me here on the Council Rock, now. There¬ 
fore, I ask, who comes to make an end of the Lone Wolf? 
For it is my right, hy the Law of the Jungle, that ye come 
one hy one.’ 

There was a long hush, for no single wolf cared to fight 
Akela to the death. Then Shere Khan roared; ‘Bah! 
what have wo to do n-ith this toothless fool? He is doomed 
to die! It is the man-cub who has lived too long. Free 
People, he rvas my meat from the first. Give him to me. 

I am weary of this inan-wolf folly. He has troubled the 
jungle for ten seasons. Give me the man-cub, or I will 
hunt licro alw.ays, and not give you one bone. He is a 
man, a man’s child, and from the marrow of 103 - bones I 
hate him 1 ' 

Then more than half the Pack 3 -elled : ‘ A man! a man! 
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"W b'lt tas a roan to do mth ns t IjCt him go to his own 
place 

'And turn all the jicoplc of the iilbgca against usJ’ 
clainonml Shere Khati ‘No, pl^e him to roe. lie is a 
roan, and none of us can look him between the eyes.’ 

41.cla lifted his head again, and said ' He has eaten oiir 
food. He has slept with us lie has dnien game for us. 
lie has brohen no word of the Law of the Jungle 

•Also, I paid for him with a Bull when he was accepted 
The worth of a bull is little, but E.igheera’a honour u 
EfimcthiDg that he will perhaps fight for,' said Kaghecra, in 
his gentlest a oice 

'A bull paid ten jears ago'* the Pack snarled. ‘^Vhat 
do we care for Ixincs ten tears old I’ 

' Or for a pledge T said Baghecra, his white teeth bared 
under his hp. ‘ \\ cll are ye called the L rcc People! ’ 

‘No mans cub can run inth the people of the jungle,’ 
howled Sbere Khaiu * Give him to roe' ’ 

‘ He IS our brother in all but blowl,’ AheU went on, 'and 
je would kill him here' In truth, I have lived too long 
borne of JO are eaters of cattle, and of others I have heard 
that, under Shere Ktan's teaching ye go bj dark night 
and snatch chUlceo. from the villager s doo*- step. Tlierc 
fore I know je to be cow&rds, and it is to cowards I speak. 
It 13 certain tliat I must die, and my life is of no worth, or 
I would offer that m the man-cub s place But for the sake 
of the Honour of the Pack —a little matter that by being 
without a leader ye have forgotten,—I promise that if jc 
let the man-cuh go to his own place, I will not, when my 
time comes to die, bare one tooth against ye. I will die 
without Bghtmg That will at least save the Pack three 
lives More I cannot do, but if ye will I can save je the 
shame that coroes of killing a brother against whom there 
IS no fault,—a brother spoken for and bought into the Pack 
according to the Law of the Jungle 
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‘ He is a man—a man—a man—! ’ snarled the Pack; 
and most of the wolves Regan to gather round Shere 
Khan, whose tail was beginning to switch. 

‘Now the business is in thy hands,' said Bagheera to 
Mowgli. ‘ JFc can do no more except fight.’ 

hlowgli stood upright—tho fire-pot in his hands. Then 
he stretched out his ams, and 3 'a'n'ned in the face of tho 
Council: but he was furious with rage and sorrow, for, 
wolf-like, the wolves had never told him how they hated 
him. ‘Listen you!’ he cried. ‘There is no need for this 
dog’s jabber. Ye have told mo so often to night that I am 
a man (and indeed I would hare been a wolf with you to 
my life’s end), that I feel 3 'our words are true. So I do 
not call ye my brothers an 3 ’^ more, but say [dogs], as a 
man should. What ye will do, and what ye will not do, 
is not yours to sa 3 a That matter is with me-, and that 
we ma}' see the matter more plainh-, I, the man, liave 
brought here a little of the Red Flower which ye, dogs, 
feiir.’ 

He flung the fire-pot on the ground, and some of the red 
coals lit a tuft of dried moss that flared up, as aU the 
Council ckew back in terror before the leaping flames. 

l\Iowgli thrust his dead branch into the fire till the twigs 
lit and cracMed, and whirled it above his head among 
the cowering wols'es. 

‘ Thou art tlio master,’ said Bagheera, in an undertone. 

‘ Save Akela from the death. He was ever thy friend.’ 

Akela, the grim old wolf who had never asked for merc 3 T 
in his life, gave one piteous look at Mowgli as the boy 
stood all naked, his long black hair tossing over his 
shoulders in the light of the blazing branch that made the 
shadows jump and quiver. 

‘ Good ! ’ said Mowgli, staring roimd slowly. ‘ I see that 
yc arc dogs. I go from you to my own people—if they he 
my own people. The jungle is shut to me, and I must 
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forget yojT talk arid jour companionship, but I wtll be 
mo^ merciful tban ye aru Became I -K-as ill but jonr 
brother ja blood, I promise that si hen I am a man among 
men I will not betraj ye to men as jc haro betrajwl me ’ 
He kicked the Ere wi^h bw foot, and the eparka flew up 
‘There shall be no war between anj of us m the Pack. 
But hero is a debt to pay before I go ’ Ue strode forward 
to where Sherc Khan sat blinking stupidly at the flAmts., 
and caught him hy the tuft on his chin. liighccra foUowed 
m case of aecideata ‘Bp dog'’ Mowgb cried- ‘Up, 
when a man speaks, or I will set that coat ablaro' * 

Share Khan’s ears lay flat back on his head, and he abut 
his eyes, for the hlaimg brinth was very UKiy 

'This cattle-killer said he would lull me m the Council 
because he had not killed me when I was a cub Thus and 
thus, then, do we bftat dogs when we are men. Stir a 
whisker, Lungfi, and I ram the Red Flower down thy 
gullet’' He beat Shere Khan over the head with the 
branch, and the tiger whimpered and whined m an agony 
of fear 

*Pahl SiUged junglercat—go now I Eat rmemher when 
next I come to the Council Rock, as a man should come, it 
will be with Shere Khan’s hide on roy bead For the rest, 
.rVkela goes free to hi e as be pleases. Ye niU iiy( kill him, 
becanae that is not my will. J»or do I think that ye will 
sit beiB any longer, lolbng out your tongues as though ye 
were somebodies, instead of dogs whom 1 dnie out—thu* I 
Go 1’ The fire was burning funouslv at the end of the 
branch, and Alowgli struck nght and UCl round the tlTcla, 
and the wolves ran howbng mth the sparks burning their 
fur M list there were only Akela, Baglieera, and perliaiK 
ten wolves that had taken Mowgira part. Then something 
began to hurt Mowgb inside him, as he bad never t*cn 
hurt in his l(e before, smd he taught his breath and sobbed, 
arid the tears nn down iua face. 
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‘AYbat is it? What is it?’ he said. ‘I do not wish to 
leave the jungle, and I do not know what this is. Am I 
dying, Bagheeral’ 

‘Ho, Little Brother. That is onty tears such as men 
use,’ said Bagheera. ‘How I know thou art a man, and a 
man’s cub no longer. The jungle is shut indeed to thee 
henceforward. Let them fall, Alowgli. They are only 
tears.’ So hlowgii sat and cried as though his heart would 
break; and he had never cried in all his life before. 

‘ How,’ he said, ' I will go to men. But first I must say 
farewell to my mother’; and he went to the cave where 
she li^’ed tvith Father Wolf, and he cried on her coat, while 
the four cubs howled miserably. 

‘ Ye will not forget me ? ’ said Mowgli. 

‘Hever while wc can follow a trail,’ said the cubs. 
‘ Come to the foot of the hill when thou art a man, and we 
will talk to thee; and we will come into the crop-lands to 
play with thee by night.' 

‘ Come soon ! ’ said Father Wolf. ‘ Oh, vase little frog, 
come again soon : for we be old, tby mother and I.’ 

‘ Come soon,’ said Mother Wolf, ‘little naked son of mine; 
for, listen, child of man, I loved thee more than ever 1 loved 
my cnbs.’ 

‘I ^\nli surely come,’ said Mowgli; ‘and when I come it 
will be to laj’- out Shere Khan’s hide upon the Council Rock. 
Do not forget me ! Tell them in the jungle never to forget 
me!’ 

The dawn was beginning to break when Mowgli w'ent 
down the hillside alone, to meet those mj'stcrioiis things 
that are called men. 
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WltE\ the Indian Ifutinv Lroke out, and a httk time 
before tte mega oC Delia, a rejiiment of \aH' e Irregular 
Horw WM Btationed at PcstaiMir on tbe Frontier of Jndn 
That regiment canght what Tahn Lawrence called at the 
time ‘the preialent mama,* and would hate thrown in ita 
lut with the mutineers had it been allowed to do so The 
chance nei er came, for,, as the regiment swept off down 
south it was headed up hr a remnant of an Englidi corpi 
into the hills of Afghanistan, and there the newly-conquered 
tnbeamen turned again "it Jt as wolves turn against bucE, 
It was huntefl for the sake of its arms and m-Coutretnents 
from hill to hill, from ranne to ranne, up and down the 
dned beds of nvers and round the shoulders of hlnfis, till it 
disappeared as water sinks in the sand—this ofiiccrlcss 
rebel regiment The onlj^ trice left of its existence today 
IS a nominal roll drawn up in neat round hand and counter 
signed by an oflieer wlio called himself 'Adiiitant, Iite 

-Irregular Caialiy' The paper is yellow with jears 

and dirt, but on the hack of it too can still read a pencil 
note by John Lawrence;, to th« cfTuit * See that the tn o 
native officers who remamed loyal are not deprived of their 
estates.— T L* Of sn huadrctl and tifty sabres only two 
tt«xl strain, and John Ijiwrenee in the nmht of all the 
agony of the first months of the mutiny found time to 
think about tba r wenta 

That was more than thirty years ago and the tnlicsmen 
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across the Afgliao border who helped to annihilate the 
reginient are now old men. Sometimes a gravbeard speaks 
of his share in the massacre. ‘Ther came,’ he trill say, 
■ .across the border, very proud, calling tipon us to rise and 
kill the English, and go down to the sack of Delhi. But 
we who had just been conquered by the same English knew 
that they were over hold, and that Che Government could 
account easily for those down-country dogs. This Hindu¬ 
stani regiment, therefore, we treated with flrir words, and 
kept standing in one place till the redcoats came after them 
very hot and angry. Then this regiment ran forward a 
little more into our hills to avoid the wrath of the English, 
and we lay upon their flanks watching from the sides of the 
hills till we were well assured that their path was lost 
behind them. Then we came doum, for we desired their 
clothes, and their bridles, and their rifles, and their boots— 
more especially their hoots. That was a gre.at killing— 
done slowly.’ Here the old man will rub his nose, and 
shake his long snaky locks, and lick his bearded lips, and 
grin till the yellow tooth-stnmps show. ‘Yes. we killed 
tliem bec.tuse we needed their gear, and we knew that their 
lives had been forfeited to God on account of their sin— 
the sin of treachery to the .salt which they had eaten. 
They rode up and domi the valleys, stumbling and rocking 
in their saddles, and howling for mercy. We drove them 
slowly like cattle till they were all assembled in one place, 
the fiat vride valley of Sheor Kot. Many had died from 
want of water, hut there still were many left, and they 
could not make any stand. We went among them, pulling 
them down with our hands two at a time, and oim hoys 
Irilled them who v,-ere new to the sword. My share of the 
plunder was such and such—so many guns, and so many 
saddles. The g;uns were good in those days. Eow we 
steal the Government rifles, and despise smooth barrels. 
Yes, beyond doubt we wiped that regiment from off the 
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face of the earth, and even the memOTy of the deed u uo^ 
dying Ent men say-■' 

\t this pomt the tale wonid stop ahruptlv, and it waa 
impotKsible to find oat what iiii‘’n said arrosa the border 
Tne Vf,dian 3 were always a seerelwe race, arid liastly 
preferred doing eomething wiched to saying anything at 
all They would be quiet and wellbehaied for months, 
fall one night, without word or warning, they would rnah 
a poLeerposi, cut the throats of a constable or two, dash 
through a village, carry away three or four women, and 
withdraw, m the red glare of burning thatch dnving tho 
rattle and goats before them to their own desolate hills. 
The Indian Goremment would become «3mo»t tearful on 
these occasions. First it would say, ‘Please he good and 
well forgrre you.' The tribe concerned in the latent depro- 
datton would collectirdy put its thumb to its nose and 
answer rudely Then the Government would eaj 'lladnt 
you better pay op a httle money for tho*fi few corpses you 
left behind you the other night 1’ Here the tnbe would 
temporiae, and he and bully, and some of the vounger men, 
merely to show contempt of authonty, would raid another 
pohee post and fire into some frontier mud fort, and if 
Incty, lull a real English officer Then the Goremment 
wcrald *ay ‘ OWrvfe, iJ you really perurt in this line of 
conduct you will be hurt.* If the tribe knew exactly what 
was going on in India, it would apologise or he rode, 
according as it learned whether the Government was hmy 
with other things, or able to devote its full attention to 
their performanees. Some of the tribes knew to one corpse 
how far to go. Others became ereited, lost their heads, 
and told the Government to come on. With sorrow and 
tears, ami one eye on the Bntish UrpaTer at home, who 
insisted on regardma these cvcrcises »s hmtal wars of 
anneiation, the Government would prepare an CTpcnsive 
b,tle fieldbn^e ami some guns, and seed ad up wto the 
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hills to chase the wiclccd tribe out of the valleys, where 
the corn gi'ew, into the hill-tops whei-o there was nothing 
to eat. The tribe rvoiild turn out in full strength and 
enjoy the campaign, for they Imew that their women would 
never be touched, that their wounded would be nursed, not 
mutilated, and that as soon as each man’s bag of corn was 
spent they could sun-ender and palaver with the English 
General as though thej' had been a real enemy. After¬ 
wards, years afterwards, they wo\dd pay the blood-money, 
driblet by driblet, to the Government and tell their children 
how they had slain the redcoats by thousands. The only 
drawback to this land of picnic-war tvas the weakness of 
the redcoats for solemnly bloning up with powder their 
fortified towers and keeps. This the tribes always con¬ 
sidered mean. 

Chief among the leaders of the smaller tribes—the little 
clans who Icnew to a penny the expense of moving white 
troops against them—was a priest-bandit-chief whom we 
will call the Gulla Kutta Jlnllah. His enthusiasm for 
border murder as an art was almost dignified. He would 
cut down a mail-rimner from pure wantonness, or bombard 
a mud fort with rifle fire when he knew that onr men 
needed to sleep. In his leisure moments he would go on 
circuit among his neighbours, and try to incite other tribes 
to derilry. Also, he kept a kind of hotel for fellow-outlaws 
in his oxvn milage, which lay in a valley called Bersnnd. 
Any respectable murderer on that section of the frontier 
was sure to lie up at Bersund, for it was reckoned an 
exceedingly safe place. The sole entry to it ran through a 
narrow gorge which could he converted into a death-trap 
in five minutes It was surrounded by high hills, reckoned 
inaccessible to all save born mountaineers, and here the 
Gulla Kutta Mullah lived in gi-eat state, the head of a 
colony of mud and stone huts, <and in each mud hut hung 
some portion of a red nnifonn and the plunder of dead men, 
K.K, . H 
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The floiernmeiit yiartieubriv wishetl for hw ciptcirc, and 
once muted him formally to come out mid be baTi^,e(l on 
account of a feu of the murders in which he hail taken a 
direct part. He replied 

‘I am oulr twenty mtles as the trow flies, from your 
border Come and fetch me 

^Some tW we will come,’ said t)ie Govemmept, ‘and 
hanged you will be ’ 

The GtiUa kutta Muflah let the matter from hts Tuind 
fie knou that the patience of the Goternnient was as long 
as a summer day but he did not realise that its arm uns 
ns long as a umter night ^lonths aftenvirds when there 
was peace on the Ixirder and all India was fjuiet, the 
Ind an Go’ erotaent turresl tt\ tis sleep arwl remembered 
the fiulla Kntta Molhh at Rrsund, with his thirteen 
outlaws The movement against hmi of one single regi 
meat—which the telegrams would hare traa«lat«l as war 
—would hare been highly impolitic. Thi-. was a time for 
stknte ai d t-pced, and abosc all aliseiHB of Uondsbtsl 
\ou must know that all along the north west frontier of 
India there is spread a force of sonic thirty thousind foot 
and horse, whose dutj it is quietly and unostentatiously to 
shepherd the tribes in front of them- The; moso up and 
down and down and up, from one desolate little post to 
anothc'- they arc ready to take the field at ten mumlcs’ 
notice, they are always half tn and half out of a (lift eultr 
somewhere along the tnunotonous hoe, their lives are na 
hard as their own nmsclea, and the papers nes er say anj 
thing about them It was from this force that the 
Goyerninent picked its men 

One night at a station where the mounted ^l<Tllt Patrol 
fire as they chaUeuge, ami the wheat rolla m blue 

^reen waves under our cold northern moon the ofilccra 
were pkjmg billiards iti the mud walled cl ikhouse, whed 
orders came to them that they were to go on parmle at\ 
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once for a niglit-dnll. They giaimblcd, and rrent to turn 
out their men—a hundred English troops, let us sa^'-, two 
hundred Goorkhas, and about a hundred cavalry of the 
finest native cavalry in the world. 

\Mien they were on the parade-gi-ound, it was explained 
to them in whispei-s that they must set off at once across 
the hills to Bersund. T!ic English troops were to post 
thcin.selves round the hills at the side of the valley j the 
Goorkhas would command the gorge and the death-trap, 
and the cavalrv would fetcli a long march round and get to 
the back of the circle of hills, whence, if there were anj’ 
ditiiculty, they could charge domi on the Mullah’s men. 
But orders were very strict that there should be no fighting 
and no noise. They wei'C to return in the morning Arith 
every round of ammunition intact, and the Mullah and the 
thirteen outlaAvs bound in their midst. If they were 
successful, no one would knoAv or care anything about their 
worlc; but failure meant probably a small border war, in 
which the GuIIa Kutta niullah would pose as a popular 
leader agtunst a big bullying power, instead of a common 
border murderer. 

Then there was silence, broken only by the clicking of the 
compass needles and snapping of watch-cases, as the heads 
of columns compared bearings and made appointments for 
the rendezvous. Five minutes later the parade-ground was 
empty ; the green coats of the Goorkhas and the overcoats 
of the English troops had faded into the darkness, and the 
eaA'.aliy Avere cantering aAvay in the face of a blinding drizzle. 

What the Goorkhas and the English did will be seen 
later on. TJie heavy AA'ork lay Avith the horses, for thej’ 
had to go far and pick their AViiy clear of habitations. 
JIany of the troopers were natives of that part of the 
Avorld, ready and anxious to fight against their kin, and 
some of the officei’s had made priA-ate and unofficial excur¬ 
sions into those hills before. They crossed the border, 
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faatid a dried nver bed, canteral up that, MTilfced (broach 
a stoay gorge, risked crossing a low hill utirler co^^-r of 
the (Jartnesaj ebrted another hiU, leading their hoof marks 
deep in some ploughed ground, felt theif way along another 
■watercourse, ran over the neck, of a spur graving that no 
one would hear their horses grnnting and so worked on in 
the ram and the darkness till they had left Eersund and its 
crater of hills a little behind them, and u> the left, and it 
was time to swing round The ascent commanding the 
hack of Eersund was steep and they halted to draw breath 
in a broad level valley below the height That is to say, 
the taen reined up, hut the hevses blown, as they were, 
refused to halt. There was nnchri'tisn language, the srorsc 
for being dehi ered. in a whisper, and you beird the Saddles 
S/^ueaking in the darkness as the Lories plunged 

The subaltern at the rear of one troop tnmeil in bis 
saddle and said very softly — 

‘Carter what the hletawl hevens s'e you doing at the 
rear I Bring your men up man* 

There waa uo -Mvswev, till wtwiyes rephed. — 

‘Carter Sahib is forward—^nnt there Tliere is nothing 
behuwi us’ 

•There i-.,’ said the aiibahem ‘The ajimdrons walking 
on its own tall ’ 

Then the Major m command moved down to the rear 
swearing aoftlj an 1 asbng for the blood of Lieutenant 
llaftej—the euViltern who had just spoken 

‘Ix>ok after your reaiguard,' said the Major ‘^me of 
jou’C mfemal tbieies have got lost They re at the head of 
the squadron, and you re a several Wds of idiot,’ 

‘Shall I tell off my men, eir 1’ aaid the sulialteni snlknly, 
for he was feeling ■wet and cokL 

- Tell ’em off 1 ’ said the Major ‘ THi tp ’em off, by Gad 1 
"V oil re squandenng them all over the cliee There’s a 
troop behind you «oic I’ 
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‘So I ivas thinking,’ said the subaltern calmly. ‘I have 
all my men here, sir. Better speak to Carter.’ 

‘ Carter Sahib sends salaam and vants to know why the 
regiment is stopping,’ said a trooper to Lieutenant Halley. 

‘ Where under heaven is Carter?’ said the ilajor. 

'Forward with his troop,’ was the answer. 

‘ Are we walking in a ring, then, or are we the centre of 
a blessed brigade ? ’ said the Major. 

By this time there was silence all along the column. 
The horses were still ; but, through the drive of the fine 
rain, men could hear the feet of manj' horses moving over 
stony ground. 

‘ We’re being stalked,’ said Lieutenant Halley. 

‘They’ve no horses here.. Besides the 3 '^’d have fired 
before this,’ said the Jlajor. ‘ It’s—it’s villagers’ ponies.’ 

‘Then our horses would have neighed and spoilt the 
attack long ago. They must have been near us for half an 
hour,’ said the subaltern. 

‘Queer that we can’t smell the horses,’said the Major, 
damping his finger and rubbing it on his nose as ho sniffed 
up wind. 

‘Well, it’s a bad start-,’ said the subaltern, shaking the 
wet from his overcoat. ‘ What shall we do, sir ? ’ 

‘ Get on,’ said the Major. ‘ "We shall catch it to night.' 

The column moved forward veiy gingerly for a few paces. 
Then there was an oath, a shower of blue sparks as shod 
hooves crashed on small stones, and a man rolled over with 
a jangle of accoutrements that Avould have waked the dead. 

‘ Now we’ve gone and done it,' said Lieutenant Halley. 

‘ All the hillside awake, and all the hillside to cKmb in the 
face of musketrj’-fire. This comes of trying to do night- 
hawk work.’ 

The trembling trooper picked himself up, and tried to 
explain that his horse had fallen over one of the little cairns 
that are built of loose stones on the spot where a man has 
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toen m’Qidered ThE« oo aeed for reasons. The 
Majors bi^ Anstralun charscr blundered next, aTid the 
column came to R halt in what fccmed to l>e a rciy gra^e 
yard of Ltile cairns all about two feet high The mano u 
ires of the ^ua^lion are not reported, ^len said that it felt 
mounted qiad«lT« xnthout training and without the 
mu le, but at laat the bor^-., breiVing ranlt and choosing 
their own way, wall^cd clear of the cairn’s, till eserr irnrt of 
the etjmdroii re-foimed and drew rein a few yards up the 
slope of the hilL Then, according to Lieutenant Halley, 
there was another scene yery liLe the one wbiih has been 
desenbed Theilajor and Carter m'l'ted that all the men 
had not joined rank, ami that there were more of them m the 
rear ebetmg and blandenng among the dead mens catnis. 
Lieutenant Halley told off his own troopers again and 
Ttsiutied hicifelf to wait. Later on be told me — 

‘I (Ldnt tmith Icnow, and I didn t much care what was 
going on. The row of that trooper falling ought to 
haye scared half the country, and I would take my oath 
that we were being stalked by a full regiment in the rear, 
amf thtg were making row enoagh to rouse aff Afphaui'tan. 

1 sat tight, but nothing happened.* 

The mystcoous part of the night’s work was the silence 
on the hillside Everybody knew that the Gulla Kutu 
iluUah had his outpost huts on the reverse side of the hiU, 
and everybody expected by the time that the Major had 
twom bimaelf into a state of quiet that the watchmen there 
would open fire. "VVhen uothing occurred they said that 
the gu-iU of the ram had deadened the sound of the hortes, 
and thanked Providence. At last the Major satisfied him 
self (a) that he tail left no one behind among the caim=, 
nd (i) that he was not being taken m the rear bv a laige 
and powerful body of cavalry The men’s tempers w^ 
thoroughly spoiled, the horses were lathered and unquiet, 
*nd one and all prayed for the daylight. 
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They set themselves to climb up the hill, each man leading 
his mount cai'efuUy. Before the}’- had covered the lover 
slopes or the breastplates had begun to tighten, a thunder¬ 
storm came up behind, rolling across the loir hills and 
drowning any noise less than that of cannon. The first 
flash of the lightning showed the bare ribs of the ascent, the 
hill-crest standing steely blue against the black sky, the 
little falling lines of the rain, and, a few yards to their 
left flank, an Afghan watch-tower, two-storied, built of stone, 
and entered by a ladder from the upper story. The ladder 
was up, and a man with a rifle was leaning from the 
window. The dai-kness and the thunder rolled down in an 
instant, and, when the lull followed, a voice from the watch- 
tower cried, ‘ Who goes there ? ’ 

The cat'alry were very quiet, but each rjian gripped his 
carbine and stood beside his horse. Again the voice called, 

‘ Who goes there 1 ’ and in a louder key, ‘ 0, brothers, give 
the alarm ! ’ Now, every man in the cavalry would have 
died in his long boots sooner than have asked for quarter; 
but it is a fact that the answer to the second call was a 
long wail of ‘ Marf karo! Marf karo! ’ which means, 

‘ Have mercy ! Have mercy ! ’ It came from the climbing 
regiment. 

The cavalry stood dumbfoundered, till the big troopers 
had time to whisper one to another: ‘ Mir Khan, was that 
thy voice 1 Abdullah, didst //lou call 1' Lieutenant Halley 
stood beside his charger and waited. So long as no firing 
was going on he was content. Another flash of lightning 
showed the horses svith hea-^dng flanks and nodding heads, 
the men, white eye-hailed, glaring beside them and the 
stone watch-tower to the left. Tliis time there was no 
head at the window, and the rude iron-clamped shutter that 
could tui'n a rifle bullet was closed. 

‘Go on, men,’ said the klajor. ‘Get up to the top at 
any rate.’ The squadron toiled forwai-d, the horses wag- 
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ging tlieir tails anti the icen pulUnt: at tht Injlei tlie 
EtonGS rolling down the hillaido and the rparlts flying 
UeiVeoant Itolley dctUre<i that ho ne\ er heinl a 
mate so much noise m his life They acratnhlod ujt, he 
said, as tW.gli each hm'ae hvl cn^ht aivl a epirc horse 
to follow him. Even then there was no sound from the 
watch tower, and the men stoppcfl cvhatistfd on the ndgo 
that overlooicd the pit of d irktiess m which the i illago of 
Btrsund lay Girths were loosul, curlMihains shifted, and 
saddles adjusted, and the men dropped down among the 
stones ’Whalever might happen now, they had the upper 
ground of any attack 

The thunder ceasf^l, and with it the rain, and the soft 
thick darkness of a semter night hefore the dawn coscnxl 
them all E-tcept for the sound of falling water among the 
ravines hclow, everj thing was stilh They heartl the shutter 
of tbe waU-h tower helow thm thrown l»tk with & tkng, 
and the voice of the watcher calling ‘ Ob, Ilafi* Ullah 1 ’ 

The echoes took up the call, ‘ Iji la la *' And an answ tr 
camo from the watch tower liiddeit round the curve of the 
hill * IVhat IS It, Shnhhaz Khan 1’ 

bhahbaa Khan repliod in the high pitched voice of the 
tnouotameer 'IIa«t thou seen!’ 

The answer came hack ‘Yes God deliver us from all 
evil Epirits' ’ 

There waa a pause, and then ‘Hafiz Ulkh, 1 am alone! 
Ckime to mol’ 

‘Shahhaz Khan, I am alone also, hut I dare not leave 
my post!' 

' That IS a he, thou art afianl * 

A longer pauao foUowerl, and then 'I am afnud Be 
silent! They are helow us still Pray to God and sleep,’ 

The troopers listened and womlered, for they could nol 
understand what save eaith and Stone could he Ulow the 
watch towers 
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Shahbaz Klian began to call again: ‘ They are below ns. 
I can see them. For the pity of God come over to me, 
Hafiz Ullah ! My father slew ten of them. Come over! ’ 

Hafiz Ullah answered in a veiy loud voice, ‘Mine iras 
guiltless. Hear, ye Men of the Night, neither m 3 ’ father 
nor my blood had any part in that sin. Bear thou th}’ 
own punishment, Shahbaz Khan.’ 

‘Oh, some one ought to stoj) those two chaps crowing 
away like cocks there,’ said Lieutenant Halley, shivering 
imder his rock. 

He had hardly turned round to expose a new side of him 
to the rain before a bearded, long-locked, e\'il-smelling 
iVfghan rushed up the hill, and tumbled into his arms. 
Halley sat upon hinr, and thrust as much of a sword-hilt as 
could be spared down the man’s gullet. ‘ If you cry out, I 
kill you,’ he said cheerftilly. 

The man was beyond aiy expression of terror. He lay 
and quaked, grunting. When Halley took the sword-hilt 
from between Ms teeth, he was still inarticulate, but clung 
to Halley’s arm, feeling it from elbow to wiist. 

‘ The Eissala ! The dead Eissala 1 ’ be gasped.. ‘ It is 
dorni there! ’ 

‘ No; the Eissala, the verj’ much alive Eissala. It is up 
here,’ said Halley, unshipping his watering-bridle, and 
fastening the man’s hands. ‘ T^Tiy were 3-011 in the towers 
so foolish as to let us pass ? ’ 

‘The vsilley is full of the dead,’ said the Afghan. ‘It is 
better to fall into the hands of the English than the hands 
of the dead. They march to and fro below there. I saw 
Them in the lightning.’ 

He recovered his composure after a little, and whispering, 
beeaxTse Halley’s pistol was at his stomach, said : ‘AYbat is 
this 1 There is no war between us noxv, and the JIulIah 
xxull kill me for not seeing yon pass! ’ 

‘Eest e,‘iS 3 '-,’ said Halley; ‘we are coming to kill the 
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Mullah, if Go<l fledsc Iln Uttli ha^o too lonp 

tiJTne \t> vV«i tlirt: 

as a fice which la deiiiretl by the gallows for cpnio done. 
But whit of tho dead regiment I’ 

*I only kill within my own Ijordcr, gall thi- mm, im 
mensfly rclaacd ‘Tho Uvswl I egitaewt w I'olow TThe 
men most haie passttl through it oti their ]ouriiey — four 
hundrtfl dead on horses, stumbling among their own graies, 
ainciiig the little hea[M-~dead men all, whom we tlmr 
‘^\hewl* said Ilalley ‘That accoimts for my earsing 
Ci'ter atvl tho itayiT cummg me Four hundnal sabres, 
eht >0 wonder wo thought them were a few exti’s men 
in tho troop Kurruk Shah,' ho whuperwl to a griMlctl 
naMYO officer lh.it laj within a few feut of him, ‘hast ihuU 
heard anything of <t dead lassahi in these hills t' 

•Assuredly’ said Kurruk Shah with a grim chuckle 
'Otherwise, why did I who have sen pi the Quern for 
sm«i and twenty years and kiWpl inan\ hill'd ogs, shrmt 
aloud for fiuarter when the lightning tciealwl us to the 
iratch towers t hen I was a y oung man 1 kiw tho killing 
in the valley of SheorKiit there at our feet, and I know 
the tale that grew up therctrom But how can the ghosts 
of uobeheiers preiail against ns who are of the iaithl 
Strap that dog a hands a little tighter Sahib An Afghan 
is like an eeh’ 

‘ But a dead Rissala,’ amd Ilillcy, jerking hw captii e's 
wrist. 'That is foolish talk Kurruk Shah The de,ul ato 
dead. Hold still, siy ’ The Afohan wngglwl 

‘The dead are dead, and for that rca-'^on they walk at 
taght kkSax reed to tatkl "Vie Vje men, wc have our 
eyes ami ears Thou canst both see and hear them dow ti 
the hilUide,' said Kurruk Shah composedly 

Itallev stared and listened long and intently The \alley 
V aa full of stifled ftoisM as t.ery vaUey mnat be at nurhl, 
but whether he saw or heard moro than was natural Halley 
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alone Ioioavs, and he does not choose to speak on the 
subject. 

At last, and just before the daAvn, a green roclvet siiot up 
from the far side of the valley of Bersund, at the head of 
the gorge, to sho^v that the Goorkhas were in position. 
A red light from the infantry at left and light answered it, 
and the cai’alry burnt a white flare. Afghans in winter are 
late sleepers, and it was not till full day that the Gulla 
Kutta Mullah’s men began to straggle from their huts, 
rubbing their eyes. They saw men in gi'een, and red, and 
brown uniforms, leaning on their arms, neatly airanged all 
round the crater of the tillage of Bersund, in a cordon that 
not even a wolf could have bi'oken. The 3 f rubbed their 
eyes the more when a pink-faced j’oung man, who was not 
even in the Army, but represented the Political Department, 
tripped down the hillside with two orderlies, rapped at the 
door of the Gulla Kutta Mullah’s house, and told him 
quietly to step out and be tied up for safe transport. That 
same young man passed on through the huts, tapping here 
one cateran and there another lighth' vith his cane; and as 
each was pointed out, so he was tied up, staring hopelessly 
at the crowned heights around where the English soldiers 
looked down with incurious eyes Only the klullah tried 
to carry it off with curses and high words, till a soldier who 
was tying his hands said ;— 

‘None o’ your lip! MTiy didn’t you come out when you 
was ordered, instead o’ keepin’ us awake all night ? You’re 
no better than my own barrack-sweeper, you white-’eaded 
old polyanthus ! Kim up! ’ 

Half an hour later the troops had gone away with the 
Mnllah and his thirteen friends. The dazed mllagevs were 
looking rucfullj' at a pile of broken muskets and snapped 
swords, and wondering how in the world they bad come 
so to miscalculate the forbearance of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment. 
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It a \cry neat little a^Tur, neatly t«m«l out^ anJ the 
men eimei,ni«i were uimfficiaUy thinVeH fer their aerMce^i. 

Yet tt seems to tuo that triiith crctlit w b!w due to 
another regtmont wbo'io name did n<it appear in thebn^ride 
ortlent, and nhcwi acr> e\ii>tento is in danger of being 
forgotten. 
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There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 

Tlie de\r on his xvet robe hung heavj- and chill; 

Ere the steamer that brought him had passed out of bearin', 

He was Alderman Mike inthrojuicing' a bill 

American Song. 

Once upon a time there tvas a King who lived on the raid 
to Thibet, very many miles in the Himalayas. His King¬ 
dom was eleven thousand feet above the sea and exactly 
four miles square ; but most of the miles stood on end 
ounntr to the nature of the conntrv. His revenues were 
rather less than four hundred pounds yearly, and they 
were c-xpended in the maintenance of one elephant and a 
standing army of five men. He was ti-ibutary to the 
Indian Government, who allowed him certain sums for 
keeping a section of the Himalaya-Thihet road in repair. 
He further incre.rsed bis revenues by selling timber to the 
Hallway companies: for he would cut the gre,at dcotl.ir 
trees in his one forest, and they fell thundering into the 
Sutlej river and were swept down to the plains three 
hundred miles away and became railway-tics. Now and 
again this King, whose name does not matter, would 
mount .1 riugstraked horse and ride scores of miles to 
Simla-town to confer with the Lieutenant-Governor on 
matters of state, or to assure the Viceroy that his sword 
lias at the sendee of the Qneen-Enqires.'. Then the 
Viccrov would cause a ruffle of dnnns to he sounded, 

’ lO-t 
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It ins a VEiy neat little affair neuilj earned out and the 
men enm erned were unofficially thanked for their eernces. 

\et It seems to mo that much citxiit is also due to 
another te^ment irho&e ntrae did not aupear in the bn^de 
orders and irhoso very existence is iti danger of being 
forgotten. 
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There came to the beach a pool- exile of Erin, 

The (lew on his wet robe hung heavy and chill; 

Ere the steamer that brought him had passed out of bearin’, 

He ivas Alderman Mike intlirojuicing’ a bill! 

American Song, 

Once upon a time there was a King who lived on the road 
to Thibet, very many miles in the Himalayas. His King¬ 
dom was eleven thousand feet above the sea and exactly 
(four miles square; but most of the miles stood on end 
giving to the nature of the country. His revenues were 
father less than four hundi-ed pounds yearly, and they 
were expended in the maintenance of one elephant and a 
standing army of five men. He was tributary to the 
Indian Government, who allowed him certain sums for 
keeping a section of the Himalaya-Thibet road in repair. 
He further increased his revenues by selling timber to the 
Raihvay companies; for he would cut the great deodar 
trees in his one forest, and they fell thundering into the 
Sutlej river and were swept down to the plains three 
hundred miles away and became railway-ties. How and 
again this King, whose name dpes not matter, would 
mount a ringstraked horse and' ride scores of miles to 
Simla-town to confer with thp Lieutenant-Governor on 
matters of state, or to assure/the Viceroy that his sword 
was at the sendee of the'’^ Queen-Empress. Then the 
Viceroy would cause a ruffle of drums to be sounded, 
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It was a \ery Tieat little affair^ neatly tamed out, and tlio 
men concerned were unofficially thanked for their services. 

\et It seems to mo that much credit is also due to 
another repiment'who'ifl name dtJ not appc-ar in the bngado 
otdi-rs, and whose >ery existence is in danger of Letng 
{orgoUetL 
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There came to the heach a poor exile of Erin, 

The dew on his wet robe hung heavy and chill; 

Ere the steamer that brought Iiim had passed out of bearin’. 

He was Aldennnn Mike inthrojnicing’ a bill! 

Amei-ican Song. 

Onoe upon a time there was a King who lived on the road 
to Thibet, very many miles in the Himakj’as. His King- 
, dom was eleven thousand feet above the sea and exactly 
(tour miles square; but most of the miles stood on end 
otring to the nature of the country. His revenues were 
rather less than four hundred pounds yearly, and they 
, were expended in the maintenance of one elephant and a 
standing army of five men. He was tiabutary to the 
Indian Government, who allowed him certain sums for 
keeping a section of the Hiinalaya-Thibet road in repair. 
He fiirther increased his revenues by selling timber to the 
Eaihray companies; for he would cut the great deodar 
trees in his one forest, and they fell thundering into the 
Sutlej river and were swept down to the plains three 
hundred miles away and became railway-ties. Now and 
again this King, whose name dees not matter, would 
mount a ringstraked horse and ride scores of miles to 
Simla-town to confer with the Lieutenant-Governor on 
matters of state, or to assure the Viceroy that his sword 
was at the serkee of the Queen-Empress. Then the 
Viceroy would cause a ruffle of drums to be sounded, 
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an 1 the nngstraVwl horse and the nraliT State— 

two men m tatters—and the herald t*lio bore the silver 
stnh before the hm^ would trot Kick to their omi place, 
which Ut between the tad of a heaven cUmbing glacier and 
a dark birch firest. 

Kow, from such a King, always Tcmcmbonn" that he 
pohS‘‘Srfd one veritable elephant and could count bis 
descent fur twelve hundred vears, I CTpcctcd, when it was 
tni f>itB to wanilet througb Vos dotnimon^ no moire than 
mere licence to In e 

The night bad closed in rain, and rolling clouds blotted 
out the Iighti of the sillagea ’n the iialle’ Forty mdos 
an ay untouched b\ cloud or storm tho white shoulder of 
Itfiirga Pa—the ’Mountain of the Council of the Gods— 
11 ] htlJ the F^ettinif f>tar The monkeys sang sormufuUp 
to each other as they hunted for drv roo.«ts in the fern 
wreathed trees, and the List puff of the day wind brought 
from the unseen ullages the scent of damp woodsmokel 
hot cakes, dnpping umlergrowth, and rotting pme-couC-J 
1 hat IS the true smell of the Himalayas, ind if i nee 
creeps Into the blood of a man, that man will at the Last, 
rorgcttin„ all el»e, return to the hills to die The clouds 
clrtswl anri the smell went away, and tliere remained 
nothing in all the world except chilling white mist nrid the 
lioom of the Sitlej nver racing throueh the a alley beloW 
V ftbtaileO shcjp, who did not want to die, bleated 
pteousy at ciy ^nt door He was sciifSitig with the 
1 nme Minister and the Director-Oenenil of Public Educa 
^ oc was a royal gift to me and mv camp semtits- 
f,, ,i thmlo nutably and asked if I might have 

tjtljarT^ti ITie Pfime 1]mister readpisted hi3 

that off in the strugglci and assured mc 

I drstwtA ”i' vervLpleased to see me Therefore, 

t1 ecu ha ? ” iKittles a foretaste, and when the 
entered upon anothyr iiicarnatiori went to the 
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King’s Palice througli tlie ivet. lie had sent liis arnij- to 
escort me, bnt the arm_v stajmd to talk mth my cook. 
Soldiers are very mneh alike all the world over. 

The Palace was a foiir-roomcd, and whitewashed mnd 
and timber-house, the finest in all the hills for a day’s 
journey. The King was dressed in a purple velvet jacket, 
white muslin trousers, and a saffron-yellow turban of price. 
He gave me audiojice in a little carpeted room opening oft 
the palace courtyard which was occupied by the Elephant 
of State. The great beast was sheeted and anchored from 
trunk to tail, and the curve of his back stood out grandly 
against the mist. 

The Prime Jlinister and the Director-General of Public 
Education were present t-o introduce me, but all the court 
had been dismissed, lest the two bottles aforesaid should 
corrupt their morals. The King cast a ■wreath of hea'\’y- 
scented flowers round my neck ns I bowed, and inquired 
ho^v uqv honoured presence had the felicity to he. I said 
that through seeing his auspicious countenance tlie mists of 
the night had turned into sunshine, and that hy reason of 
his beneficent sheep his good deeds would be remembered 
l>y the Gods. He said that since I had set my magnificent 
foot in Ids Kingdom the crops would probably yield sevent}' 
per cent, more than the average. I said tl)at the fame of 
tlie King had re.aclied to the four corners of the earth, and 
that the nations gnashed their teeth when they heard daily 
of the glories of his realm and the wisdom of his moon-like 
Prime IMimster and lotus-iike Director-General of Public 
Ednc.ation. 

Then wc sat down on clean white cushions, and I was at 
the King’s right hand. Three minutes Inter he was telling 
me that the state of the maize cro}) was something disgrace¬ 
ful, and that the Pailway companies would not pay him 
enough for his timber. Tlie talk shifted to .and fro with 
the bottles, and we discussed very many stately things, and 
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TIIF KIPLI^O rrvTiTR 


ttc Kin^ iDecanit coitfjJtt'tiil on llic of Go\ eminent 

gcnttally Most of ill lie o" tU s-Kortcnniui^ of 

one of liw Bulijpcts, who, frota all I could gather, had Irftn 
paralysing the executive. 

‘In the old dajft said tlia king ‘ I coul 1 ha\o onTproil 
the Elephant yonder to trample him to ileath. 2\ow I 
must e’en send him seventy miles across the hilU to be 
tned, and his keep n ould be ii^ion the '^ute The I iephint 
cats crerything ’ 

‘iVhat be the man’s crimes, Ikajah Sahib f’ aaid 1 
•Firstly, he la an ouUander and no man of nnno own 
people. Secondly, since of tny favour 1 gave him land 
upon hi3 first coming bo rcfises to pay revenue. Am 1 
not the lord of the earth, above and below, entitled by 
right and custom to one-cij,hth of the cropi \ct this 
deni establishing bimsclf, refuses to pay a singlo tax, and 
he brings a poiaonotiv n of babes; 

‘Cast him into ^avl,’ 1 klkE 

■Sahib,' the King answered, shifting a little on the 
cushions, *onee and only once in these fortj years eickiie<iA 
came upon me so that I was not ahla to go abroad. In 
that hour I made a vow to my God that I would never 
again cut man or woiiian from the light of the sun and the 
air of God, for I perceived the nature of the piiinshinait 
How can I break my vow t W ere vt, oidy this lopping of a 
1 and or a foot 1 should not delay Put even that is 
impossible now that the Engbsh have ndc One or another 
of my people‘—he lookwi obliquely at the Director General 
of Public Ediieation-* would at once wnte a letter to the 
Keroy, and perhaps I should bo deprived of my ruffle of 
QTuma.’ 


He nn^rewed the montbpieco of Ins siUer water pipe, 
ntted a plain amher mouthpiece, and passed his pipe to me. 

he tmiUnn«l. nhis 
outhnder refuses also the Scyar* (this was the corv^o or 
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forced laTjour on the roads) ‘and stirs 1113 ^ people up to the 
like treason. Yet ho is, when he wills, an expert log- 
snatcher. There is none better or bolder among my people 
to clear a block of the river when the logs stick fast,’ 

‘ But he worships strange Gods,’ said the Prime hlinister 
defei'entially. 

‘For that I have no concern,’ said the King, who was as 
tolerant as Akbar in matters of belief. ‘ To each man his 
OAvn God and the fire or Mother Earth for us all at last. 
It is the rebellion that offends me.’ 

‘The King has an anny,’ I suggested. ‘Has not the 
King burned the man’s house and left him naked to the 
night dews?’ 

‘Kay, a hut is a hut, and it holds the life of a mam 
But once, 1 sent my army against him when his excuses 
became wearisome ; of their heads he bi-ako three across the 
top with a stick. The other two men ran away. Also the 
guns would not shoot.’ 

I had seen the eqrupment of the infantry. One-third of 
it was an old muzzle-loading fowling-piece, with a ragged 
rust-hole where the nipples should have been, one-third a 
wire-bound match lock with a worm-eaten stock, and one- 
third a four-bore flint duck-gun without a flint. 

‘But it is to he remembered,’ said the King, reaching 
out for the bottle, ‘ that he is a very e.xpcrt log-snatcher 
and a man of a merry face. YTiat shall I do to him. 
Sahib?’ 

This was interesting. The timid hill-folk would as soon 
have refused taxes to their King as re^'enues to their Gods. 

‘ If it be the King’s peimission,’ I said, ‘ I will not strike 
my tents till the third day and I will see this man. The 
mercy of the King is God-like, and rebellion is like unto 
the sin of witchcraft. Moreover, both the bottles and 
another be empty.’ 

' You h.ave my leave to go,’ said the King. 

■K.K. I 
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iSext morPins a cner went tlirotigli the State proclaiming 
ttat there was a log nm on the mer and that it hehoacd 
all loval subjects to” remove it. The people poured down 
from their Tillages to the moi^t, wann N'uilej of popPT fiehla , 
ana the King and I went with them. Ilxmdreda of drcasal 
deodar lo^ had caught on & anag t>t rtich, and the yitcT 
waahnnging down more logs e\ery minute to complete the 
blockade. The water snarled and wrenched and worried 
at the timber and the population of the State began prod 
ding the nearest logs with, a x>ole in the hope of starting a 
general moiement. Then there went up a shout of 
*\aingay I>oo!a t Kamgay Doolaf and a large redhairdl 
villager humed up stripping off his clothes os he ran. 

‘Thit IS he. That 13 the reheV said the King ‘Now 
will the dam be cleared.’ 

‘But why has he red hairl* 1 asked, since red hair 
among hiU folks is as common as blue or green 

' Re is an outlander,* said the King * ell done' 
Oh well done' ’ 


Kattigay Doola bad BcramWed out on the jam and was 
clawing out the butt of a log with a rude sort of boat¬ 
hook It slid forward slowly as an alligator moves, three 
or four others followed ik and the grecTi wate sponted 
through the gaps they had made Then the TilhgCTS 
howletl and shouteil awl scriTObled acros the loirs pulbng 
and pushing the ob-^tmale timber, and the red head of 
b amgay Book was chief among them all The logs «« ayed 
and chafed and groaned as fire^h consignments froA up¬ 
stream battered the now weakemng d-sm . All gate\way 
at W itt a swber of foonmaemg log3,hobbmg hVieb 
heads and eonhaion indescnhahle The nver tossed ei ctT 
thing before iL 1 i^w the rwl head go down with the IV^ 
remnanu of the jam and disappear between the meat muA' 
mg tree tmnU It rose close to the bank and lIow,n^ ItS 
a gmmpm. \amgay Book wrung the water out of hisl 
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eyes and made obeisance to the King. I had time to 
observe him closoty. The virulent redness of his shock 
head and beard was most startling j and in the thicket of 
hair wrinkled above high cheek bones shone two very 
merry blue eyes. He was indeed an outlandcr, but j^et a 
Thibetan in language, habit, and attire. He spoke the 
Lepcha dialect with an indescribable softening of the 
gutturals. It was not so much a lisp as an accent. 

‘ Whence comest thou ? ’ I asked. 

‘From Tliibct.’ He pointed across the hills and gnnned. 
That grin went straight to my heart, hlechanicall}- T held 
out ray hand and Kamgay Doola shook it. No pure 
Thibetan would have understood the meaning of the 
gesture. He went away to look for his clothes, and as he 
climbed back to his village, I heard a ]oj-ous yell that 
seemed unaccountably familiar. It was the whooping of 
Namgay Doola. 

‘You see now,’ said the King, ‘why I would not kill 
him. He is a bold man among my logs, but,’ and he 
shook his head like a schoolmaster, ‘I know that before 
long there will bo complaints of him in the court. Let us 
return to the Palace and do justice.’ It was that King's 
custom to judge his subjects every day between eleven and 
three o’clock. I saw him decide equitably in weighty 
matters of trespass, slander, and a little wife-stealing. 
Then his brow clouded and he summoned me. 

‘Again it is Namgay Doola,’ he .said despairingly. ‘Not 
content with refusing revenue on his own part, he has 
bound half his village by an oath to the like treason. 
Never before has such a thing befallen me! Nor are my 
taxes hea^'j'.’ 

A rabbit-faced villager, with a hlush-rose stuck behind 
his ear-, advanced trembling. He had been in the con- 
spirac}', but had told ever^’thing and hojjed for the King's 
favour. 
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‘O Kjd"' said I ‘If It be tie King's mil let this 
matter stand over till the mottnm^ Onlj the Ooile can tio 
ngit swiftly, and it may be that render nllager has lied.’ 

'Kay, for I knoir the nature of Karagaj Ibvila, but 
since a guest ashs let the m itter remain ilt thou speak 
harshly to this redheaded outlander IK may baton to 
thee’ 

1 made an attempt that very erening, but for the life of 
me I could not keep my mimtenance Kamg-ii Itoola 
grinned persumirelr, and b. gan to tell me about a big 
brown bear in a poppy field by the in er 'W outJ I care to 
shoot It 1 I spoke aiisterelr on the sm of conspiracy, and 
the certainty of punishment. Kamgnv Doola s face clomlod 
for a moment Shortly afterwarda he withdrew from tny 
tent, and I heard him singing to him«df softly among the 
pines. Tie words were unintelligible to me, but the tnne^ 
like his liquid insinuating speech, seemed the ghost of 
Bomething strangely familiar 

Dir tane manl i jemen dir 
To «ecree ali gee 

^ racked mr 

1 This made me so 

SnfSe u "" the hope of 

like a dwnnt*°» ^ TOidd hear hira gnintmg 

^ the poppy field, and I waited 

after his meal corn to catch him 

nchscentof tLr n the 

bellow of fn T" ^ the angnishcl 

act to firo 1 fi!" nie I wan m 

head ^ red 

The lesser animal was trading some rope behind it 
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that left a dark track on the path. The}' passed within 
six feet of me, and the shadow of the moonlight la}' velvet- 
black on their faces. Velvet-black was exactly the word, 
for by all the powers of moonlight they were masked in the 
velvet of my camera cloth • I maiwelled and went to bed. 

Next morning the Kingdom was in uproar. Namgay 
Doola, men said, had gone forth in the night and with a 
sharp knife had cut oft' the tail of a cow belonging to the 
rabbit-faced villager ndio had betrayed him. It was 
sacrilege unspeakable against the Holy Cow. The State 
desired his blood, but he had retreated into liis hut, barri¬ 
caded the doom and windows with big stones, and defied 
the world. 

The King and I and the Populace approached the hut 
cautiously. There was no hope of capturing the man 
without loss of life, for from a hole in the wall projected 
the muzzle of an extremely well-cared-for gun—the onl}’ 
gun iu the State that could shoot. Namgay Doola liad 
narroM'ly missed a villager just before we came up. The 
Standing Army stood. It could do no more, for when it 
advanced pieces of sharp shale flow fr’ora the windows. To 
these were added from time to time showers of scalding 
Avater. li'e saw red heads bobbing up and down in the 
hut. The family of Namgay Doola Avere aiding their sire, 
and blood-curdling yells of defiance aa-ci’c the only ansAA-ers to 
our prayers. 

‘Never,’ s<aid the King, puffing, ‘has such a thing befallen 
my State. Next year I aauII certainly buy a little cannon.’ 
He looked at me imploringly. 

‘ Is there any priest in the Kingdom to AA'liom he aauII 
listen 1 ’ said I, for a light Avas beginning to break upon me. 

‘He Avorsliips bis OAA’n God,’ said the Prime Minister. 

We can starve him out.’ 

‘Let the Avbite man approach,’ said Namgay Doola from 
AAnthiu. All others I Avill loll. Scud me the AA'hite man.’ 
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The door was thrown optn and I entered the EmoVy 
n^enor of a Thibetan hut crammed with children And 
every child bad fiamms red hair A raw cow’s tail lay on 
the floor, and by lU side two pieces of hlach velvet—my 
black velvet—rudely backed mto tbo Eemhlance of ma-iks. 
‘And what la this shame, Namgay Doola T' said I 
He grinned more winmngly tlian ever 'There la no 
sharac,' said he ‘I did but cut off the tail of that man’s 
cow He betrayed me I was minded to shoot him, Sahib 
But not to death Indeed not to death Onij in the leg^ 
•And why at all, since it is the custom to paj reienpe 
to the King 1 Why at all 1' 

‘By the God of my father I canuot tell,’ said iCamgay 
Doola 

‘And who was thy fatherl’ 

‘The same that had this gun ’ He showed me his 
weapon—a TowermusTset beanng date IS32 and the stamp 
of the Honourable East India Company 
< And thy Cxther’s name t' said 1 

‘Timlay DooU,’ said ho *Atr the first, I being then a 
little child. It IS m my mind that W wore a red coat ’ 

‘ Of that I have no doubt. But repeat tbs name of thy 
father tbnee or four titueis.* 

He obeyed, ami I understood whence the puzzling accent 
m his speech came ‘Thimln Dhula,’ said he excitedly 
'To this hour I worship bis God.’ 

*Miy I see that Godl* 

*ln a little while—at twilight time ’ 

‘Itemerabereit thou aught of thy father’s speech t’ 

*lt 13 long ago But there is one word which he said 
often. Thus “S/iun" Then I and niv hrethrcn stood 
n]«n our feet, our liands to our sides. Thus.' 

‘lien so. And what was thy toother 1 ’ 

* A woman of the hilK YTe be Lepebos of Darjeeling, hut 
me they call an outkndcr because my hair is as thou seest.’ 
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The Thibetan woman, his w-ife, touched him on the arm 
gently. The long parley outside the fort had lasted fiir 
into the day. It was now close upon twilight—the hour 
of the Angelus. Very solemnly, the red-headed brats rose 
from the floor and formed a semicircle. Hamgay Doola 
laid his gun against the wall, lighted a little oil lamp, and 
set it before a recess in the wall. Pulling aside a curtain 
of dirty cloth he revealed a worn brass crucifix leaning 
against the helmehbadge of a long forgotten East India 
regiment. ‘ Thus did my father,’ he said, crossing himself 
clumsil}^ The wife and children followed .suit. Then all 
together the}' struck up the wailing chant that I heard on 
the hillside— 

Dir hane mard-i-j’emen dir 
To weereo ala gee. 

I was puzzled no longer. Agaiu and again they crooned 
as if their hearts would break, their version of the chorus 
of the Wearing of the Ch-ecn — 

They’re hanging men and women too. 

For the wearing of tlie green. 

A diabolical inspiration came to me. One of the brats, a 
boy about eight years old, was watching me as he sang. 
I pulled out a rupee, held the coin between finger and 
thirmb, and looked—only looked—at the gun against the 
wall. A grin of brilliant and perfect comprehension over¬ 
spread the face of the child. Hcver for an instant stopping 
the song he held out his hand for the money, and then slid 
the gun to ray hand. I might have shot Namgay Doola 
as he chanted. But I was .satisfied. The blood-instinct 
of the race held true. Isamgay Doola drew the curtain 
across the recess. Angelns was over. 

'Thus my father sang. There was much more, hut I 
have forgotten, and I do not know the praport of these 
words, but it may be that the God will understand. I am 
not of this people, and I will not pa}" revenue.’ 
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‘And whji 

Again tSat conl'Campclling gnn. ‘llTiat otcnpation 
TTOuld be to mu botn een crop and crop 1 It H Wttcr than 
scanng bean Tut these people do not nndtretand' He 
p'lVcd the masta from the floor^ and looheil in my face as 
EiBiply aa a ehiUl 

‘By irhat road didst tliou attain knowledge to make 
these (lei lines 1 ’ I said pointing. 

*I cannot telL I am but a l*pcha of Darjeeling, anti 

yet the stnff-^ 

‘ Whirh. thou, hs-st stoli-n. 

‘Aay, surely Did I steel t I dt'tred it bo The stiifT 
—the fluff—what else should 1 baic done with the BtnffV 
He twisted the lelvct hetwccn hifl fingers 

‘ But the Bin of maiming the cow—consi ler that 1 ’ 

‘That n tme, hut oh, babib, that man lictnj ed me and 
I hid no thought—but the heifer's tad w»\ cd in the moon 
light and I had my knife M hit else should I base done f 
The tad came off ere 1 was awara Sahib, thou knowest 
BUTre ^i‘r^r /' 

‘That H truf’* said I ‘Stay within the door I go to 
sp^^k to the King' 

T1 e ponulation of the State were ranged on the hillsulei- 
I went forth and spoke to the King 

‘Oh saul I 'Toathing this man there lie two 

coursea open to thy wisdom Thon can^t either bang him 
from a tree, he and his hrood, till there reinims no hair 
that n rad within, the lied.’ 

'Nay,' gaid the King ‘tVhy should 1 hurt the httk 
children t’ 

They hud ponreil fut of the hut door and were nvikin^^ 
jhimp obt^mnee to everybody Jiamgay DooLi waited 
with his gun across his arm 

*Or thou tan^t d suirding the iwjeety of the cow 
imutning, t use Kim to Iiouour m thy Army Ho cornea of 
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a race that mil not pay revenue. A red flame is m Hs 
blood Tvbich comes out at the top of bis bead in that 
glomng hair. Make him chief of the Army. Give him 
honour as may befall, and full allowance of work, but look 
to it, 0 King, that neither he nor his hold a foot of earth 
from thee henceforward. Feed him with words and favour, 
and also liquor from certain bottles that thou Imowest of, 
and he will be a bulwark of defence. But deny him even a 
tuft of grass for his own. This is the nature that God has 
given him. Moreover he has brethren-' 

The State groaned unanimously. 

‘But if his brethren come, they will surely fight with 
each other till they die: or else the one will always give 
information concerning the other. Shall he be of thy 
Army, 0 King ? Choose.’ 

The King bowed his head, and I said, ‘Come forth, 
Namgay Doola, and command the King’s Army. Thy 
name shall no more be Kamgay in the mouths of men, but 
Patsay Doola, for as thou hast said, I know.’ 

Then Kamgay Doola, new christened Patsay Doola, son 
of Timlay Doola, which is Tim Doolan gone very irrong 
indeed, clasped the King’s feet, cuffed the standing Army, 
and hurried in an agony of contrition from temple to 
temple, making offerings for the sin of cattle maiming. 

And the King was so pleased with my perspicacity that 
he offered to sell me a village for twenty pounds sterling. 
But I buy no rillages in the Hima]a 3 %as so long as one red 
head flares between tho tail of the heaven-climbing glacier 
and the dark hirch-forest. 

I know that breed. 
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pi —mri r. it n fijr Little Tui OoiU 
liWreii great inads , 

But LitUa Tia GwU n»te tLcir bwle biwuIm 
I n Bussing the hour "a ben great Jo^c wakes. 

Asa goneral rtOtJ, it is inexpedient to mwltlle ■with questions 
of State In a land wbere men nro tiglily paid to work tkem 
out for you. Tbis talc is a jnstifiaWe ciceptioTL 

Once m CTcry five years, as jou know, we indent for a 
new "Viceroy, and each ^ iceroy imports, with the mt of 
his bas^age a Private Secretetr, who may or may not l;e 
ihe real A iceroy, inst as Fate crdaina Fate looks after the 
Indian Empire because it is so big and so helpless. 

There was a ^ tceroy once who broug'it out n ilh him a 
turbulent rnvato Sccretary™a hard man with a eoft manner 
and a morbid passion for work. This Fecretarv was called 
Wonder—John Fennil 't\ onder The ^^ceToy possessed no 
name—nothing but a string of counties ami two-thirds of 
the alphabet after them He aaiil, tti conf Jence, that he 
was the electro-plated figurehead r f a golden administration, 
and he watched in a dreamy, amused way Wonder s attempts 
to draw matters which were entirely outside his proTinco 
into his own hands, *W hen we are all chernbims together* 
find Ills Excellence once. *ray dear, gooil fnend Wontftr 
will head the conspiracv for plucking out Galnels taX 
fcathero or etsslmg Peter's keys. EJira I report him.’ 
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But, tliough the Viceroy did nothing to clieck Wonder’s 
ofFiciousncsSj other people said unpleasant things. May be 
the Members of Council began it; but finalh’ all Simla 
agreed that there -vvas ‘too much Wonder and too little 
Viceroy ’ in that rule, Wonder was always quoting ‘ His 
Excellency.’ It was ‘His Excellency this,’ ‘His Excellencj’ 
that,’ ‘ In the opinion of His Exccllcnc}*,’ and so on. The 
Viceroy smiled; but he did not heed. He said that, so long 
as his old men squabbled \rith his ‘deal-, good Wonder,’ they 
might be induced to leave the Immemorial East in peace. 

‘ No wise man has a Polic}',’ said the Viccroj-. ‘A Policy 
is the blackmail levied on the Fool by the Unforeseen. 
I am not the former, and I do not believe in the latter.’ 

I do not quite sec what this means, unless it refers to an 
Insurance Policy. Perhaps it was the Viceroy’s way of 
saying, ‘ Lie low.’ 

That season came up to Simla one of these crazy people 
with only a single idea. These are the men who make 
things move; but they are not nice to talk to. This man’s 
name was Mellish, and he had li\'ed for fifteen years on 
land of his o^vn, in Lower Bengal, studying cholera. He 
held that cholera was a germ that propagated itself as it 
flew through a muggy atmosphere; and stuck in the 
.branches of trees like a wool-flako. The germ could be 
rendered sterile, he said, by ‘Mellisli’s Orni Livincible 
Fumigatory’—a heavy Holct-black powder—‘ the result of 
fifteen yeans’ scientific investigation. Sir! ’ 

Inventors seem very much alike as a caste. They talk 
loudly, especially about ‘conspii’acies of monopolists’; they 
beat upon the table •noth their fists; and they secrete frag¬ 
ments of their inventions about their persons. 

/ hlellish said that there was a Medical ‘Eing’ at Simla, 
/leaded by the Surgeon-General, who was in league, 
Apparently, noth all the Hospital Assistants in the Empire. 

I forget exactly how ho proved it, hut it had something 
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the kipli\g tevder 


td Ao mth -sfaJVins dp to tlie Hills* ana wiat Mclli* 
wanted was the independent evidence of the ^ iccroy-— 
'Steward ol nur ilost Gractona Majesty the Qneeia, f'lr 
So ^fellisli went np to Simla, with ciility four poandi of 
Fnmigitory UJ tis trvint» to tpea.^ to tte "V leeroy to 
show him the merits of the inTCntioru 

Eut It IS easier to see a \ icerof than to talk to him. 
Unless you chance to be as important as MelJishe of Madrvs- 
He was a sir thousand rupee man, so great that his 
daughters never 'mamed' They ‘contracted aUiareea.* 
Be himself was not paid. He ‘ received emoluments,* and 
his journeys about the country were ‘tours of ot-iservation.* 
His busmen waa to etir up the people in MaJras with a 
long pde—13 you thr up teueb. vu a pond—at d th® people 
had to come up out of tbeir comfortable old "wars ard gasp 
—^‘This 13 Enlightenment and ProgressL luit it fine'* 
Tbtn they pve Mtlbshe statues ami jaamine garhiTKis, in 
the hope of getting nd of him. 

Melliihe came up to StuiU ‘to confer with the ’V iceroi ’ 
That was one of his pcrqui«ite3. The \ iceroy knew noth 
ingo! Mclbshe except that he was ‘one of thtBO mid lie- 
class deities who seem necessary to the Epintnal comfort of 
this Paradise of th" iliddle-diases, ard that, in ail proba 
bd ty he had ‘suggested, designed, founded, and endowed 
all the publin insmutions m Madras.* Mbich proves that 
His Eicclkncy, though dreamr, had cxpcnenc* of the 
ways of tix thousand rupee men. 

Melhshe s name was £. JleDishe, and MelLsh s was E. 
Mel^h, and they were both starag at the some hotel, and 
the Fate tfcac looha ifter the tndian Empire ordained, that 
Wonder thouH blunder and drop the final *e’ that the 
Chapras^ siouH help ioa, and that the note which ran— 


Dwr llE. itEIXlsa -Can y(Hi *«t »«,)e yonr ether engagwnenta 

l^n.orR«r J Es«L««T Us an hour 

K Jins di^pcKu t3»n^ ^ 
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should he given to jMellish with the Fumigatory. He 
nearly wept Avith pride and delight, and at’ the appohited 
hour cantered bo Poterhoft* a big paper-bag full of the 
Fumigatory in his coat-tail pockets. He had his chance, 
and he meant to make the most of it. Mellishe of Madras 
had been so portentously solemn about his ‘conference,' 
that Wonder had arranged for a private tifSn,—no 
A.-D.-C.'s, no Wonder, no one but the Viceroy, who said 
plaintiA*ely that he feared being left alone with unmuzzled 
autocrats like the great Mellishe of Madras. 

But his guest did not bore the Viceroy. On the con¬ 
trary, he amused him. Mellish Avas nervously anxious to 
go straight to his Fumigatory, and talked at random until 
tiffin Avas over and His Excellency asked him to smoke. 
The Viceroy was pleased Arith hlellish because he did not 
talk ‘shop.’ 

As soon as the cheroots AA-ere lit, Mellish spoke like 
a man j beginning AAuth his cholera-theory, revioAving 
his fifteen years’ ‘scientific labours,’ the machinations 
of the ‘Simla Ring,’ and the excellence of his Fumiga¬ 
tory, while the Viceroy Avatched him hetAveen half¬ 
shut eyes and thought—‘ EAudently this is the wrong tiger; 
but it is an original animal.’ Mellish’s hair ^vas standing 
on end Avith excitement, and he stammered. He began 
groping in his coat-tails and, before the Viceroy kneAv what 
AA'as about to happen, he had tipped a bagful of his poAvdei- 
into the big silver ash-tray. 

‘ J-j-judge for yourself, Sir,’ said Mellish. ‘ Y’ Excellency 
shall judge for yourself! Absolutely infallible, on m 3 '' 
lionour.’ 

He plunged the lighted end of his cigar into the powder, 
AA'hich began to smoke like a A'olcano, and send up fat, 
greasy Avreaths of copper-coloured smoke. In fiA’e seconds 
the room AA'as filled Avith a most pungent and sickening 
• stench— a reek that took fierce hold of the trap ofj'our wind- 
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piw an.l sliut n Tbe po^sder llTS^cd and fiiaed, and sent 
out ‘blue and green sparbs and the smoke ri>>c till you 
could neither see, nor breathe, nor g3'=p MellKh, hou ever, 
was used to it 

•iitrate of strontia,' he shouted, ‘baryta, bone meal, 
elftkra ! Thousand cubic feet smoke per cubic inch Not 
B germ could live^not a germ k IhccclloBc\ I ’ 

liut Ills Excellencj had fled and conghing at the 
foot of the stairs, while all Peterhoff hummed like a hive 
Red Lanceis came in and the head Cbaprasst who speaks 
English nmc in, an 1 mace bearers came in, and Julies ran 
downstairs screaming ‘Fire', for tbe smoko was dnfting 
through the house and oozing out of the windoivs and 
bellymg along tbe verandibs, and wreathing and writhing 
aciwis tbe gardens. No one coidd enter the room where 
Hellish was lectunug on his Fnnugatory till that unspeak 
able powder had burned itself out 
Then an Aide-de-Camp, who desired the V C, rushed 
through the rolling clouds and hauled Melliah into the halL 
The ^ iceroy ww prostrate with laughter, and could only 
waggle hii hands feebly at Melhsb, who was shaking a fresh 
bagful of powder at him 

•Vllonoual Glonoiisr sobbed His Pvcellcncy ‘Not a 
germ, as you justly obsme, could eaiat' I can swear it, 
A ittagniSccnt success ’ 

Then he laughed till the tears came, and 'Wonder, who 
had caught the real Mellisbe snorting on the Hall, entered 
and was deeply shocked at the scene Put the Viceroy 
« as dcligbtetl beeau'c he ea w that W onder would presently 
de^iart, \IeUia.b with the Pumigatory was al o pleased, 
for he felt that he had stn-uhed the Simla Hedical ‘ Ping,’ 

Few men could tell a story like His Excellency when 
lie look the troulle, and bis iwcount of ‘my dear good 
Wonders fnend with the powder’ uent the rtjund of 
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Simla, and flippant folk made “Wonder unhappy by their 
remarlcs. 

But His Excellency told the tale once too often—for 
Wonder. As he meant to do. It ■n'as at a Seepee Picnic, 
Wonder avas sitting just behind the Viceroy. 

‘And r really thought for a moment,' u'ound up His 
Excellency, ‘that my dear, good Wonder had hired an 
assassin to clear his may to the throne ! ’ 

Every one laughed; but there mas a delicate sulj-tinkle 
in the Viceroy’s tone mhich AVondcr understood. He found 
that his health was gimng may; and the Viceroy allowed 
him to go, and presented him with a flaming ‘character’ 
for use at Home among big people. 

‘ j\Iy fault entirely,’ said His Excellency, in after seasons, 
trith a twinkle in his eye. ‘M}’- inconsistency must always 
have been distasteful to such a masterly man.’ 



‘TIGER TIGEK- 


V\Tnt of tUo hunting Jiudttr Iwll ♦ 

BflAktr, (fte ‘eiM ami raid 
11 hat of fi« qai'rj' je to kill • 
Brother, ie trope tti (Aejsn^a *iiJi 
WIkm ta tho pa'll pf that msile ' onr prnl« ’ 
Brotfier, li tlli/rom riy/nei ortii axle. 
\Vhet« 18 the baste that Je huwy liyl 
BroiAcr, I go (a mg fair to tfie. 


^\I!fc^ Mowgli left the wolfs csre sfler the hght v ith tlie 
Paclii at the Council Hock, he ueut ^own to the ploughed 
lands whete the viUagt^TS lived, but he vrould uot etop 
there becaaao it was too near to the jungle, and be kneii 
that he had made at least one bad enemy at the CounciL 
So he humed on, keeping to the rough road that ran down 
the \alley, and followed jt at a steady jogtrot lor nearly 
twenty miles, tiU he camo to a conutiy that he did not 
know The valley openeil out into a great plain dotted 
over with rocks and cut ap by ravines At one end stood 
a little Milage, and at the other the thick jungle came 
down m a sweep to the grazing grounda, and stopped there 
as though it had been cut off with a hoc AU o\er the 
plain, cattle and buffaloes were grarnig, and nhen the little 
hoys m charge of the herds saw Mowgh they shoute<l and 
van away, and the yellow parish dogs that hang about 
every Indian vilt-ige batkdL Mowgli ’-alked on, f^v ho 
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^ras feeling hungry, and when he came to the village gate 
he saw the big thornbush that was drawn up before the 
gate at twilight, pushed to one side. 

‘ Umph 1 ’ he said, for he had come across more than 
one such barricade in his night rambles after things to eat. 
‘So men are afraid of the People of the Jungle here also.’ 
He sat down by the gate, and rvhen a man came out he 
stood up, opened his mouth, and pointed down it to show 
that he wanted food. The man stared, and ran back up 
the one street of the village, shouting for the priest, who 
was a big, fat man dressed in white, with a red and yellow 
mark on his forehead. The priest came to the gate, and 
with him at least a hundred people, who stared and taUced 
and shouted and pointed at Mowgli. 

‘They have no manners, these Men Folk,’ said Mowgli 
to himself. ‘ Only the gray ape would behave as thej’’ do.’ 
So he threw back his long hair and frowned at the crowd. 

‘Whatis there to be afraid of?’ said the priest. ‘Look 
at the marks on his arms and legs. They are the bites of 
wolves. He is but a wolf-child run away from the juugle.’ 

Of course, in playing together, the cubs had often nipped 
Mowgli harder than they intended, and there were white 
scars all over his arms and legs. But he would have been 
the last person in the "world to call these bites, for he knew 
what real biting meant. 

‘An'S/ arrS!’’ said two or three women together’. ‘To 
be bitten by wolr’es, poor child! He is a handsome boy. 
He has eyes like red fire. By my honour, hlessua, he is 
not Unlike thy boy that "svas taken b}'" the tiger.’ 

‘Let me look,’ said a woman "srith heavy copper rings on 
her wrists and ankles, and she peered at hlowgli under the 
palm of her hand. ‘ Indeed he is not. He is thinner, but 
he has the very look of my boj'.’ 

The priest was a clever man, and he knew that Messua 
was wife to the richest villager in the place. So he looked 
K.n. K 
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up at tlie bKj frtr a tniuulej “^nl sail solemnly tlie 

jungle lias taken the jungle has restored Take the boj 
into tliy house, niy si'^ter, ami forget not to honour the 
pnest who sees feo far into the Iises of men ’ 

*Ey the Hull that bought me/ sail ^lowgli to himsrlf, 
•but all tins talking is like another looking oscr hy the 
Pack I AVell, if I am a man, a man I must he' 

The crowd parted aa the woman heekoned MongU to her 
hut, where there was a r«l Iac<iuered hedsteail, a great 
earthen gram-chest with funny raise 1 patterns on it, half 
a dozen copper cooking pots, an image of a Hindu god in a 
little alcove, and on the wall a real looking glass, such as 
they sell at the country fairs for eight cents. 

Eho gave him a tong drink of milk and some bread, and 
then she lail her hand on his heal and looked into hu 
eyes, for she thought perhaps that he might be hef real 
son come back from the jungle where the tiger had taken 
him So she said ‘NatUoo, O Nathoo!’ Mowgli did not 
show that hu knew the name ‘ Do^t thou not mnemher 
the day when I gave thee thy new shoes!* She touched 
his foot, and it was almost as hard as horn ‘Mo,’ filto said, 
sorrowfully, ‘those feet have never worn shoes, hut thou 
art Terv like my Natboo, an 1 thou shall bo my son * 

klowgU was unensy, becausQ bo hai never been under a 
roof before, but as he looked at the thatch, he saw that ho 
could tear it out any time if 1 e wanted to get awaj , and 
that the window had no fastenings * W hat is the good of 
a man/ he said to himself at last, * if he does not under 
stand man’s talk 1 K^ow I am as sillv an 1 dumb as a man 
would be with us in the luncle 1 must speak their 
talk’ 

Ho had not learned while he was with the wolves to 
imiUte the challenTo of harks m the Jungle and the grunt 
of the httle wild pig for fun. So, as soon as Mes^ua pro- 
notinced a word hlowgli would imitate it almost jierfcctly. 
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and before dark lie bad learned the name of many tilings in 
the but. 

There was a difficult}’ at bedtime, because Mowgli would 
not sleep under anything that looked so like a pantber-trap 
as that hut, and when the}' shut the door be went tbrongli 
the window. ‘ Give him his will,’ said Messua’s husband. 
‘Remember he can never till now have slept on a bed. If 
he is indeed sent in the place of our son he will not run 
away.’ 

So hlowgli stretched himself in some long clean grass at 
the edge of the field, but before he had closed his eyes a 
soft gray nose poked him under the chin. 

‘ Phew! ’ said Gray Brother (he was the eldest of Mother 
Wolfs cubs). 'This is a poor reward for following thee 
twenty miles. Thou smellest of wood-smoke and cattle— 
altogether like a man alread}'. Wake, Little Brother; I 
bring news.’ 

' Are all well in the jungle ? ’ said hlowgli, hugging him. 

‘All except the avolves that were burned with the Red 
Flower. ISTow, listen. Shere Khan has gone away to hunt 
far off till his coat grows again, for he is badly singed. 
IITien he returns he sweam that he will lay th}* bones in 
the Waingunga.’ 

‘ There are two words to that. I also have made a little 
promise. But news is alw.ays good. I am tired to-night,— 
veiy- tired with new things. Gray Brother,—but bring me 
the news always.’ 

‘Thou wilt not forget that thou art a wolf? Men will 
not make thee forget ? ’ said Gray Brother, anxiously. 

‘ Kever. I will alwa 3 's remember that I love thee and all 
in our cave ; but also I will always remember that I have 
been cast out of the Pack.’ 

■ ‘ And that thou may’st be cast out of another pack, hlen 
are onlj" men. Little Brother, and their talk is like the talk 
of frogs in a pond. . When I come do^vn Iiore again, I will 



Tm MUivf. n utu 

Tiait fir 10 ibe batulHnn al tl f f^Uf* of tli** pjitiTi? 
grouTi J ‘ 

tor three mentb* afl<r that m *t M iw^li linllj cvrr 
left tha villas^c piate he »tm *o Irin^ learning it ^ war* «i I 
custottis tf men l*iret h-* 1 al to wear a cl th rcKt*i 1 him. 
which anroyeil 1 tm lom\Ay ^ ari^ then W Vii to Itairt 
about money, irhich f e tli I r t lu tl e leafi iiti Icrttan 1 nvl 
sl^nl p] itigliiriT c>f w} kIi bo ill 1 1 ot if-e ll o uio TTl en tl * 
iittlo chflIren in ll e vtl a^e ii ai!e I ini ierv ai vrj Lnctily, 
the Lair of th** Jiincii. hal tax„l t lira to krrp bn tcini-'cr, 
fijt in the jun^slc, hfe anl ft»«l ilf^" i 1 on kerfitij yynr 
tcm^jcr, bi 5 irl 00 t) cf ma }i*AioI bi'a ly J " woo* 1 

pot play games or flv kill's or lii'ca tho he nn‘[ ronoiince*! 
some word,orly the knovrleJ^ ll at ll wai tm'iw r*»ra»ntike 
to kill ll lie nakdl cnlri k 1 1 tun fr> ra piekm^ them np anj 
breaking them m two Hr did ro* know I is own strength 
la the least In l! e jungl I e knew lewas weak «om| air'l 
with the beast* but m the Sjllaee jHoj !e wi I that I e was 
oa strong as a I ulL He ctrUmly tji I i o rotieo of what 
fear was, for wl en U e nlligis pne*l Uil 11 m tl a* ll e grsl 
lu the temj le woul 1 be an^^iy With 1 in if 1 o ate tl e j neat S 
mangews, I e picked tip tb* in a^e bron ht it over to ll # 
pnesta house an 1 asknj tl e j nest t< make tI e god ai cry 
and be wouU 1^ biipyto fiJ t him U was a lomlle 
6C.inJal but the j nest I tisheil it uji, anl tleMnaa lusban 1 
IKud much goo.1 silver to comf rt tie pt^l \ii 1 ^lowgli 
had not the fa ntest i lea of the diTrrrncc that ci>te makes 
between man no 1 man. W ben t! e p<jU er a t]r nkry shj l*e«1 
m tl e clay^it, ilowgh lumlcil it out 1 s ih* tail and 1 elpo<l 
to stack, the pels for their jo miej i > (be marlet a* Khan 
hiwara. lUt was very rfMxkiiift Uv>, fur tho potter is a. 
low-ca^to man, ami Ins dwtkev u worse hen tLn prievt 
sculled him, Mowgti thrvatenet! 1 1 j n I jm on the tlonkc), 
^ and the priest told Me^smn* lu,U„l tlat Mowgh 1 a 1 
better h, set to work a* soon as d W ^ a,^ tl e s ilLij, 
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headman told i\Iowgli that he would ha%'e to go out with 
the buffaloes next day, and herd them while they grazed. 
No oue was more pleased than Jilowgli; and thcit night, 
because he had been appointed a servant of the village, as it 
were, he went off to a circle that met every evening on a 
masonry platform under <a great fig-tree. It was the village 
club, and the head-man and the watchman and the barber, 
who knew all the gossip of the village, and old Buldeo, the 
village hunter, who had a Tower musket, met and smoked. 
The monkeys sat and talked in the upper branches, and 
there was a hole under the platform where a cobra lived, 
and he had his little platter of milk every night because he 
was sacred ; and the old men sat around the tree and 
talked, and pulled at the big h/QOS (the water-pipes) till far 
into the night. They told wonderful tales of gods and men 
and ghosts; and Buldeo told even more wonderful ones of 
the ways of beasts in the jungle, till the eyes of the children 
sitting outside the circle bulged out of their heads, hlost 
of the tales were about animals, for the jungle was always 
at their door. The deer and the wild pig grubbed up their 
crops, and now and again the tiger carried off a man at twi¬ 
light, within sight of the village gates. 

Mowgli, who naturally knew something about what they 
were talking of, had to cover his face not to show that he 
Was laughing, while Buldeo, the Tower musket across his 
knees, climbed on from one wonderful story to another, and 
Mowgli’s shoulders shook. 

Buldeo was explaining how the tiger that had carried 
away Messua’s son was a ghost-tiger, and his body was 
inhabited by the ghost of a wicked, old mone)''-lender, who 
had died some 3’^ears ago. ‘And I know that this is true, 
he said, ‘because Purun Dass always limped from the blow 
that he got in a riot when his account-hooks were burned, 
and the tiger that I speak of /le limps, too, for the tracks of 
his pads are unequal.’ 
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‘True, true, that must bo the trtitL,* said the prurbeard^, 

nodding together ,i *■ i 

‘Arc all thfcje tal« cobwcni anl *ant 

Mowgh 'That tiger lunp^ because ho was bora Utne. as 
CTcry one Vnows, To talh of the soul of a luonej lender m 
a tsast that tiescr hvl the emiragt of a I'^-kal (s cliiH* 
talk* 

Ciildeo was speechlchS with suqin ‘0 for a tnoment, and 
the head taaa stared 

‘Oho! It 13 the jangle brat, is itt' said Itiillco ‘ If 
thou art bo wise, better bung bis hide to KbaTibiwata for 
the Gocrnmenl has ect a hundred rupees on hu life. 
Ustler akiil, talk not whsn thy elders speak’ 

Mowgh rose to go ‘All tin, esctiing I haao lain hero 
listening' he callcl back, oaer hi* shoulder, ‘and, esrept 
onee or twice, BulJeo has not sai I one won! of truth con 
cerning the jungle which la at his ■ver> doors. How then, 
shall I belies 0 the talcs of ghosts an! gods, and goblmi 
which he eajs he has seen I' 

‘ It 13 full time that lioy went to herding,’ sai I the head 
man whih BulJeo pufli. I and snorted at ilowgUs im 
pettinetiee. 

The custom of most Indian villages is for a few boys to 
taVe tht cattle a&i buffaloes uiit to graao «i the early 
monimg, and bring them bacb at night, and tho very 
e^tt\% that wordd trample a white man to death allow 
themselves to be banged and bulbed and shouted at 1 v 
chiSdrea that hardly come up to theit nq^es So long as 
the boys keep with the herds they arc safe, for not eS en 
the tiger wih cliJiri,0 a mob of cattle Bat if they straggle 
to pick ftoTs ers or hunt hzarila, they arc sotnctimcs curried 
off Mowgh went through the village street in the dawn. 
Sitting on tho back of Tama, the great herd bull, and tho 
daty blue buffaloes, mth their Jong, backward sweeping 
horns and ea^a^^e eyes rose oat of their LjtcSjOimbj one, and 
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foUoired him, and Mon*gli made ifc xery clear to the children 
■with him that he 'was the master. He heat the buftaloes 
with a long, polished bamboo, and told Kamya, one of the 
hoj's, to graze the cattle by themselves, while he went on 
with the buffaloes, and to be very careful not to stray away 
from the herd. 

An Indian grazing-ground is all roclcs, and scrubs, and 
tussocks, and little ravines, among which the herds scatter 
and disappear. The buffaloes generally keep to the pools 
and muddy places, where they lie wallo^ving or basking in 
the warm mud for hours. Mowgli drove them on to the 
edge of the plain where the Waingunga came out of the 
jungle; then he dropped from Rama’s neck, trotted off to a 
bamboo clump and found Gra}'’ Brother. ‘Ah,’ said Gray 
Brother, ‘ I have waited here very manj’ daj's. "SMiat is the 
meaning of this cattle-herding work ? ’ 

' It is an order,’ said Mowgli ; ‘ I am a village herd for a 
while. What news of Shere Khan ? ’ 

‘ He has come back to this country, and has waited here 
a long time for thee. Now he has gone off again, for the 
game is scarce. But he means to kill thee. 

‘Tery good,’ said Mowgli. ‘So long as he is away do 
thou or one of the four brothers sit on that rock, so that I 
can see thee as I come out of the village. \Wien he comes 
back wait for me in the ra\dne by the dhah-tvee in the 
centre of the plain. We need not walk into Shere Khan s 
mouth.’ 

Then Mowgli picked out a shady place, and lay down and 
slept while the buffaloes grazed round him. Herding, in 
India, is one of the laziest tilings in the world. T e catt e 
move and crunch, and lie down, and mo^ e on 
the 3 ’- do not even low. They onlj^ grunt, and the bn ^ 
veiy seldom say anything, but get down into tie mu > 
pools one after another, and work their 'n aj into t ic mu 
till only their noses and staring china-blue c) es s lov a oi e 
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the aurfacc, ami then they he hhe lojpi The <«n mthe* 
iho ri>ct 3 dattce in the heat, »n 1 the henl-thilJren hear one 
kit* any TOore) wl.utha^ out of si^hl orer 

hco^i, and thej intiv# that if they die<I, or a cf>w dicl, that 
kite wouhl sircep down, an! the neat kite niile* aiaay 
uFOuld *f>c him tlrtp and follow, nud the next, and the neat, 
and itmo'it before they w ere dea! there wc uld be a *ron> of 
hangiy kite* towe oat of towhite Then they deep and 
vrako and steep again, and weaie IiitJe IviiJceU of dnol 
grass an! pul grasshoppers m them, or eateli two praying 
mantiBts and raaka them fight, or string a necklace tf red 
an 1 black jungle-nuts or watch a hranl t>3.jfcitjg on A rock, 
or a Euaka hunting a frog tieM the wallows Then thet 
Bing long, tong songs witli odd call re quavers at the end of 
them, and the day seems longer than most peojde*a who'e 
liiea, and perhajis they make a mud castle with mud figures 
of men and horses and buililocs, and put rmls into tlie 
in'^n’s hands, and pretend that they arc kings and the 
figures are their armies, or that tbiy are gods to he 
worshipped. Then evetuoT^ comes and the ciullrru ca.ll> 
and the hafTaloos lumber up out of the sticky mud with 
luuses like gunshots going off one after the other, an I ttiei 
all string acro‘« the gray plain hack to the twinkling Mllagn 
lights. 

after dav Mowgh woull lead the buffaloes out tf» 
their wallows, and day after day he would sco Gray 
Brother's Bick a mile and a half away ai.ross the plim (?<> 
he knew that Shero Khan had not come back], and day 
after day he would he on the grass hstening to the not'eu 
round him, and dreaming of oM days in the yungte If 
Shero Khan had made a false step with his lame paw up lO 
the jun^es hy the W^aingunga, Mowgh wouH have lieapl 
him in those long still mornm:!S. 

At last a day came when he di 1 not see Gray iSrolher A 
the signal place, and lie laughed aal headed iho buffsWa 
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■for the ra^-ine by the dliaUreo, which was all covered with 
g^red flowers. There set e»y Brother, every bnstle 

“•a ha" for a oronth to teow thee off thy ^ 

He crossed the ranges last night with Tahaqui, o oo 

iita, If thTlrte! hnf te^oW »r 

rvlte'te re^CiS r Iftr 

else. He is lying up now, m the big ary 

^"Sr’eaten to-day. or does ^^^unt ^^^pty r said 

Mowgli, for the answer ^^-and he has drunk too. 

‘He killed at dawn-a pig-ana ^ the sake 

Remember, Shere Khan could never fast, eien 

of revenge.' -a. Eaten and 

■Ohlfool, fool! What a '“\%"VtaUte has slept! 
drank too, and he thinks t lat s ^a ^ 

Now, where does he he up . buffaloes will 

we might pull ^ I cannot speak their 

not charge unless they win _ . j^ay 

language. Can we get behind his track 

smell it 1’ a,. that off,’ said 

■ He swam far down the amgunga to cut 

'^"^a“:;id hi. that, I know^ " n" 
thonght of it alone.’ Mong of the Waingnnga^ 

mouth, thinking. ihe n g ^lere. I 

That opens out on the plain iunole to the head of 

can take the herd round throug i -(vould slink out 

the ravine and then sweep down-but he 
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at the foot. We must bloch th't cntL Gray Brotheri cauat 
thou cut the herd m tiro for met* 

‘Not I, perhaps—but t biae brought a wise helper* 
Gray Brother trotte<l off *md dropped into a Imlo Then 
there lifted up a huge gray head that Slowgli knew well, 
and the hot air was filled srith the moat desolate cry of all 
the jungle—the hunt mg howl of a wolf at nu 1-day 

‘Akelal Aketal’ aaid Mowgli, clapping his hanla. * I 
ought have known tba.» thou, wouldst not forget me Wo 
have a big work in hand Cut the herd in two, Akela. 
Keep the cows and calves togetlier, and the bulls and tbo 
plough buffaloes by themselves.’ 

The two wolves ran, bulies’-cham fashion, m and out of 
the herd, which snorted and Ihrtw up its head, and 
separated into two clumps In one, the cow buffaloea stood 
with their calves in the centre, and glared and jiawed, 
ready, if a wolf would only stay stiU, to charge down nnl 
trample the life out of him In the other, the bulls and 
the joung bulls snorted and stumped, but though they 
looked more imposing they were much less dangerous, for 
they had no calves to protect No sue men could have 
divided the herd so neatly 

‘^ITiat orders t* panted Akela. ’ They are trying to join 
again,* 

Mowgli slipped on to Pamas back ‘Hnve the bulla 
away to the left, Akela. Gray Brother when we are gone, 
hold the cows together aud drive them into the foot of the 
ravine* 

'How far!’ said Gray Brother, panting and snapping 

‘Till the sides are higher than fehere Khan can jump,’ 
shouted MowgK ‘Keep them there till we come down.' 
The bulla swept off as Akela bayed, and Gray Brother 
stopped in front of tha ctJws They charged down on him, 
and he ran just before them to the foot of the ravine, ns 
Akela drove the bulla far to the left 
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< W 1 done! Another charge and they are 

Garlil no^r-careful, Akela. A snap ^oo ninc^i, an 
uareiui, iiu' Tr„i„7, < This is ^’^llder avoiK tlian 

“IrLSu*. ckt thou think these creature, 
“"'l'* Ce-L-Tate*?SSe^U in nty tiree,• ^.pei 

i iwe 110. ,c;t„pT turn them into the ]uuglel 

Akela in the dust. S . ! ‘R-ima is mad unth 

^ The ?he”thLt?r(tSdren, ^-atch- 

into the standing t ■>■ • -i. wiv hurried to the 

i„, n-ith the cattle crying that 

tallage as fast as their le^- 1 Jloirgh’s 

the hufFaloes had gone ^ granted to do was to make 
plan was simple enough. ravine, and 

a big circle nphill and get at , ‘<-1 .^.g xChan between 
,he„°,ake the bull. * ,trat.« a meal and 

the hulls and the cows; in any condition 

a full driuk Shere IGiau " 3 He was 

to fight or to Ctaher up the s.d« rf ^ 
soothing the buffaloes uoi , . once or twice to 

dropped far to the long circle, for they 

hurry the rear-guard. It gi,.e Shere 

did not wish to get too n 1 ynded up the bewildered 
rvhan iTarniug. At last M""’!!''‘f ™‘“. ‘ that .loped 
herd at the head of the ■ “j„;„ that height yon 

Steeply down to the ^avi^e 1 .^^3 pim 

could see across the toi a of the 

kelow; but what Mowgli loo ^ ^ satisfaction that 

ravine, and he saw with a ^i^ijo tPe vines and 

they ran nearly straight up am ^ foothold to a 

creepers that hung over them would gno n 

tiger who wanted to ^ holding up his hand. 

’Let them breathe, Akela, m. 
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‘They hare not winded him jct. Let them breathe, I 
tutist, tfeU Stere Khan who comci. ^\e have htm m A 
trap* 

He put hi 3 hinds to his mouth and shouted down the 
rayme:,—It was almost like shouting down a ttmncl,—and 
the echoes jumped from rock to rock. 

After a long time there came back the drawling, aleepy 
snarl of a full fed tiger just wakeneiL 

*\Vho «llsV said Sheie Kbav, and & splendid 'peacock 
fluttered up out of the ravine screeching 

*Ij Mowgli. Cattle thief, it u time to come to the 
Council Rock! Down—hurry them down, Akela t Down, 
Rama, down!’ 

The herd paused for an instant at the edge of the elope, 
but Akela gave tongue in the full hunting yell, and they 
pitched oser one after the other just aa tteamera shoot 
rapids, the sand and stones spurtmg up round them. 
Once started, there was no chance of stopping, and before 
they were fairly m the bed of the ravine Rama winded 
bhere Khan and bellowed. 

‘Hat Ha'' said Mowgh on hia back ‘Now thou 
knowestl’ and the torrent of black horn® foaming muziles 
and slanng eyes whirled do^ the ravine just aa bonldera 
go down in flood time, the weaker buffaloes being shouldered 
out to the sides of the ravine where they tore through the 
creepers. They knew what tlie busiuess was before them 
^ the terrible charge of the buffalo herd against which no 
tiger can hope to stand, bhere Khan heard the thunder of 
tbeir hoofs, picked himself np and lumbered down the 
ravme, lc>okmg from side to side for some way of escape, 
hut the walU of the ravine were straight and he had to hold 
on, heavy with his dinner and drjuk, willing to do any 
thmg rather than fight The herd splahhed through the 
he had jn^t left, bellowing till the narrow ent rang 
Mowgh heard an answering bellow from the foot of the 
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cows ^vith their calves), and ^nd, with 

stumbled, and went on . o herd, while 

tt.e tall. al Ms heels, «- 'e^" “ » * I,, h- she 

right and left with his stick. qpe.fcter them, or they 

= Q,tah,Atala! Ahela. 

S e\S l«°' ”»• 

S^r^hee »o 

buffaloes’ legs, ‘u to tirni Eama, and 

up the rait-ine again,_Mowgh mna 

the others followed him o le |_„jQpiintT. He was dead, 
Shere Khan needed no more tra pi 

and the kites were . ‘said Mowgli, feeling 

‘Brothers, that was a do^ shevAh round his neck 

for the knife he always cariiec ^ ^ 

now that he lived with ^ on the 

shown fight. f ^^^%^^torfsn 5 tly.’ 

Council Bock. We must ge t dreamed of 

A boy trained among m ]vIowgli knew better 

skinning a ten-foot tiger a o" ’ ^^ g^ted on, and 

than any one else how an animaU 

how it can be taken off. ogg for an hour, while 

Mowgli slashed and came forward and 

the wolves lolled out their to^o ‘ ^ fell on his 

tugged as he ordered them. nfodeo with the Tower 

shoulder, and looking np he .. the 

The clMffrsu W „„ 

buffalo stampede, and hSumeo 
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nniions to correct Mowgli for not taking better care of the 
herd The tvoIves dropped oat of sight as soon as they 
saw the man coming 

‘ Whatla this folly} ’ said Buldeo, angrilj *1 o think that 
tlion canst skm a tiger > \VIierc did the buffaloes kit! him 1 
It 13 t!i 0 Lame Tiger too an I there is & hundred rupees on 
hia head ^^ell, avell, we will oMrlook thy letting the 
herd run off, and perhaps I wdl gi\ e thee one of the rupees 
of the reward when I ha^e taken the skin to Khanhiwara. 


He fumble I in his wai^t-eloth for flint and steel, and 
stooped down to singe Sherc Khan s ai tuskers Most 
native hunters always singe a tigers whiskers to present 
hts ghost from harmtmg them 

' Hum < ’ said Mowgh, half to himself as he ripped back 
the skm of a forepaw <So thou wilt take the hide to 
Khanhiwara for the ren ard, and perhaps give me one rupee I 
bow it IS in ray mm 1 that I need the *kin for tny own n*e 
lieh I old man take away that 6re I' 

* What talk 13 this to the chief hunter of the village 1 
rhy Iqek ana the stupidity of thy buffaloes have helped 
thee to thi3 kill The tiger has ]ust fed, or he would have 
pne twenty indes by this time Tliou canst not even skin 
him pro^rly, httle beggar brat, and forsooth I, Enldeo, 
must bo told not to singe hia whiskers. Mowgb I will not 
give thee one anna of the reward, but only a very big beat- 
ing Leave the carcass t’ 

■By the EuU that bought me,- gmd Mowgb. who was try 

^ bahbhng to an old 
Bpe a 11 noonl Here, Akela, this mm pHgnca me’ 

= >1. K.ld« Tl»,. , ,U sire B, „„ 
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,1 There is an old ^rar between this lame tiger and 
reward, ineie i won. 

xnyself-a very old war, an I younger 

To do Buldeo justice, if Alrela had he met the 

lie would have ^vo^fwhT obeyed the orders of this 

wolf in the woods, but a vo tigers was not a 

Loy who had private wars ‘ jj<nc of the worst land, 

common animal. It was sor ^ the amulet round 

thought Buldeo, and still as still, expect- 

his necB would protect tiger, too. 

ing every minute to see h o a husky 

‘Maharaj! Great King, he said 

whisper. tnmin" his head, chuckling 

cYes.’ said klowgli, without tnmin, 

a little. _ . %„ow that thou wast any- 

< I am an old man. I did n k ^ 

thing more than a herdsboy. }<. ^ 

or will thy servant to pie ,,ot 

‘ Go, and peace go ^ihela.’ 

meddle with my game. as fast as he could, 

tsr.ro" - 

made the prieet look ver.y ,,.5 ae.arly toilight 

Mottgh -vent on «« S«*‘ SW 

before he and the wolves had 

clear of the body. ^ ^.^3 the buffaloes home . 

.Kow we must hide this and 

Help me to herd them, -^tv twilight, and when 

tL heed ronnded «P and heard 

they got near the 'iehl.wlng ««’“ 

conches and bells m tli | ^ j^tm by the gai-e- 

the village seemed to be waitin^ ,, l.imelf, 

is because I have ki e untied about bis ears, an 
hut a shower of stones vlustled 
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Tillages shouted ‘Sorcerer' ^^ol^s brat' Junglo-demont 
Go away ! Get h'*nce quickly, or the priest will turn thee 
into a wolf again. Shoot Buldeo, shoot! 

The old Tower rnushet went off vs ith a hang, and a y oung 
huffilo bellowed in pam 

‘More sorcery!’ shouted the villagers, ‘lie can turn 
bullets. BalJeo that was thy buffalo' 

‘Now what IS IhisT said ilowgli, bewildered, as the 
stones flew thicker 

‘They are not unlike the Pack, these brothers of thine,' 
said Ateli, sitting down composedly *It is in my head 
that, if huHets mean anyi.hing, they would cist thee oiiL’ 

\\oirfl cub 5 Go awayl* shouted the priest, 
waving a spng of the sacred tuhi (lant 

‘ Again! Last time it was because 1 was a mm. This 
time it 13 because I am a wolf Let us go Akela.' 

A woman—it was Messua—ran across to the herd, and 
cned *Oh, my son, my son I They say thou art a sorcerer 
who can turn himself into a beast at will I do not believe, 
but go away or they will kill thee Buldeo says thou art a 
wuzani, but I know thou hast avenged Nathoos death,’ 
'Come back, Jfeisua t’ shouted the crowd. ‘Come back, 
or we will stone thee' 

Mewgli laughed a little short Ugly laugh, for a stone had 
hit him in the mouth • Run back, Messux Tins is one of 
the foolish tales they tell under the big tree at dusk. I have 
at least paid for thy son a life Farew ell, and run qnickly, 
for I shall send the herd lu more swiftly than their bnck 
bats I am no wiia-rd, Messua. Farewell!’ 

‘Now, once more, Akela,’ he cned, ‘Bring the herd in * 
The bufTaloes were anmous enough to get to the village 
They hardly needed Akela s yell, but charged through the 
gate like a whirlwind, scattering the crowd right and left, 
•Keep count 1' shouted Mowgh acomfnlly ‘It may b© 
that I Uve stulea wae of them. Keep count, for 1 will do 
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your herding no more. Pare yon rvell, children of men, 
and thank Messua that I do not come in -with my ■\volvcs 
and hunt you up and dowu your street.’ 

He turned on his heel and walked away with the Lone 
Wolf; and as he looked up at the stars he felt happy. ‘Ho 
more sleeping in traps for me, Akela. Let us get Shere 
Khan’s skin and go away. Koj we will not hurt the 
village, for Messua was kind to me.’ 

When the moon rose over the plain, making it look all 
milky, the horrified villagers saw Mowgli, with two wolves 
at his heels and a bundle on his head, trotting across at tlie 
steady wolf’s trot that eats up the long miles like fire. 
Then thej' banged the temple bells and blew the conches 
louder than ever; and Messua cried, and Buldeo em¬ 
broidered the story of his adventures in the jungle, till he 
ended by saying that Akela stood up on his hind legs and 
talked like a man. 

The moon was just going down when Mowgli and the 
two Avolves came to the hill of the Council Rock, and they 
stopped at Mother Wolf’s cave. 

‘They have cast me out from the man Pack, Jlother,’ 
shouted hlowgli, ‘ but I come with the hide of Shere Khan 
to keep my word.’ Mother Wolf walked stiffly from the 
cave with the cubs behind her, aud her eyes glowed as she 
saw the sldn. 

‘I told him on that da}', when he crammed his head and 
shoulders into this cave, hunting for thy life, little frog—I 
told him that the hunter would be the bunted. It is well 
done.’ 

‘Little Brother, it is well done,’ said a deep voice in the 
thicket. ‘ We were lonely in the jungle without thee, and 
Bagheera came running to Mowgli’s bare feet. They 
clamhered up the Council Rock together, and Mowgli 
spread the skin out on the fiat stone where Akela used to 
sit. and pegged it do%m with four slivers of bamboo, aud 
k.r, Xf 
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AkeU liy do'sm upon it, and called the old call to the 
Connell, ‘Look, loolc well, O liVolTeV exactly as he had 
called when Mowgh was first brought there 
Ever Einee Akela hvl hcen deponed, the Pack, bad been 
without a leadtr, hunting and fighting at their own pleaauTo 
But they anawered the call from habit, and eome of them 
were lame from the traps they had fallen into, and aome 
limped from shot wounds, and some were mangy from 
eating bad food, and many were mi«3ing, but they come to 
the Conned Eocfc, all that were left of them, and aawShere 
Khan’a stnped hide on the rock, and the huge claws dang 
ling at the end of the empty dangling feet 

‘Look well, 0 Wolves, Have 1 kept my wordP said 
Alowgli, and the wolres bayed Yes, and one tattered wolf 
howled — 

‘Lead ns again, O Akela. Lead ns again, O man-cub, 
for we be sick of this lawlessness, and we would be the Free 
People once more ’ 

'Nav,' purred Bagheera, ‘that may not be. AVhen ye 
are full fed, the madness may come upon you again, h»ot 
for nothing are ye called the Free People Ye fought for 
freedom and it is yours. Eat it, O elves ’ 

‘ManPark and MolfPaek have ca.=t me out,‘ said 
Mowgia *Now I will hunt alone in the jungle,' 

‘ And we will bunt with thee ’ said the four cubs. 

So ^lowgli went away and hunted with the four cubs in 
the Jungle from that iTay on But ha was not alw ays alone^ 
because, rears afterward, he became a man and married. 
But that IS a story for grown ups, 
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THAT‘HB SiUXG AT THE COHECIE KOOK ^'HEN HE HAKCEH 
ON SHERE KHAN S HEDt. 

TET SOE. Of Mowgli-I, Mo-Vgli »m singing. Let the 

jungfe listen to S', At tile g.atos 

Shere Khan said he would k ^ prog! 

in the tjriligLt le “;’Se;e Khan, for when 

He ate and he dranL. ^ aleeo^and dream of the kdl 
wilt thou dnnk agai - 33rother come to 

'“meTSme\rm”S fihif, for'there is big game 
Bring^the great 

hulls with the angry ey ai, ere Khan 1 Wake, 0 

I order. Sleepest ^d"" arrheMnd, 
wake! Here come I, stamped with his foot. 

Kama the king of ^he '' went Shere Khan ? 

Watei-s of the Waingun,, peacock, that he 

He is not Sahi to dig holes, nor ^ tiang in the 
shonld fly. He is 

branches. Little bamboos that creak to, 

where he rani . Under the feet of 

Ow/ he is there. Ahoo. e is gtiere Khan! Hp 

Kama lies the Lame ■ , Sg necks of the hulls, 
and kill! Hero is m.»t; kta for bis strength 

Esb 1 bo is asleep. We ^J'j^'down te see it. 

is very great. 'D''row it. There is a 
The black ants have come np to knou 

great assembly in his honour. pites will see 

"“4jrinktd%"nirme-ome^^ 

people. j 1 nic thv gay striped 
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By the BoH that Urtight edo S twul« a- promise—a little 
promise Only tby toat is lacliing before 1 keep mj 
wonb 

With the knife, -ftith the knife that men use. ’Mth the knife 
of the linnteT, I Tfill sloop down for tny gift- 
^^ate ^3 of the VraiTigiinga, Shore Khan gives me his 
ecat fur the love that ho boars roe Pall, OrsjT 
Biolhet 1 

Pnll, Akola I Heavy w the hide of Shore Ktuin 
The Man Paok are angry They throw etones and talk 
thilda talk hfy month \s bleeding Let tno wn 
aw»j 

TfaroJgh the night through the hot night, nio. awiftlj with 
me lay btoihera Wo will leaie Iho tighta of the 
villago and go to the low moon 
\\ atem cf the B amgnnga, the Stan Pack ba^c cast me out 
I did them no harm bat they were afraid of ms* 
MTiyt 

B olf Pack, ye hare cast me out too The Jungle is shut to 
me and the village gates are shut \t hyt 
As Maugfltea hetweeu thu beasts and birds so fly I betweer 
the village and the Jungle. Wbyl 
I dance on the hide of Shore Khan, bat my heart is vetp 
heavy }Iy month is cut and wound&l with the ston® 
from the village, but my heart is very light, because 1 
have come back to the Jnngle. MTiyl 
These two things fight together in me as the makes fight 
in the fipring The water comes out of my eyes, yet 
1 laugh while it falls. A\ hyt 

I am two Mowglis, but the hide of Khere Khan is under 
my feet 

All the Jungle knowg that I have killed Shere Khan. 
Look, look well O WoU ca I 

Abaci my heart is heavy with the things Out I d6 not 
understand 
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The World hath set Us heap- yoke 

Upon the old ^vhite-heardcd folk 

Who strive to please the King. 

God's mercy is upon tke yonn^ 

God’s vrisdom in the baby tongn 

That fears not Bhagal. 

, - T «nntnilaTlY cbarroing tvoman, 

row Tods’ saved 

dm from deatb on jy-g daily to find out 

jontrol altogether, and Battery mule’s 

svhat would happen if 3 oup Pagan, about six 

Uail. He was an utterly ealm 

years old, and the only ba y 

of the Supreme . yd sot loose, and fled 

It happened this wa-y; To ? ' after it> until 

np the hill, oS" the , ynm then attached to 

it hurst in to the Yicerepl and the 

‘ Peterhoff.’ The Council were . g Lancer 

mndows were open because i w ^ 

in the porch told of Council personally. 

Ecd Lancer and most of the Me was 

Moreover, he had firm ho , ^ds. ‘ Give my salaam 

being dragged all ^ ® d a^h him to help me take 

to the long CounciUor Sa/n?', ^d 

ilTofi back!’ gasped Tods- ine 

loo 
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througb tlio open windows, and, after an inten al, w as seen 
tie shocking spectacle of a Legal Member and a Lieutenant 
Governor helping under the direct patronage of a Com 
mander m Chief and a \iceroy, one email and veiy dirt} 
boj, in a Kijlota fluit and a tangle of brown hair, to coerce 
a lively and rebelboua tid They headed it off down the 
path to the "Mall, and Tods went home in tnnmpb and told 
hi 3 Mamma that all the Councillor Sahibs had been helping 
him to catch J/o/i, IVhereat his Mamma smacked Tods for 
interfering with the administration of the Empire, but 
Tods met the l«gil Member the neat day, and told bun m 
confidence that if the Legal Member ever wanted to catch 
a goat, he, Toils, would give him all the help in his power 
‘Thank you, Toda,' said the Legal Member 
Tods was the idol of some eighty jAampantf, and half as 
many seises Ho saluted them all as ‘0 lirother ’ It never 
entered hia head that any Imng human being could disobey 
hw orders, and ho was the buffet between the act rwnta and 
his Mauima’s wrath The working of that household turned 
On Tods, who w as adored by ever^ ono from tho dfioty to 
the dc^boy Even Fntteh Khan, the villainous loafer IJld 
from Mussoonc, Bhirkcd nsking ToiU displeasure for fear 
hia CO mates shoukl look down on him 
So Tods had honour in the land from Bnilcaugunge to 
Chota Simla, and ruled justly according to bis lights* Of 
couTBo, ho spoke Urdu, but he had al'^o mastered many 
queer sidtsspccches like the chefet bdfe of the women, and 
held grave converse with shopkeepers and Hill-coolies alike 
lie was precocious for his age and his miting with natives 
had taught huu some of the more bitter truths of life the 
meannc'is and the sordidness of it, lie used, ov er his bread 
and Hulk, to deliver solemn and serious apbonsmi, translvtcvl 
from the vernacular into the English that m-vdo his Mamma 
jump and vow that Tods go Home nevt hot weather 
list ^hcTi Texifl Tra3 m the Lloom of hia povrer, tho 
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i „ "Rill for tte Siilj- 
Supreme tVu Act, smaller than 

Montane Tracts, a i , g- {^no-a few tundred tliousan 
the Pvrajah Land Bdl, but had hmlt and 

people none the If .pended that Bill till it 

bolstered, and embroidered, a to 

looked beaiitiM details’ As if any 

settle what they «^^"^*®ives knows enough to Imow 

Englishman legisDtmg i ^ jor points, from 

Jch are the minor and winch arej^^^ ^ ^ 

the native point of ° g,tcrests of the tenant.’ One 

triumph of ;"»/3Wd not be leased on longa 

clause pro^-ided that land Jo^d ^ the landing 

terms than five ® } ,ay, twenty yeara, he wmdd 

•had a tenant bound doum fo 1 ^^s to keep 

squeeze the very life out of the Sub-Montane 

vif a stream of independen It the notion was 

Tracts; and ethnologieally and p^ altogether 

correct. The only implies the life of his som 

Avrong. A native’s life in In^ generation at a 

MTierefore, you next from the native point 

time. You must «°'^^^^^\*thrnative now and then, and 

to '?rr‘the?rindto more" Wlje once 

But that is another storj^ _ eoplc con- 

■ Vor meuy reasons, to Member .n 

eemed objected to tie Bdl. T “s 

Cmmcil toem a, * a m C« «•«» *»* ' a 

Ghariug Cross. Hel»^ ra.d m C 1 and 

entirely in accord with the d so on. 

srr”4“:”a...... - 
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Deputy Commissioners were a good deal too driFcn to 
mal-e representations, and the measure was one wbicH 
dealt with small land holders only ^nevertheless, the 
Legal Member prayed that it might be correct, for he was 
a cetTDUiIy conacientioos man. He did not know that no 
man can tell what natii es thmi mdess he mutes with them 
with the varmsh oE And not always them But he did 
the best he knew And the measure came up to the 
Supreme Council for the 6nal touches, wbfle Tods patrolled 
the Eiirra Simla Eamr m his momui" ndes, and played 
mth the monkey belonging to DitU hinll, the iimnw. and 
bstened, as a child listens, to all the stray talk about this 
n(*w freak of the lord Sahths. 


One dav there wm. a dinner party at the house of Tcxls’ 
Mam^ and the l>gal Member came. Tods was in bed, 
he kept awake till he heard the bursts of laughter 
from the men over the coE«. Then he paddled out in his 
little rwl fi^nel dressmg gown and his night-Buit, and took 
«fiiire by the side of his fitber. knowing that he would not 
rJTr ‘^ nusenes of having a family 1» said 

rls« til ♦ i>rane<^ some water m a 

had ^n forthret. and telhng him to sit 

that he 

in ^ finished, and apptd the 

^ve^f V lu^enS^ the 

£ll ^ reentiored his Bill brTts 

op b. ™ai TOce “““S 

Ho, „ i«. 

‘■uZTj^ V ‘1* Hesd U,„w, 

yoo b>,w_.n,d. 
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The Legal Member left Ms place and moved up nest to 
^°?w„.t do you Mtotv 

•I’mnotahttleman,! d^ and-oi, 

* do they’ What do they soy, Tods!’ 

T™; tw Me feet -er Us red dannel dress, „g-got,n 

“ atl'i "uaited patiently, ^en Ms, udth 

infinite compassion— . n. ,ln vou Councillor SqHS ? ’ 

r/ri^s.y“CVi ^0 

Very well,’ said ‘I 

He spent a minute ^ the vernacular to 

very slowly, translating m liis ™ You must 

4ish, as many Ang him on hy 

remember that the Le^ ^ to the 

questions when he halted, for Tods was 

sustained flight of • n^ie talh of a child, and 

.DitUMUl says, y„„ a fool 

ivas made up hy fos'ls- ^ Yo^ caught my goat. 

Councillor Sahib,' said Tods bastu • ^ 

This is what Ditta Mull says ^ ggg jf the land 

should the Sirkar say I am a c yf X am a fool, the sin 

is good and if the landlord is X take my groimd 

is upon my own head. For nv ^ ^ ^ a 

for vrhich I have saved daughter now, hut 

little son is horn.” Ditta Mull hr 

he mys he will have a son soon. Xf I do not 

of five years, hy this new ® j./Mrs.stamps on the papers, 
go, I must get and to go to the law- 

perhaps in the middle of the ha 
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court? once 19 wis'lotu but to gw twice " 'Tluil 

IS jMt* tniV CTpl imc«l TotU gni' flj ' All nj fntmU ^av 
ER And Hitta Mull rvjs, “Aiwa?* frc*h /jHiii nml lavmg 
money to tijil# anti uni Uih conrt'? e?CTj fi?e 

j ears or elae lb« landlonl makes me i;o bj do I want 
to goJ Am T a fwM If I am a fml anl d> not know, 
after fortj ycirs, gooil land when I *ec it,let r e dj<? t l>ut 
if the new f wn/f iiais for /fSoen years, that is p""!*! 
an I wiw Mj little non i» a man, and 1 am letrtit, and he 
takes the prmift or another groumi, jwvini; only < nto for 
the {tlhis flartips on the pap* rs, and hw bttlR i*oti 1 * Ixini, 
and at the end of Eftccit year* h a mm t«»- Hut what 
profit H there in fii e ye ir» amf fresh pap< ra f Anihtng hut 
dilA, trouble, rfilA At e are not 3 oun»^ men who take these 
lands, bnt old ones—not farmers, 1 ut tradcMncn w llh o 
littlo motic\—and fir fifteen year* we ah all hare peme. 
Not ace we thd Icen. that the birkar eho'd I t’rat na t*?.’’* 
Here Tod^ slopped short, for the wliolo taHe were 
Litcnmg The Lc^ MemWr asi 1 to Tcsls,' Ii that all I * 
♦All I can riinemhcr,’said TotK »I nl you shtrtild tea 
Ditta AIull B 1 ig monkey Us ju*t like & Couiicdlor 
'TckI?! Go to Iicd 1 * sai 1 lus fitter 

Tods gathered cp his drtMjng-f.o»rn tail ami flep. 9 rtcd 
The U-gsd MemW hrmishl his land d iwn on the tshlo 
withamsb—'By Jo%o’’saiiUhe Ia'j,*nl Mtmlier, *1 I*elh.?o 
the lAiy M ngl t. Thu short temirv n the w eak isunt.’ 

He left; earlv thmkmg tner whit Todi hail wi 1 Now, 
It was ohi loualy imjiosEible for tho Vgai 'MemWr to jitay 
with a itinnuts monkey, by way of p Itmg tinderslamling, 
hut he did better Ilo mule mfimnes, alnavs bcanng in 
mmJ the foot that tho real natue—not the hybrid, 
Uniicrsity trained mulo-is as timid a colt, and lutlo ly 
little, ho coasod some of tho men whom the nieasuro 
conccme<l moat mtimilely to p,o m thur views, which 
equared lery closely with Toda’ cMdcnco 
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j A n’r. tliii- clause; and tlie Legal 
So tlie Bill was amended in < 

Member was filled f tbTorders they car^ 

I^Iembers represent l ^ ,3 

nn tbeir bosoms. Lut ne p 

iUiberal. He was a most tbe bazars that 

After a time tbe news sp tenure-clause, and, if 

Tods bad got tbe Bill ^^ds would have made 

Tods’ Mamma bad ^ and pistachio nuts ai^ 

Mmself sick on baskets of ^anj^^ 

Cabuli grapes and some few degrees before 

Till be went Home, To . ^ got for tbe little life 

tbe Viceroy in popular es ‘ , 

of bim Tods could not undei^Wjy ^^_^^^ tbe 

In tbe Legal Member s p rr^ ^ts Bijohcary Reused 
„;gh draft of the 

Enactment; and °PP“' . j ,,j the Legal Member 

peneffled in bine chalK “J ^ 

L the words ■Ws'.dwe”*”®'- 



THE STOHY OF MUHAilMAD DIN 


He tliAtiK?«inhiio^nhou9c, athome, 

tttio cMdrw crewned with dn»t, leaping aad falling and crj tng — 
SIv^cMiAdTii, Iranalated by rpoftSBor fetcrgon. 


HE polo-ball an old one, ecarred, cliipped, and dintoil 
It atood on the mantelpiece among the pipe-stems which 
Imam Din, \hlmal/j<tr, was cleaning for me. 

‘Does the HeaTcnbora want this hall J’ said Imam Dm 
deferentially 

The ileai en bom set no partictikr store by it, but of 
what use was a polo ball to a IhtUualgar J 

•By \W Honour'a &Toar, I haie a little son. He haa 
Men this Mb and desires it to play with, I do not want 
It for myself 

Ko one would for an instant accuse portly old Imam Din 
^ ^th polo-balla. He cjuned out the 
1 ^ vtrandah , and there followed a 

d^'Xt Tlf the groimd Evi- 

sccurl bi! ^ iv^iting outside the door to 

polo-bdl 1 how had he managed to see that 

m 
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Next day, coming back 

than iisual, I ^ras aware of ^ J , inadequate skirt 

Avas tbe ‘little son.’ rourse • but was so 

He lad no Insinese in my „„aced me 

deeply absorbed in bis ^ „ „ a„d stortled him 

“ “r "Tl S d ™ otrgKinnd irith a gesp. 

nearly into a fit. tie sa suit. I Itnew 

His eyes opened^ and ^ long, dry bowl 

vrhat Avas coming, > jnore quicldy than 

Avbicb reached tbe servant q seconds 

any command of ,^^„®oom. Then despairing sobs 

Imam Din ivas in tbe o Tymm Din admonisbing tbe 
arose, and I returned to i ‘ handker- 

small sinner wbo was using most of bis 

T TOn indicially, ‘is a htdmash—o. 
‘This boy,’ said ^o to tbe jaimana. 

big hidmasli. He will, "wi ou , ^ penitent, and 

for bis bebaiiour.’ Renewed yells frmnJ>fi^e.P 

an elaborate apology s^hil is not angry, and 

‘ Tell tbe baby, said I, „,.,„,,eved my forgii'eness to 
take bim anmy.’ Imam Dm . l^ls 

tbe offender, wbo bad now f ^^^ded Into a Bob. Tbe two 
neck, stringwise, and tto yell su tbougb 

set off for tbe door. ‘ His name sa^d 

tbe name were part of tbe enm , ^ n„er, Mubammad 

be is a budmash’ ^ if and said gravely, ‘It 

Din turned round in bis father s a , j 

is true that my name is Muhammad Dm, 
not a budmash. I am a man ! . . „ .^^qtb ^lubammad 

From that day dated my acqu - dining-room, but 
Din. Hover again did be come into mj 
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on the neutral ground of the garden ne greeted each other 
onth much etate, though our conversation conhncd to 
^Tahmiti, Tcl^I 5 ’ from his side and 'Salaam^ Muhammad 
Ihn from mine Dailj* on m\ return from office, the little 
white shirt and the fit little body used to rise from the 
shade of the creeijer-covered trellis where they had been hid, 
and duly I checked my horse here, that my salutation 
might not be slurred oi cr or gi^ en unseemly 
Muhammad Dm never had any companions. He used to 
trot about the compound, in and out of the castor-oil bushes, 
on mystenous errands of his own Ono day I stumLled 
upon some of his handiwork far down the grounds. He 
half buned the polo-hall m dust, and stuck sir shrivelled 
old mangold flowers m a circle round it Outside that circle 
apun was a rude square, traced out m bits of red bnck 
ilternatmg with fragments of broken chiua, the whole 
bounded by a httle bank of dust. The water man from the 
well^surb put in a plea for the small architect, saying that it 
was only the play of a baby and did not much disfigure in} 


Heaven knows that I had no mtcntion of touching the 

tw brought me unawares full on it, so 

aSl 7 ^ “^^'Soldheads, dust-bank, 

hone oS soapdiah into confusion past all 

DiS crvir,<r 1 came Upon Muhammad 

ciyi g ^ftly to himself over the nun I had wrouErht 

W on. tad erudl, toU hm Itat ,1, Sahii was very aiim 

a«w™.a Dm 

bank and ooUp^ ^ ^ every trace of the dust 

apologetic “ tearful and 

home'’from office A ^ 

M.w™d 
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,V,S permitted to disport '"“f, “2“ £ 
!nd;L'"r\rc:^.e t^o mor,oM.po.o-l»U 

"o„.= montbt ,i.c "ItrSrinIfc 
in bis himible orbit ainoii^ T„ri„nificcnt palaces from stole 
dust; always iashioning water-worn 

flowers thrown away b} pnlled, I fancy, 

pebbles, bits of broben g always crooning to 

from my fowls-always alone, and aLn.j 

himself. dronnccl one day close to 

A gaily-spotted sea-shell a\a. V, that Muham- 

the last of his little bmhlmgs; a ordinarily 

mad Din should |or was I disappointed 

splendid on the strong • liour, and his croon- 

Ho meditated tor the better ; .mefog in the 

ing rose to a jubilant ‘'0"S’ / u-ondrous palace, this one, 
dust. It would ccrtoinly be . o groimd-plan. 

for it was two y.ards long and a ) n«l 

But the palace was never pin at the head of 

?7ext day there was no ,,,ieome my 

the caiTiagc-drive, and no greeting, and its 

retnrn. I had gron n l3n told me thet 

omission troubled me. fever and needed 

the child was suffenng shoh J English Doctor, 

quinine. He got the me icin , - ' . Doctor, as 

‘They have no stomma.the.ebiat.. 

he left Imam Din’s quarters. ^ ^ to have 

A week later, though I 's'O' ' j,Iussulman burying- 

avoided it, I met on the other friend, ' 

ground Imam Din, doth, all that was left 

ing in his arms, wrapper 
of little Muhammad Din. 
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The evening meal was ended in Dhuivni Ehagnt'a Chubara, 
and the old pnesta were smoking or counting fheir "beads. 

A bttle raked child pattered in, vnth its mouth wide open, 
a handful of mangold flowers la one hand, nnd & lump of 
cntiaervad tobacco in the other It tned to kneel and make 
obeisance to Gobind, but it was so hit that it fell forward 
on its ehaTen kwd, and rolled on its side, kicking and 
gasping, while the mangolds tuml led one way and the 
tobacco the other Gobind laughed, set it tip again, and 
blessed the mangold flowers as he received the tobaccoi. 

‘From my fither,* said the chQd *He has the ferer, 
and cannot come. Wilt thou pray for him> father 1 ’ 

‘Surely, littlest, but the smoke is on the grouml, and 
the ni^tchiU IS in the Uir, and it is not good to go abroad 
naked in the autumn * 

‘1 haTc no clothes,’ said the cli 3 d, 'and all to-day 1 have 
been carrying cow.dung cakes to the barar It was very 
hot, and I am very tired.’ It shivered a httle, for the 
twibght was cool 

Gobmd lifted an arm under iis vast tattered quilt of 
many colours, and uade an inviting little nest by bis side. 
The child crept in, and Gohind filled hia hrasa^studdcd 
Wth« waterpipe vmb the new tobacco. ^Vhcn 1 came to 
^ Chubsra the shaien head with the tuft atop, and the 
beady black eyes looked out of the folds of the quilt as 
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. loota out ftom M= ucst, ..d GoMud .us sailing 

wMle the child played but remcmhered 

. ' r'S M m'iSatds I sbould 

in time tlmt it the j 1=0 horrible possession. 

credited ivith the ^ ‘ it made to get up 

‘Sit tEou Bttll. Ttan^^tng be 

and run aivay. NVheie i 

teacher let such an eiul c ai'c ,yeahlinf^s 1 In which 

there are no police to pro ec o ^ 

ward dost thou tiy to break thy neck 

from the house-top I ’ Wroinng its face into 

■Hay, Sahib, nay/said the ch d>ir^ ^ 

Gobind’s beard, and twisting J by 

holiday to-day among the schools and 
kites. I play ker-li-kit 1 'e ®J* the school-boys of 

Cricket is the national game * = ^ children, who use 

the Punjab, from the “ t^e B A.’s of the Uni- 

an old kerosine-tin for 

versity, who compete for le ^be weight of the 

‘Thou play kerhkit! tnou 

bat!’I said. ‘Yea I PK^- 

Tto cMld nodded resolutely, J 

hdl Ow-atJ Ban, ran, ran/ to the 

‘But thou must not forge n mopind, who did not 
Gods according to custom, sa innovations, 

altogetler approve of enetot f voice. . 

•I do not forget,’ md X, ,„d’-GobW^ 

‘Also to give reverence “ ^„ly men l>r tbe 

voice softened—‘to abstain from^pu mg 1 

beard, little badling. Eh eh cU . white 

The child’s face was altogetbe ^.^^bind soothed it as 
beard, and it began to whimpe • ^be promise 

ehiWen are soothed all the world 01 ei, 

of a story. . a „ senseless little one. 

•I did not thinlt to frighten tbee, 

»*. ai 

K.R. 
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Look up' Am 1 an^yT Ar^, ar^, aK’ Shall I weep 
too, and of our tear^ tnake a great pond and drowTi uS 
both, and then thj father will never get well, lacking theo 
to pull his beard 1 Peace, peace, and I will tell thee of the 
Gods. Thou hast heard many tales!’ 

‘Very manj, father* 

‘2fow, this la a p^'tr one, which thou hast not hcinl 
Long and long ago when the Gods walked with men, ail 
they do to^lay, hut that we have not faith to see, Shiv, the 
greatest of Gods, and Parhati his wife, were walking in the 
garden of a temple ’ 

‘■Which temple 1 That m the Xaudgaon ward!’ said 
the child 

' Nay, very far away Maybe at Tnmbak or Hurdw ar, 
whither thou must make pilgnmage when thou art a man. 
J^ow, there was sitting in the garden under the jujube 
trees, a mendicant that had worshipped Shii for forty 
years, and be hved on the oITcnngs of the pious, and 
meditated holiness mght and day' 

‘Oh, father, was it thoul’ eaid the child, looking uf 
With large eyes 

‘Nay, I base said it wa-. long ago, and, moreover, this 
mendicant was mamed * 

‘Ihd they pat him on ahorse with flowers on his heaxl, 
and forbid him to go to sleep all night long! Tims they 
dll to me when they ma<le my wedding,’ said the child, 
who had been tnamtd a few months before 
‘And what didst thou do !’ said I 

‘I wept, and they called me c\d names, and then I 
tmote her, and wc n ept tc^ther ’ 

‘Thus did not the mendicant,’ said Gobintl, ‘for he sras 
a holy man, and scry poor Parhati perceived him sitting 
naWi by the temple steps where all went up and down, 
and she said to Shn, “V hat shall men think of the G«ls 
when the Gods thus ecom the worshippers? For fort} 
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TOVB yomlei- inan 

And Shiv aaid, “ It shall he '“’'f'' g„„,3t „f the 

the temple, vliich tyas „ mendicant tvithont 

elephant head. ® hjj tpm, do for him!” Then 

wFo IS verj^ poor. \N hat a 
that great elephant-heade n 

answered, “ In three days, ^ Parhati went away.’ 
one lakh of rupees.” Then S ‘ ‘ ^liclden 

■Bnt there tvas - Zti at the hall of 

among the mangolds , ds_.ay, among the yellom 
crumpled blossoms in i s P i„ talkin<T. He was a 

marigolds, and he hear je 

covetous man, and of » ^ ‘ ^ to the mendicant 

lakh of nipees for himself. ^ h 

and said, “Oh brother, ^^^^ot tell. Sometimes 

daily 1 ” The and a few cowries and, 

a little rice, sometimes a little p „ 

it has been, pickled “^"^oos. ^ otun<^ its lips- 

‘That is good,’ said the child, s j long 

‘Then said the money-lenae , thy patience, 

watched thee, and learned o earnings of the 

I nill give thee nem ^ J „ bond to sign on 

three days to come. «Thou art mad. 

the matter.” But the of five rupees,” 

In two months I do not receiv e evening. She, being 

and he told the thing to his ever make a had 

a woman, said, “ ■^^dlen di the sake of the fat 

bargain 1 The wolf runs the coin f net 

deer. Onr fete is in the bends of the MO 

even for three days.” , money-lender, an 

‘So the mendicant returned before 

would not sell. Then that days’ earnings, 

him offering more and more for those 
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First, ten, fifty, and 4. hundred rupees, and then, for he 
did not know when the Gods would pour down their gifts, 
rupees by the thousand, till he hod offered half a lakh 
of mtiees Upon this sum the inendieaut’a wife shifted 
her counsel, and the mendicant signed the bond, and. the 
money was paid in silverj great white bullocks hnnging 
It hy the cartload. Bat saving only all that money, the 
mendicant received nothing from the Gods at all, and the 
heart of the money lender was uneasy on account of expeeta 
tion. Therefore at noon of the third day the monej lender 
went into the temple to spy upon the councils of the Gods, 
and to learn in what manner that gift might arrive Even 
as he was making his prayers, a craelc between the stones of 
the floor gaped, and, closing, caught him by the heel Then 
he heard the Gods walking in the temple m the darkness of 
the colmnns, and Shiv called to hia son Ganesh, saying 
“ Son, what hast thou done m regard to the lakh of rupees 
forThi mendicant 1 " And Ganeah woke, for the money 
lender he*i. the dry rustle of his trunk uncoiling, and 
he ansssertd, ^^ather, ono-half of the money has hoen paid, 
and the debtor ftr the other half I held here fast by the 
heel " ’ 

The child bubhlel? laughter ‘And the money 
lender paid the it said. 

‘Surely, for he who^*l^® Gods bold by the heel must 
pay to the uttermost. The inone3 was paid at eiening, all 

ifer, m great carts, airl Ganesh did his work.* 
•Nathui OhSXiithu'’ 

■* woman was calbf'S lu the dusk hy the door of the 

“imyard. ^ 

^0 chHd began to wnigglo. ‘ That la my mother,’ it said 
moment’ Ijttlest,’ \answercd Gohmd, ‘but stay a 

It *^PP®1 a geoeroua from hia patchwork-quiIt, put 
I 0 child a aLou!den*» *nd the child ran away 



IMOTI GUJ— MUTINEER 

Once \ipon a time there was *'* ^ ^ When 

wished to clear some forest land for ^ 

he had cnt down all the trees and burned the ™der wooO 

the stumps still remained. j;S:rg is t^^^ 

slow-fire slow. The happy medium for S 

lord of all beasts, who is the elephant. He u '^11 

the stump out of the groun uit^ therefore, hired 

or drag it out unth ropes. P 

elephants by ones and twos and thie . 

‘Z very ot ell fte »'t:tet af^ 
worst ot ell “"“ f"'"" .” jj, „.as tie olsolute property 
beast’s name was Moti Guj. under 

of his mahout, which woidd never have been ^he Cr 

native rule, for Moti ^J^lted, meant the Pearl 

kings; and his name. P®'"? ‘ Government was in the 

Elephant. Because the Bri property undisturbed, 

land, Beesa, the inahout, enjoye ^P^^ 

He was dissipated. liMien he .^-ould get ex- 

through the strength of ® ®P uith a tent-peg 

over the tender nails of th ..-Upo-P occasions, for he 

trampled the life out of Deesa on .^rould embrace 

knew that after the beating was o\ 

his trunk, and weep and cal im Uquor. hloti Guj 

the liver of his soul, and give ™ ® . ^^jjoqcrii he would 

was very fond of liquor-arrack for Then 

drink palm-tree toddy if nothing better 
^ 181 
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Dccsa woiiJl go to eIc*p bct^^ccn Moti Gnj s forefeet, and 
iLS Dccsi general!j tlio^o tlic mid^ile of tljo pul lie road and 
as Ntoti Gnj mounted guard over him and would not permit 
home, foot or cart to pass hy traffic was congested till 
Dccta *air fit to waVc up 

There was ro sleeping in the davtimo on. the planters 
clearing the wagci were too high to ns\ Deesa sat on 
Moti (tujs nech and ga'C him orders, while Nloti Guj 
rooted up the Etumi»—for he owned a magnificent pair of 
t isVs, or pulled at the end of a rope—for ho had a magni 
ficent pur of shouldtrs, while DeCisa kicked him behind the 
cars am! *ai 1 he was the king of elephants At erenuig 
tune Moti Guj wo iH wa^h dovm hia three hundred |>ound3' 
weight of green food with a quart of arrack, and Deesa 
wottld take a share and sing wn gs between Moti Guj e legs 
till It was time to go to bed Once a week Deesa led Moti 
Guj down to the nrer, and Moti Guj lai on his Side luxu 
nously m the shallows, while Deesa went or er him with a 
coir swab an 1 a hnck, MoU Guj never mi took the pound 
mg blow of the latter for tbs siiL-ck of the former that 
warned him to get up and turn orer on the other side. 
Then Deesa woul I look at his feet, and eicamine his eyes, 
and turn up the fnnges of his mighty cars in case of sores or 
hoddmg ophthalmia. After inspection, the two would 
*come up with a song from the sea,» Mon Guj all hlaek and 
shimng waving a tom tree branch twelve feet long in his 
trunk, and Deevi knotting op bis own long wet hair 

It wiw a peaceful well paid I fc till Deesa felt the return 
of the dc< re to dnnk d ‘ep He w^^hed for an orgic^ The 

ttle draughts that led nowhero were taking the manhood 
«ut of him 


lie went to the plmter, an 1 • Mv m ther s dead ’ -^ai 1 he, 
weeping 

ih,. "i* t pUiitaimn two months ago, and 

he i!k 4 once Ufiire that when you were working for mo 
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tat year,- the plaeter, avho b.c. something of the 
ways of nativedom. as a 

Si rSSc sto„»cL.• said Dees. he. 

ing Ms head on the floor. ^ planter. 

■Who brought you the news 1 said 1 

‘The post,’ said Deesa. 

■There hasn’t been a post heie for tde p 

bach to your lines! f„nAn nn mv village, and all 

. . A de-astating siekness has ,^,^=this time, 

my n-ives are dying, yelled fg milage,’ said the 

‘Call Chihnn, who comes from 
planter. ‘Chihnn, has woman of our Milage 

■=»>; 'f Sr TWti 

would look at Mm. t .. bellowed. 

Ohihun snorted. Deesa 't'Pt ““ ^ said the 

■You mill get Into a difficaltj m 

planter. ‘ Go back to your peesa, ivith 

‘Row I ivill speak Heaicn n for two months. I 
an inspiration. ‘ I haven t \ ^r,^nk afar off and 

desire to depart in order to ge P I shall cause 

distant from this heavenly plantation. 

no trouble.’ ' j Hap olanter’s face. ‘Deesa, 

A flickei-ing smile crossed to P^^ ^ you leave on 

said he, ‘you’ve spoken ^foti Guj vdnb 

the spot if anything con orders, 

you’re away. You kniow that he und o 

‘ Jlay the Light of the Hcai e my 

I shall be absent but ten httle c. y • inconsider- 

kiith and honour and soul, 1 _ie ' -ggjon of the Heaven- 
able interval, have I the ' 

born to-call up Yloti Guj 1 peesa’s shnll 

Pei-mission was granted, and, mans 
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yell, the lonl]j tuslter pirung out of the shade of a clump 
of trees Trhcro he had Ixien feiuirtinj dust o^cr hiroself till 
Ins master should return 

•Light of my heart, Pratwtor of the Dninhcn Wountiin 
of Might, give ear* and Peesa, eUntlmg m front of him 

Moti Guj gaie ear ami saluted with bn trunk, ‘I am 
going nira^sud Deeso. 

Moti Gu] B eyes tinnkU'd He hkwl jitinte as well as hia 
master Quo could snatch all manner of mco things from 
the roadside then 

• But you, you fubuy old pig must sLav hehind and work,’ 

The twinkle died outas Moti Guj tned to look delighted 

Hs hated stump-hmling on the plantation, tt hurt his teeth 

• I (hall l>e gone for ten dars, oh Delecfahlo One Hold 
up yout fear forefoot *."d lU impress the fact upon it, 
warty toad of a dned mud puddle.’ Deesa took a tent peg 
Mid banged Moti Gu) ten times on the nails. Jloti Giij 
grunted and shufiled from foot to foot. * 


‘Ten days, said lyccwi, ‘you miast work and haul and 
root trees a^ Chihun hero shall order you. Take up Chihun 
and Mi hnin on your neck I’ Moti Gii] curled the Ijp of his 
trunk, Chiburt put his foot there and was swung on to the 
neck, Peesa handed Chihun the hear? oal-ns, the iron 
elephant-goad. 

Chihun thumped Moll Guj s bald head sa a panour 
thumps a kerbstone. 


Moll Gu] trumpeted 

’Be still, hog of the hark woods. Chibuna your mahout 
for ten dayi And now bid mo gooilbye, beast after mine 
own heart. Oh, my lord, my kingl Jewel of all created 
elephants, lily of the herd, presorre your honoured health, 
be virtuous. Adieu t 


Moti Gu] lapped his trunk round Deesa and swung him 
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■Bell ™rk i.o< said Deca to to planter. 'Have I 

nodded, and Dee. dived into to tvoode. 

Moti Onj event l>aek “ ,„iappy and 

Chita was ™ry bnd to ta, 

forlorn notwithstanding. = Chihun’s little hahy 

and tickled him under the chin, a called 

cooed to him ; bachelor hy instinct, as 

dTcs: tt" He did not -demand 

He wanted the light of his unner» and the 

and the drunken sliimhei, the saia^ 

savage caresses. , , planter wondered. 

^4e to less he evoried ^ „ mar- 

Deesa had yagahonded along e dancing, 

tiage procession of his on n ca ‘ ^ ^ of , 1,0 lapse of 

and tippling, had drifted past all knoivledge 

time. , dawned, and there rc- 

The morning of loosed from his ropes for 

turned no Deesa. hloti ] looked round, shrugged 

the daily stint. He s>''ung clea , 

Ms shordders. and began to ualk auay, 

business elsewhere. , dmuted Chihun. ‘ Come 

‘Hil ho! Come hack you, Ee- 

back, and put me on Adornment of all India, 

turn, Splendour of the Hi si »• forefoot! ’ 

heave to. or TU hang every toe o 

Moti Gui gurgled gently, hi^t dM no 
® after him udth a rope and caii^ Siat meant, though 

his ears forward, and Chihun lai ^ 
he tried to carry it off until hi# uord 
•Hone of your nonsense uith me, 
pickets, DeMl-son.’ vras all-that an 

‘ Hrmmp! ’ said Moti Gu], 
the forehoiit ears. 



m TiiL KiniNG Jir\r>m 

Moti Gtij put his hands m hn pockets, chewed a luntich 
for a toothpick, and stroked ahout the clcanug, making itsst 
of the other elephants, who bad just set to v-ork 

CEiihun reported the state of affairs to the jl inter, who 
came outmth a dog whip and cracked it furiously Motl 
Guj paid the white man the coraplitncnt of charging 
him nearly a qinirter of a mile across the clcaiMij and 
‘Hmiiuphing’ hiiJi into the ccrandah Then bo stood 
outede the house chuckling to hiiu'^elf and shaking all 
o-ver mth the fun of it, as an elephant will 

‘ We U thrash htm,’ aaid the plautr t ' II d shall huf e lh« 
finest thrashing that ever elephant received One Kala 
Kagand Hanm twelve foot of chain apiece, and tell them 
to lay on twenty blows ’ 

KaLi Nag—which means Black Snake—and Nazim were 
two of the biggest elephants in the Imca and one of their 
duties uai to ^minister the graver pumshments, since no 
man can beat an elephant properly 
They toot the whipping chains and rattled them in their 
tcunks as they sidled up to Guj to huude. 

him between them. Moti Giij had never, m all his hfe of 
thirty niiva years been ^•hvpp^, and he did not intend to 
open new experiences. So he waited weaving his head 
from Tight to left and measanng the pirecise spot in ICala 
^ags fat side where a blunt tusk would sink deepest 
Kala Bag bad no tusks, the chain was his badge of 
authority, hut he judged it good to ^^vlIlg wide of Moti 
Guj at the last luinute, and seem to appear as if lie had 
brought out the chain for amuscirient ISaaira turned • 
round and went home early He did not feel fighting fit 
that mornmg and so hlatt Guj was left atatulmg alono with 
his Cara cocked 

That decided the planter to argue no moTc^icud Moll 
G«] ToUetl tock to his inspection of the tlcarmg An 
£ cp nt who Will not work, awl is ncfV tied up, 13 not 
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nvhen lie returned to bis Gbibun angrily. 

‘If you Avon’t ivork you sbant eat, 

■Y^n .-ild clophint, and no cdncatod annnal at all. 

Go back to yom- jungle.' 

Cbihun’s little broAvn rolling on tne 

but. stretebed its fat ^ Nearest tiling on 

Avay. ^loti Gu] kneiv Avell that 

eartb to Gbibun. |jj.o^vn baby tbrew itself 

ing crook at tbe ^ fast and pulled up till 

sbouting upon it. bloti Gii] _ > tAvelvc feet aboA’C 

tbe brown baby Avas croAVing m tbc an tAAClAC 

lus fcithcrs licud. tTrinnr cukes of tlio best, 

■Gvct OWofl' .aM Otab™' . in ™m stall 

tAvelve in number, tivo ;,,„ared pounds’ weight 

be yours on tbe install , .i ^ Peim, only to put 

of fresb-ciit young sugar-cane .be heart and my 

down safely that insignificant bnit ubo n m) 

life to me.’ , , comfortably betACCon 

iMoti Guj tucked the brown ^ toothpicks all 

bis forefeet, that could bavc ^i 

Cbibun’s but, and Avaitec o dozed, and tboiigbt 

brown kaby crawled aAvay. ^oU^^^^ 

of Geesa. One of main less sRrp than anv- 

clepbaiit is that bis huge ^ ’ houre in tbe nigbt sniTicc 
tiling else tbut liyes. Tour or ^vo li^;« ^ ^ two 

-two just before midnight, lynv ^ ^ Tbe rest 

just afiei one o'clock. ealiim and fidgeting and 

of tbe silent houi-s arc idled Anth eain „ 

long grumbling soliloT'^ies. 
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At midmgtti thereForf, SFoti Gtij strode out of hia picket^ 
for » thougit had come to tun that Dccaa ini^l he lying 
drank 6oraewhcra in the dark forest with none to look after 
hm So all that night he chased through the undergrowth, 
blowing and trumpeting and shaking his ears He went 
down to the mer and blared arrosa the shallows "whEie 
Deesa. used to wish hunj hut there nas no answer Ue 
could not find Dtcsii, but ho disturbed all the elephants irt 
the lines, and nearly frightened to death some gipsies in 
the woods 

At dawn Deesa returned to the plantation He had 
been 1017 dnmk indeed, and he expected to fill into 
trouble for outstaying his leave He drew a long breath 
when he saw that the hurgafow and the pUutation wera 
still uninjured, for he knew something of iloti Gitjs 
temper, and reported himself wuth many has and salaams 
hloti Guj had gone to hia picketa for breakfast Hia night 
exercise had made hun hungry 

‘ Call up your hewt,* said the planter, and Deesa shouted 
in the mystennua e 3 epban^hlnguage, that some mahouts 
believe tame froin China at the birth of the ivorld, when 
elephants and not men were masters Moti Guj heard and 
came. Elephants do not gallop They move from spots at 
raiymg rates of speed If an elephant wished to catch an 
express train he could not gallop, bat he could catch the 
tram. Thus Mott Guj was at the planters door almost 
before Chihun noticed that he had left his pickets. He fell 
lota tleesAS arms trumpeting with joy, and the mxm and 
beast wept and slobbered over each other, and handled each 
other from head to heel to sec that no harm had befallen 

*Sow we Will get to work,’ said Deesa. < Lift me up, ray 
eon and my joy ’ 

Moll Guj swung him up and the two went to the coffee- 
Clearing to loot for irtsomo stumpa 

The plantci waa too nstomshed to bo very angry 



POETRY 


the NATOT-BOEE^ 

JT'Vrc dnnih to the Queen—Gc^l llif- 
fFc’n drunk to our molhcrs dnul ; 
JFe’ve drunk io our English Iroth’r 
(Bui he does not underslorut); 
jrdvc drunk to the ^cidc 

And the Cross smugs loir for the 
Last toast, and of ohligaiton, 

A heaVh to the jYafiir-oorn . 

They change their skies above ihm, 

Bui no! their hearts 
ire learned from our msijul mAhJ- 
f0 call old England ‘ home , 

We read of the English skylark, 
Ofthespnng in the Enghs i m 
Butv'-c screamed mth tn^ pnvd.d lo.n. 
As ire uAe on the dusty farms . 

Then po-ssid mih ih'ir 

nf and (t, ar,n 
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Our s tzhnt thoj routed tnir 
Oiir lo't tthfre v.t cur 
And OUT fnth and fiiyc nji I mjt fipnoiir 
ire iJ our ruifir" ! 

I 5'Wt ^fttr qlii'^s — 

7 Aiarge you dnnl rafh mr 
To ihi- irtfli 0 /ihe Four Sfw isoUtmt, 

And the Idirwh 0/ the Si‘fi — 

Toih^iii Ie<tsf Jump of cowl 
Hint naur way stand ottf^ /<*> 

Ami our oiai Oood pnde ^aU teach 
To ^rrrn r init runtiaJe i ji>n Jr / 

To tie hush of tho breathless morning 
Oti the thici, tin, CKu-klmg toofs 
To the haze of the burned Kiek riiiges 
And lliB dost of the sWlesa hoofs— 

To the risk of a fleath by drow ning, 

To the nak of a death by drouth— 

To tho men of a millmti aereSj 

To the Sons of the Golden South! 

To the &fl« of (he GoVlm South {Slajui up /), 

AiA iht ii/f ire hr« and liwir, 

Lei afdhto sing o' Va IriOe tAmy? A« rarrs aAwf, 
If aftUoii'fgUsfvr the hllJe <Atny? A" ftirw nlmi 
irdh (Ae vflgfit of rt jwyFe i^lew * 

To the smoko of a hundred coasters, 

To the sheep on a thousand b ill'll 
To the efnn that never blisters. 

To the cam that never cbids— 

To the land of the amtmg epniif' timfe 
To rnir fise meal, meat fed men, 
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To tlio tall, deep-bosomed women. 

And tbo cbildren nine and ten. 

And ike children nine and ten {Stand up!), 

And the life we lire and Imow, 

Let a fellow sing o’ the little things he cares about, 

JFith the weight of a twofold blou ■ 

To tbe far-flung fenceless prairie 

^Yhere the quicE cloud-shadow, trail, 

To our neighbour’s barn in the ofeng 
And the line of the new-cut mil, 

To the plough in her 
With the gray Lahe 

To the weight of a ® , 

And the warm wet westeri 

To the home of the floods and thimder, 

To her pale dry healing blue— 

To the lift of the great Cape c(OT ei., 

To the growl of the sluicing stamp-hea 
To the reef and the water-gold. 

To the last and the largest Empu e. 

To the map that is half unrolled! 

To our dear darlc foster-mothers 
To the heathen songa thej ^ ^ 

To tbc heathen ;;;,y tooene. 

Ere we came to tue 
To the cool of our deep 

To the blaze of our | nioonlight, 
To the iii-ht. to tbe palms m th 

And the fire-fly in the cane. 
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To tho bearth of oar peopJe^s people^ 

To ber well ploughed! windy tea. 

To tbe bu*li of our dread high altar 
here The Abbey makes us \Ve, 

To the gnat of the Blovr-groand age% 

To the gain that is yours and mine—- 
To the Bank of the Open Credit, 

To the Power hou«e of the Line ’ 

Wc’tc drank to the Quetn—God bless her'— 
Wo*Te drunk to our mothers’ land, 

“We’se drunk to our English brother 
(And we hope he’ll understand) 

"We’ve drunk as much as we’re able, 

And the Cross swuigs low for the mom , 
Last toast—and your foot on the tablet— 

A health to the KatiTe-born 1 

A htallK to the iVatfW-Jwi vp /), 
ftVre ftr vhxte men ar«r, 

AU to sifiy o’ the little ire rare almtt. 
All l/ouud to/or the httle things we care ahout 
Tf'iih (he wnght of a stxfohl llow/ 

-By tv of oar caHe-low {Tale Imndst), 

Fma tV Ortnejps Jo Ihr Hom, 

All round the vorll {and a ltt*le loop topvJl it 
AH round the world {ajtd a little Strop to budle i/), 
A heoUh to fhe Ali/irie-forTi/ 



THE FLO'^\TsES 

To our private ta'ite, there is alw.aj-s somrthing a little exotic, 
almost artificial, in songs which, tm.lef an Knglish aspect and dress, 
are yet so manifestly the product of other skies. Tlicy a 
like translations; the verv fauna and ilora are alien, remote; the 
dog's-tooth violet i.s hut an ill suhstitulc for the rathe pnmrwe, nor 
can "^rc ever believe that the wood-robin sings ns sweet y m pn ns 
the English thrush.—^Tm; ATiinSiWi.'T. 


Bn>i 7 / 11 / English posies ! 

Keiil and Surra/ rnag — 
riaMs cf the UndcrcUf 
Wd idih Channd spratn 
Cowslips from a Devon combe 
Midland fur/ve afire— 

Bun 7717 / English posies 

And El! sell pour heart's desire/ 


Buy my English posies ! 

You that scorn the May, 

Won’t you greet a friend from homo 
Half the world aivay? 

Green against the di-agglcd drift, 

Paint and frail and first 
Buy my Isorthcrn hlood-root 

And‘l’11 Itnow where you were nursed 


K.K. 



W4 THE HIPLrsG KEABEP. 

Bohn down t!ie logging road whistles, ‘ Come to me' 

Spmg baa found the maple groi e, the sap la miming free, 

All the winds of Canada call the ploughing ram 

TaV.e the flower and turn the hour, and your Ia\ e again 1 

Buy my English posies 1 
Here a to match your need— 

Buy a tuft of royal heath. 

Bay a bvinch of weed 
B hitc aa sand of Muysenherg 
Spun he fore the gale— 

Buy my heath and lilies 

And 111 tell you whence yon hail 1 
Undtr hot Constantia broad the ^^neyaTds be— 

Throned and thomed the aching berg props the speeWoss 
shy— 

blow below the Wynberg fits trails the tilted warn— 

Taic the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your lot e again I 

Buy my English posies i 
You that will not tnm—■ 

Buy my hot-wood clematis. 

Buy a frond o’ fern 
Gathered where the Erakine leaps 
Down the road to Lome— 

Buy my Chnstnm creeper 
And m say where you were bom I 
Best awav from Melboiinie dust holidays begin“— 

They that mock at Paradise woo at Cora Lynn— 

Tbroogb the great South Otway gums sings the great South 
"Mam— 

Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your lore flgamJ 

Buy my English xxwiea' 

Here's your choice unsold 1 
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Buy a blood-red myrtle-blooin, 

Buy the kowhai’s gold 
Flung for gift on Taupo’s face, 

Sign that spring is come— 

Buy my clinging myrtle 

And I’ll give you back your home • 

Broom behind the vdndy towTi; pollen o’ the pine 

Bell-bii'd in the leafy deep where the ratas tudne 

Fern above the saddle-bow, flax upon the plain 

Take the flower and turn the hour, and kiss your love again ' 

Buy my English posies! 

Ye that have your o-^m, 

Buy them for a brother s sake 
Overseas, alone. 

Weed ye trample underfoot 
• Floods his heart abrim— 

Bird ye never heeded. 

Oh, she calls his dead to him! 

Fax- and far our homes are set round the Seven Seas; 

Woe for us if we forget, we that hold by these . 

Unto each his mother-beach, bloom and bird and land- 
Masters of the Seven Seas, oh, love and understand. 
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** VITvy my IVs'Tict iratK ra-te Ukw * 

Said Ein^ cf Keza^d 

“ Wdln, diaiEa, «v4 arwige^attiUi *iW 
“Mj pa^qllaf fad» 

"1a les£oa omse. It r»n 
' Thus ” (looth that rooat leraciona man — 

It wjw an August evening and, m snowy gannEnt.3 clad 
1 paid a round of viaiU jn the lines of ilew.l>ad, 

\S'heri, presently, my Ti aler ksw, and did not lili.e at all, 

A CotnnvisEartat elephai<t caTcenctg dotm the Mali 

1 coulln t sec the dnver, and acro»s my mind it rushed 
That that Cnmmissa'Tat elephant tad tnddenlv gone ntu'tfA 
I didn t care to meet him, and I couldn’t well get down, 

£)0 I let the Waler hare it, and wt headed for the town. 

The Irtiggy was a new one and, praise Dykes, it stood the 
strain, 

Till the Wfiilcr jumped a hiifioclt just above the City Dram, 
And the next thit I rememlwr was a humcane of B<pscal5, 
And the creature making toothpicks of my fiie foot patent 
wheels. 

He seemed to want the owner, bo I fled, distraught with 
fear, 

To the Mam Dram Sewage outfall while he snorted in my 
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Ecacbed the four-foot drain-licad safcl}’^ and, in darkness 
and despair, 

Pelt tbo bnito’s proboscis fingering nij' tcrror-stifleiied hair, 

Heard it trumpet on my shoulder—tried to crawl a little 
higher— 

Pound the Main Drain sewage-outfall blocked some eight 
feet up, with mire; 

And, for twenty reeking mumtes. Sir, my very maiTOw 
froze, 

While the trunk was feeling blindly for a purchase on my 
toes! 

It missed me bj’ a fraction, but my hair was turning grey 

Before they called the drivem up and dragged the brute 
away. 

Tlien I sought the City Elders, and my words were very 
plain. 

Tliey flushed that four-foot dmin-head and—it never choked 
again. 

You may hold with surface-drainage, and the sun-for-gar- 
. bage cure. 

Till you’ve been a periwinkle sbrinldng coyly up a sewer. 

I believe in well-flushed culverts. . . - 

This is why the death-rate's small ; 

And, if you don’t believe me, get sliikarred yourself. That s 
aU. 



THE C0\ST^\1«>L UOIITS 

OCK bro^s are boani ^nh apmdnft and the weed is on 
our Lnees, 

Ou- „e latunrf toh u, Ij ihc .mngmg, smoVin- 
„a ^ .l,.rrr-,>„ bcMIand, .«». ud 

“”aX'* 

thu iireij l.oou 

Erd^lta d,pp,„. 

A. -k* .Wp to g,„. 

w. a. d»i, „d k„ ae b,i„^„ , 

ptaTCr^** ’’'“’'"S '“’'"A ’'to Ills iksping *,a a 
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j. J.« , 

’• ' ’ Vvries head to gale, -^ve hind in huming 
From our vexed ejries, o 

chains .irawn—his love in English 

The lover from the sea-nm 

lanes. 

We greet the clipped rring-eed-e-ies that race the Southern 

^ye ::m\he crawling cargo tanks of Brenaen, Leith, and 

i 1 1 aaart it oeril of the sea— 

To each and all onr equal lamp at p , 

The ivhite ivall-sided ivar-ships or the 

Co.e np, 00.0 in fro. Eastward, fro. the gn.rd-ports of 

the Morn! , i n mtic^ies of the Horn! 

Beal up, heat that weave ns. .ai- ^ 

Sivift shuttles of an Empires loom 

main, . ^ i „:ve you welcome hack 

Tlie Coastwise Lights of England gne y 

asain 1 

pu„nnel with the sea-crust on yom- 

Go, get you gone up-Channel 

Go, glf^o; into London with ' 

Haste; for they talk of Empw I je 
The Lights of England sent you 
speak. 



THE ENGLISH FLAG 


Above the ^rtiro 4 fiag the Union J4efe retimine.! 

Tki 2 r”.'r f™ "“““Wr »i>m .1 Ml )u 


J!!““ of rto only EngUnd 

Hk ^ teu. ^ 


Boer—to plastor anetr 


Must we borrow a cloat from tbe 
lrith dirt r 

An Insh Ws b.-mJase, or an Englub coward’s ehirt I 

detkr?? " the \^orlJ. 


The ^orth Wind blew_‘Pmm tj 

TWgnanlago tteeUhod 

% s: *-. 

Go(L^ ^ the will of 

And^U »" tto ».Md „ ,k, 
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‘I barred my gates with iron, I shuttered my doors with 
flame, 

Because to force my ramparts your nutshell navies came; 

I took the sun from their presence, I cut them down with 
my blast, 

And they died, bub the Flag of England blew free ere the 
spirit passed. 

‘ The lean white bear hath seen it in the long, long Arctic 
night, ^ 

The musk-ox knows the standard that flouts the Northern 
Light: 

llTiat is the Flag of England ? Yc have bub my bergs to 
dare, 

Ye have but my drifts to conquer. Go forth, for it is 
there! ’ 

The South Wind sighedFrom the Virgins my mid-sea 
course was ta’en 

Over a thousand islands lost in an idle main. 

Where the sea-egg flames on the coral and the long-backed 
breakers croon 

Their endless ocean legends to the laz}', locked lagoon. 

‘ Strayed amid lonely islets, mazed amid outer keys, 

I waked the palms to laughter—I tossed the scud in the 
breeze— 

Never was isle so little, never was sea so lone. 

But over the scud and the palm-trees an English flag was 
flown. 


‘I have wrenched it free from the halliard to hang for a 

wisp on the Horn ; j .1 

I have chased it north to the Lizard— ribboned and rolled 

and tom; 



A>S\\Er 

Teclt ye eoine of The I> ood ta bless tban to ban 

Li—*e Q«*i to De down it the b ddni;; of my min 

c' the £«b tbi I b«d bone cf the bone that I bare 
^ jirt IS year sons »ti3 be—stem as yonr fitbera were 
I>eey<:r than onr lose Etroc^r tbin I fe onr tetber 

Ej wt do DO fall on t^c ceek nor kis when we come 
tfr^ther 

My ira is eo J ag weik, my ■ rength is rot pjne by 

I bite bo'ae many ions but my breasts are not dry 
Lcelc, 1 bare mid* ye a p*aoe and opened wide the doom. 
That je nay tali leje Jier renr Karons and Councillor— 
M ip^s cf tie (hiu?r Mircb, Lords of tbe laswer 
Ay tali to y&nr gray notber tbat bore you on ber tnees — 
Hji ye my tali togeticr bro her to bro her s face— 

TLjs fT the goorl of yonr jw^pTes—thus for tie Pnle cf 
tie Itaoe, 

AIki, we Eiake p’oraise Po long as The Elood endares, 
I liall know tha- ywir good ts lyne ye ihall feel that toy 
I jrngti IS yoars 

la tie day of Ami'^sldon, at the last great of all, 

Tha OjT Honw’ i^nd together and the pTlara do not £»1L 
IWw tow the ihree^ Id knot firm on tie ninefold bands, 
Atiil the Law that ye make E*-aIl be law after the mte of 
juTir Unda 

Tlai fcff the waic'i Il^a h, aft<l that far tie Wa tJe-blfyTCQ, 
TLa for the tlaj and tha for t^e lou ^em ErwsEu 

rw 
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The Law that ye make shall be law and I do not press my 
ndll. 

Because ye are Sons of The Blood and cjill me Mother still. 

Row must ye speak to your kinsmen and they must speak 
to you, 

After the use of the English, in straight-flung words and 
few. 

Go to your work and he strong, halting not in your ways. 

Balking the end half-won for an instant dole of praise. 

Stand to your work and be wise—certain of sword and pen, 

Who are neither children nor Gods, hut men in a world of 
men! 



ailE OVERLAND iUIL 

[FcXST ‘SERVICE TO TH? HttiS] 

Is the tiaitve of tbo Em^tss et lodia, maLe 'V&S, 

O Lonli of the Jungle, -wiiCTever ym tociua, 

The woods are ftst'r at tlie close of Ibe dej — * 

VTe exiles arc s'aitmg for letters from Home 
Let the robber retreat—^Ict the tiger turn tail— 

In the Name of the Empress, the Orerlaiid JKil I 

M ith a tingje of belts as the da*k gathers m. 

He turrs to the footpath that bcatla up the hill— 

The hags on his hath and a cloth round his thin, 

And, tucked in his waiattelt, the Post Office hill 
‘Be^Uhwl on this dnte, as rectiied by tba rail, 
fr niimer, two bags of the Overland 'Mail,'’ 

Is the torrent in spate t He must ford it or Bwtm 

Has the ram wrecked the road t lie must climb by the 

cljfT 

Does the tern pest try ‘ halt * I VTiat are tempests to him 1 
The Bcmce ailnnt* not a 'but' or an 'if 
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'\^Tii]e the breath’s in his mouth, he must bear without fail, 
In the Hame of the Empress, the Overland Mail. 

Fi’om aloe to rose-oak, from rose-oak to fir, 

Erom level to upland, from upland to crest. 

From rice-field to xock-ridge, from rock-ridge to spur. 

Fly the soft-sandalled feet, strains the brawny brown 
chest. 

From rail to ravine—to the peak from the vale— 

Up, up through the night goes the Overland Mail. 

There’s a speck on the hill-side, a dot on the road— 

A jingle of bells on the foot-path below— 

There’s a scuffle above in the monkey’s abode— 

The world is awake and the clouds are aglow. 

For the great Sun himself must attend to the hail:— 

‘In the Name of the Empress, the Overland Mail I’ 



IX SPRING TIME 

Mr g^en blazer brjgitlj wjth the rosebush and the 
peach, 

And the loS singa aV««e it, in the «ns by tho well. 

From the creCper-^oTered trellis cornea the squirrel’s 
chattenng speech. 

And the blue ]ay acream and flutters where the cheery 
safbJun dwell 

But the rose has lost its fragrance, and the ZotTs note is 
strange, 

I am sifh of endless sunshine, sick of blossom btindened 
bough. 

Give me back the leafless woodlands where the winds of 
SpnngtiJne range— 

Give me back one day m England, for it’ft bpnng in 
England now 1 

Through the pines the gusts are hoomirig, o’er the hrowit 
fields bloa tug thill. 

From the furrow of the plough share streams the 
fragrance of the loam. 

And the hank nests on the diffside and the jackdaw m the 
hill, 

And my heart is back in England ’mid the sights and 
sounds of Home 

But the garland of the sacrifice this wealth of rose and 
peach IS, 

Ah I loil, little Iml singing on the «m bough, 

In my ears the kneB of eole your ceaseless hell like speech 

13 — 

Can you tell me aught of England or of Spnng tn 
England uqw t 


** n« v^gMrrv n »>i»Kn' 


■■ *v* fb, 



